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To take the kinks 
out of hose sales 


Kinks are to garden hose what 
moths are to winter overcoats— 
holes! Remove the kinks—no 
holes, no leaks, more water at 
the nozzle! 

There is an eel-like suppleness 
to the garden hose made by the 
Electric Hose & Rubber Com- 
pany, of Wilmington, Delaware, that wriggles out of the 
most wicked “‘crotch hold” or “head lock.” If given to 
that sort of thing, you can knit an Electric Hose into an 
elaborate rubber pretzel, and even then you can’t kink it. 

But folks have grown up with the belief that a hose 
usually gets leaky in one season—and, as a new one costs 
a good deal—“‘We’ll get along this summer.” 

Our assignment was to crack this shell of disinterest. 
You can’t build tragedy or pathos or drama into garden 


hose, so we decided to give it a twist that would make 





folks read for the fun of it. (Laughter is the most won- 
derful trait in human nature.) 

We called to our aid a famous cartoonist. Humorous, 
human illustrations, with headlines in the same happy 
vein, tell the story at a glance. Once you see this adver- 
tising you'll think of Electric Hose whenever you see a 
lawn or a garden. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
THE PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
OHIO FARMER 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
MISSOURI RURALIST 
KANSAS FARMER & MAIL 

& BREEZE 
THE FARMER, ST. PAUL 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER 
THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


The Ideal Purchase 


Local Prestige 
National Influence 
One Order 

One Plate 

One Bill 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mer. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


3,519 
20, 
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The Largest Selective 
Circulation in the 


Farm Field 


2,000,000 circulation, 97% of it con- 
centrated in the 30 states marked in 
black where is concentrated 80% of 
the distribution of any advertiser, 


90% of total farms in the U. S. 
87% of farm owned cars 

90% of gross farm income, 1924 
87% of farms free from mortgage 
90% of farm building values 


She 
STANDARD 
FSAMUNIT 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. | 
250 Park Avenue 
New York 


San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 
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Why the Sale Is Lost 


There’s Always a Reason, and the Successful Salesman Will Pick His 
Defeat to Pieces So That the Same Reason Won’t Apply 
in the Same Spot Again 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


“W E’RE never going to make 
a sale every time we call,” 
an old salesman said to me one 
day. “There will always be a cer- 
tain percentage of calls without 
sales.” ; 

The difference between the good 
salesman and the man who tries 
his hand at selling and then loses 
his job, is the difference in per- 
centage of sales to calls that they 
make. In between the top notchers 
and the failures there are all the 
different grades of individuals. 
Very few of us can ever expect 
to be the finest man on the sales 
force. But any man who works 
consistently and attends to busi- 
ness can keep out of the cellar. 

Keeping in mind that none of us 
expects to sell 100 per cent of 
our calls, we can go a step further 
and realize that, just like the ball 
player who cannot really expect 
to bat a thousand but who wants 
to keep in the three hundred class, 
we as salesmen can watch our 
work, improve our showing and 
thus maintain a, selling average 
which will do us credit. 

I have always been interested in 
Rube Wardell’s methods. When 
Wardell broke in as a salesman, 
he was one of the poorest in the 
world. He was so poor a sales- 
man that if it had not been for 
his effort to become a good one, 
he would not have stayed on the 
payroll thirty days. But it was 
plain to see that a man who made 
the conscientious effort that he 
made, was bound to get to the 


point where he could sell real 
volume. Wardell had the frank 
and matter-of-fact habit of keep- 
ing track of his day’s failures and 
then, later in the day, while wait- 
ing for the train out of town or 
while waiting for bedtime to come, 
going around to the dealers who 
had turned him down and putting 
the thing up to them. One day a 
dealer told me of one of these 
approaches. 

He had turned Wardell down. 
He had almost actually lifted him 
out of the store. A few hours 
later, Wardell stood before him 
and asked this question: “I’m not 
back here to sell you goods. I’m 
back here’ to get some advice and 
instruction. You’re a_ successful 
man and an older man. Every 
day you see many salesmen. You 
see good ones and poor ones. 
Naturally you class me with the 
poor ones. If I had been a good 
salesman, I’d have made a sale. 
Now, will you be good enough to 
tell me wherein I fell down? You 
can help me make a better sales- 
man of myself.” 

This dealer told me that this 
was the first time in his career that 
he ever had had that question 
asked him. He spent an hour ex- 
plaining what, in his estimation, 
made a good salesman. Inci- 
dentally, he got close to Wardell 
and Wardell got close to him. 
Wardell was too much of a gentle- 
man to take an undue advantage 
of the dealer during that visit to 
press him for an order. But three 
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weeks later, when he was over his 
route again, he used what that 
dealer had told him. And he got 
his line in. 

From then on, because he was 
a good salesman and appreciated 
the importance of taking care of 
his trade, Wardell had a real cus- 
tomer in that dealer. That was 
rather direct action when it came 
to finding out why the sale had 
been lost, but it accomplished 
results. 

Harry Huntting, a great sales- 
man of groceries to the country 
trade, makes the statement over 
and over again that most sales that 
are lost are lost because the sales- 
man gives up too easily. He goes 
a step further and explains that 
most salesmen, even the best ones, 
fail to do as much business as 
they could do, because they do not 
consciously go through a sufficient 
number of separate and distinct ef- 
forts to close. They put up the 
best sales talk they know how and 
then they leave it to the prospec- 
tive buyer to express willingness 
to buy. If the prospect does not 
express that willingness or actually 
comes out and says “no,” the sales- 
man has no carefully mapped out 
campaign to follow. He usually 
resorts to plain bull-dog tenacity, 
unless he is willing to take the 
turndown and move on. 

Huntting has often made the 
statement to me that a good sales- 
man must not be disconcerted by 
a turn down. “If I sold only the 
order which I got when the pros- 
pect did not turn me down at all, 
I would sell about one-tenth of 
my volume. If I sold only those 
who turned me down once, 
would sell about one-fifth of my 
present volume. And if I sold 
only those who turned me down 
four or five times, I’d do about 
half my volume.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he went 
on, “taking four or five turn- 
downs during the course of the 
interview is all in the day’s work. 
I might say that often when I 
find a new prospect—one I have 
never sold before and who does 
not know the line, and that in- 
dividual is inclined to buy with- 
out any real effort on my part— 
I am inclined to wonder if that 
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individual really is going to go 
through with the deal or if in 
the end he will fail to have the 
money to meet the C. O. D. state- 
ment. 

“My sales talk,” he explained, 
‘is based on quite a number of 
turn downs. Or rather, I might say 
that my sales talk is divided into 
several distinct and separate sales 
attempts. Attempts to close, they 
might be called. If at the third or 
fourth attempt to close, the pros- 
pect again expresses no desire to 
buy, I have the next step in my 
sales talk all ready and go right 
into the next step, which again 
leads up to a definite and planned 
attempt to close a sale. You would 
be surprised how often the fifth 
or sixth or seventh attempt to 
close accomplishes results. When 
I_stop to think how often the 
seventh definite and conscious at- 
tempt to close the dealer has been 
crowned with success, I shudder 
to think what would happen to 
my year’s volume if I stopped at 
the fourth or fifth attempt, or, as 
so many salesmen do, at the second 
or third attempt.” 


NO DISPUTING THIS FACT 


Whether Huntting is right or 
wrong in his support of the pre- 
pared sales talk, the fact remains 
that he is a tremendously success- 
ful salesman and his men, who use 
his sales talk if they are going to 
stay with him, are an organization 
of business getters. There is, too, 
much to be said in favor of his 
contention that a salesman who 
develops is the man who carefully 
improves his approach, his intro- 
duction of his line, his selling 
arguments and his definite at- 
tempt to.close. If a man can de- 
liberately prepare a better way of 
telling his story, then most as- 
suredly he should stick to that 
better way, until, through careful 
study, he can take that method 
and improve upon it and perfect 
a_ still better method. That is 
Huntting’s major argument in 
favor of the prepared sales talk 
as it concerns the deliberate study 
of failures to close and the study 
of better methods and the conse- 
quent recovery of lost sales. 

When Alexander Kerr was per- 
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ONOCO GASOLINE is one 

of a large line of high grade 
petroleum produéts, for the home 
and the farm as well as for auto- 
motive purposes, which have been 
marketed by the Continental Oil 
Company and advertised by the 
H. K. McCann Company in the 
Rocky Mountain region during a 
long period of years. 












That motorists find a complete 
and uniform power “chain” in 
Conoco Gasoline is due to the 
character and the uniform high 
quality of the produc. That mo- 
torists Jook for and expect to find a 
complete and uniform power 
“chain” in Conoco Gasoline is due 
to years of “Truth Well Told” in 
advertising. 


THE H. K. MSCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
DENVER CHICAGO Los ANGELES 
MONTREAL TORONTO 
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sonally putting energy and en- 
thusiasm into his fruit-jar sales- 
men, he used to dwell frequently 
on one point:. “It is not right to 
expect the dealer to become tre- 
mendously interested in jars as 
jars. Too many salesmen make 
that mistake. Too few salesmen 
realize and recognize that there is 
one common ground—one sure 
common ground between salesman 
and retailer—and that is the ele- 
ment of sales and profit. The 
dealer is not interested in mer- 
chandise for its own sake but on 
the contrary is interested in how 
rapidly his merchandise will move. 
Too often, though, the dealer 
himself gets befogged on that issue 
and lets himself be dragged off 
into all sorts of lanes and by-ways 
and far away from what should 
be his main thought — the 
ability of the merchandise to 
move through his house and leave 
a little something in the way of 
profit as it goes by.” 

And so Alexander Kerr used to 
say to his men: “If you have 
failed to make a sale, it is because 
you have failed properly to ac- 
quaint the dealer with his profit 
possibilities in the line.” 

Then he would go a step fur- 
ther: “If you have properly taught 
the dealer the profit possibilities, 
you have not only shown him the 
profit in the actual sale when it 
is made, but you have shown him 
the benefit of profit to his custo- 
mers. You have pointed out to 
him that over and above any profit 
to himself in the sale of the goods, 
he can only hope to build an en- 
during business and a repeat profit 
if he is alive to the importance of 
making profits for his customers 
in turn. Profit for the housewife, 
in this case, isn’t represented in 
dollars made through her ability to 
resell, but rather through the sav- 
ing to her of fruits and vegetables 
and the keeping quality of the con- 
tents of this particular jar.” 

He taught his men to keep in 
mind that they had to do two 
things really to make a good sale, 
namely, teach the dealer wherein 
there was a profit for himself in 
making the sale and then going a 
step further and teaching the 
dealer wherein the profit to the 
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housewife lay, so that the dealer 
would realize that he was doing his 
customer a favor and _ building 
good-will for himself in recom- 
mending this particular product. 
Thus, a well-made sale not only 
brought the name on the dotted 
line but put the retailer on the 
road to move the goods. 

In that way, Alexander Kerr 
used to forestall the salesman who 
brought in the excuse, on his 
second or third trip around: “He 
hasn’t moved his last order yet.” 


NO COMEBACK HERE 


Then Kerr would bring his hand 
down on his desk, look the man 
sternly in the eye and say to him: 
“Thus you are admitting to me 
that you did not do your duty by 
that dealer and by this company 
and by yourself when you made 
that last sale. If you had made 
the sale properly, that dealer would 
have been keenly anxious to move 
those jars. He would have felt 
that he was doing his customers 
a real favor in displaying and 
demonstrating the jar. That 
dealer would have been glad to 
buy again, if you had done your 
work right the last time you called 
on him.” 

Therein lies, many times, the 
answer when the question is asked: 
“Why was the sale lost?” 

Salesmen seem to relish falling 
back on the time-worn excuse: 
“The dealer was over-stocked.” I 
have had salesmen make that ex- 
cuse with evident relish because it 
seemed to exonerate them, to prove 
that they had sold him so liber- 
ally the last time that they were 
actually running ahead of them- 
selves—that they were better than 
the line or the advertising. 

Not long ago, I listened in on 
a very poor example of selling ef- 
fort. It may not be advisable to 
take space to tell about wrong 
methods, but this sales effort so 
thoroughly portrayed the wrong 
way that it may prove illuminat- 
ing. 

We went in to study the pros 
and cons of one of the new house- 
hold refrigerating machines which 
takes the place of the iceman’s daily 
donation. The salesman was an 
earnest, sincere individual who 
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Where Advertising 
Attracts Greatest 
“Reader Interest” 


; N most magazines readers must be 
K wheedled into giving attention to 

advertising. It is unnatural to ask any 
person to leap from Prince Charming 
to Sunny Jim. The American Needle- 
woman alone of all magazines leads its 
readers directly to the idea of buying! 


Every one of The American Needle- 
woman’s 650,000 readers is always in- 
terested in buying something. Her im- 
mediate needs, aroused by the text, are 
for needles, yarns, silks, cottons, wool- 
ens and every variety of article con- 
nected with needlework. 


| Reader interest thus focussed upon the 
idea of purchasing is easily guided into 
a favoring reception of every article 
and service needed in American homes. 
Place your advertising in The Ameri- 
can Needlewoman whose 650,000 read- 
| ers are always in the buying mood! 














The AMERICAN 
NEEDLEWOMAN 








650,000 Women Readers 


WILLIAM F. HARING, Advertising Mgr. 
270 Madison Ave, New York City. 
Telephone: Caledonia 8002 
WV] W. H. McCURDY, Western Manager 
1 30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 








undertook to explain just how the 
contraption worked and all about 
the mechanics of it. 

He did not for a moment seem 
to sense that we were not of a 
mechanical turn of mind; that we 
were not in the least interested in 
learning why it worked; we took 
it for granted that the thing would 
work and was reasonably fool- 
proof or it wouldn’t be on the 
market. 

What we were interested in was 
how much ice it would produce 
and what it would cost to install 
and what it would cost to run and 
just why we would get more satis- 
faction out of it than out of the 
old ice method. 

Finally, we walked away. 

Nine chances out of ten, that 
salesman had never been taught to 
dissect his failures and try to learn 
through them ways to improve 
his sales percentage. Probably, if 
years ago he had been taught the 
importance of calm study after 
each failure, he would have said 
to himself: “Why did they walk 
out on me?” 

And the answer would have 
been: “Because I couldn’t hold 
and develop their interest.” 

“Why couldn’t I?” 

“Let’s see! They didn’t seem 
to be interested in how the machine 
worked. Then why did they come 
in? Plainly, they were interested 
in something! Did I try talking 
along the lines of the service and 
convenience? I did not.” 

Or another time, some chap, 
plainly of a mechanical turn of 
mind would walk in and _ the 
thoughtless, non-thinking  sales- 
man who did not make a practice 
of trying to figure out why the 
sale was lost, might undertake to 
talk about convenience, luxury and 
all other things to a man who was 
first of all concerned with how and 
why it made ice and kept food 
cold. 

There is still one other great 
advantage in developing the habit 
of trying to figure out why the 
sale was lost and that is this: The 
man who makes a serious effort 
to figure out why the sale was 
lost is carefully going over the ins 
and outs of the interview. He 
recalls this question and _ that 
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answer. He recalls obstacles that 
were thrown up by the shrinking 
prospect and, in a corner of the 
smoking car or in his hotel room, 
the salesman can ponder out a 
better way to overcome such an 
obstacle the next time. 

In breaking down the interview 
that failed to produce results, he 
naturally looks ahead to the inter- 
views of the next day. I heard 
this clearly explained once in its 
relation to golf. A man who never 
seemed to make any sensational 
shots but would habitually come 
in with a most gratifying score, 
explained it this way: “I don’t 
think the average player plays golf 
except on the course. He probably 
talks a good deal of golf away 
from his course, but that talk 
doesn’t do him any good, because 
he is usually taking advantage of 
a rather liberal conscience of his 
own or is listening to the hard 
luck or good luck of the other man. 

“What I mean by playing the 
game away from the course, is 
being able to sit down all alone and 
recall the game of the day be- 
fore, step by step, hole by hole, 
stroke by stroke. Early in my 
golfing days, I found that I could 
have saved four to five strokes 
in any average game by insisting 
on using just the proper club. I 
proved that to my satisfaction by 
being able to recall this stroke 
and that stroke during the game, 
made with a mashie when a little 
thought would have induced me to 
take a midiron, and so on.” 

Thinking out the reasons for 
losing the sale is the first step 
toward doing better on«the next 
call. A sale is usually lost in the 
same manner that many other 
sales were lost. And yet every 
fair-minded salesman will agree 
that often the sale that was finally 
lost was at one time almost on the 
road to successful closing. 

So it follows that the man who 
can look back at the sale just 
missed and calmly and deliberately 
figure out what lost that sale, can 
many and many a time arrange 
his selling talk and his arguments 
so that when he makes the next 
call he is just that much better 
fitted to bring it to a successful 
conclusion. 
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ITHIN the clothing indus- 

try it has long been a matter 
of common knowledge that not all 
manufacturers have looked with 
wholehearted approval on _ the 
vogue of British styles for men 
in this country. Now, the House 
of Kuppenheimer has come out 
squarely and openly as opposing 
the further advance of imported 
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AMERICAN STYLES 
for AMERICANS 


TA rhall ‘tees. 

‘wind up detiverthe ball, then The typical, admirable American 
relax and wait for the catcher’s figure is the inspiration and the 
signal. Study his lines and action directing genius of Kuppen- 
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THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


World's Largest Makers of Fine Clothes 











AMERICAN ATMOSPHERE PERVADES THE 
COPY 


style trends in this country. The 
entire fall campaign of this manu- 
facturer will be built around its 
recently adopted slogan. “Ameri- 
can Styles for Americans.” 
However, the House of Kup- 
penheimer is not waiting until fall 
to touch off its advertising bar- 
rage. In some of the publications 
of the clothing trade, and in news- 
papers in all sections of the coun- 


Can Advertising Banish the Spell 
of the Foreign Label? 


The House of Kuppenheimer Makes “American Styles for Americans’’ 
the Backbone of Its Campaign 








try, the first steps to sell the idea 
that America can and_ should 
stand on its own ample resources 
in designing men’s clothing have 
already been taken. 

A little over a month ago, when 
the House of Kuppenheimer sent 
its men out on the road with their 
fall merchandise they took with 
them the new advertising idea. 
At the same time, the company 
made the first announcements of 
its new aims through the clothing 
trade press. The response since 
that time from various societies 
and individuals, and more espe- 
cially the response from clothing 
dealers and their willingness to 
build the American styles idea into 
their own advertising copy, indi- 
cate, Kuppenheimer executives 
believe, that the plan is on the 
high road to success. 

Of course, no one challenges 
the quality of many fabrics woven 
on Scotch and British looms. 
Even Ludwig Stein, vice-president 
of Kuppenheimer, says frankly: 
“We do not pretend to close our 
eyes to whatever object or idea of 
merit England can offer us. We 
are sufficiently alert and _ broad- 
minded to encompass the thought 
and activity of every source of 
style and textile development, but 
whatever we observe and what- 
ever we acquire from abroad 
should be accepted as a raw ma- 
terial, to be refined, reshaped and 
adapted to American needs and 
conventions.” 

What does irk many manufac- 
turers and dealers is the fact that 
much good American clothing 
which bears only the slightest 
trace of foreign influence is sold 
as “English” although it may be 
decidedly superior in design and 
tailoring to English clothing. The 
British influence, as far as gen- 
eral style for the great mass of 
Americans goes, is negligible, the 
best authorities agree. Kuppen- 
heimer believes that the time has 
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A book about your business 




















OW often have you thumbed 

hopefully through books on 
marketing only to lay them aside 
because they did not apply to 
your problems? How often have 
you wished that somewhere you 
might turn to a volume and find 
answers to the intricate questions 
of your own business ? 


There is sucha book. Its name 
is the Richards Book of Facts. 


Yourcopy of this book does 
not exist as yet, for, unlike any 
other book, a Richards Book of 
Facts is prepared for the indi- 
vidual manufacturer. It presents 
a study of that manufacturer’s 
product and marketing methods 
as disclosed by a field survey in 
which hundreds, sometimesthou- 
sands, of consumers, retailers 
and wholesalers are interviewed. 


When your Richards: Book 
of Facts is made, you will find 


by the folks 
who buy 
your goods 


Pa 


In along experience we have 
compiled many ‘Books of 
Facts’? for individual manu- 
facturers. They cover many 
industries and many chan- 
nels of trade: groceries, 
drugs, furniture, shoes, etc. 


in it, not theory, not out-of-date 
accounts of someone’s else bus- 
iness, but trustworthy data to 
guide you and us in the making 
of advertising and sales plans. 

As one manufacturer says 
about his Richards Book of 
Facts, ‘“We feel that it insures 
our money will not be spent 
until results are certain.’’ 


We will gladly tell you how 
a Richards Book of Facts may 
be prepared for your business 
and used as the basis of the ad- 
vertising which we do for you. 


A copy of our new booklet 
entitled ‘‘Business Research,”’ 
which describes the place of re- 
search in modern business, will 
be sent free on request. Address 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COM PANY, INC. 
249 Park Avenue New York City 
An Advertising Agency Established 1874 
Member AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





: RI CHARDS Facts first—then Advertising’ 
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come to advertise American styles 
as such and sell the country on 
the point that American design 
and workmanship should be recog- 
nized for what they actually are. 


OPEN-AIR COPY 


So far, the copy that has ap- 
peared bears a strong, open-air, 
athletic flavor, showing heroes of 
the cinder track, the diamond, the 
links and tennis courts in action. 
The hold that athletics has on 
the imagination and interest of the 
average American is something 
that advertisers have just begun to 
appreciate to the extent of hook- 
ing up their copy to it. Kuppen- 
heimer’s copy shows admirably 
how convincingly athletic interest 
can be turned to good account in 
selling merchandise. 

To learn how retailers, who are 

themselves keen advertisers, look 
on Kuppenheimer’s “American 
Styles for Americans” plan, Maurice 
L. Rothschild, the head of stores 
in Chicago, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, and the general manager of 
his Chicago store, David Mayer, 
were asked what they thought 
of the idea. Mr. Rothschild be- 
lieves in advertising as do few 
merchants. His copy runs in a 
number of newspapers, and ex- 
cepting Sundays, he has never 
missed appearing in every issue of 
one Chicago paper every day for 
more than ten years. Both he and 
Mr. Mayer say that the “Ameri- 
can Styles for Americans” adver- 
tising which they have been trying 
out now for a month, each adver- 
tisement carrying the picture of 
some famous sportsman or athlete, 
is the most productive they have 
ever used. Their endorsement 
carries all the more weight by rea- 
son of the fact that Mr. Roths- 
child’s business has always been 
closely allied with one of the other 
Chicago manufactyrers and _ still 
is. 
Letters from retailers in the 
Kuppenheimer files indicate that 
hearty approval is being accorded 
the idea. 

It is going to prove interesting 
to see just how successfully the 
House of Kuppenheimer can per- 
suade Americans to recognize and 
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reward American skill and genius 
in the production of men’s cloth- 
ing. It will be a big job for na- 
tional advertising teamed up with 
the local copy of the dealer. 





Moon Motors to Advertise 
New Car 


The Moon Motor Car Company. St 
Louis, is planning a quarter-of-a-million 
dollar advertising campaign on a new 
light straight-eight car, the Diana, ac 
cording to an announcement made bh) 
Stewart McDonald, president. Thes 
cars will be manufactured by the Moon 
company for the newly organized Dian: 
Motors Company. Albert Frank & Com 
pany, New York advertising agency, has 
been appointed by Mr. McDonald t 
direct this campaign. 


J. W. Fisk to Be Advertising 
Manager of Cincinnati “Post” 


James W. Fisk has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Cincinnati 
Post, effective June 1, Printers’ Inx 
is informed by Frank W. Rostock, 
business manager. Mr. Fisk has been 
merchandising counsel and assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Milwaukee 
Journal. In addition to his newspaper 
experience Mr. Fisk has been sales 
director of several large department 
stores in Milwaukee, New York, De- 
troit, St. Paul and Duluth. 








“The Country Gentleman” to 
Become a Monthly 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, will change The Country 
Gentleman, which has been issued 
weekly, to a monthly _ publication. 
There will be no August 29 issue and 
the change will become effective with 
the September issue. 





New Color Insert Group 


Formed 
_ The Man Group, color inserts, which 
includes The Elk’s Magazine, Field & 
Stream, Popular Science Monthly and 
System, has been formed at New York 
by Howard P. Ruggles. 





Worcester Salt Account with 


Presbrey 
The Worcester Salt Company, New 
York, manufacturer of Worcester and 
Ivory salt, has appointed the Frank 
Presbrey Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 


“Judicious Advertising” 


Discontinued 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, have dis 
continued publication of Judicious Ad 
vertising. Publication ceased with the 
April number, 
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Good 
Advice 


is 
Always 
Good 


—but it is a frailty of our human 
nature that the source of the ad- 
vice moves us to action more 
— than the worth of the advice 
itself. 


The advice of a friend, we accept 
where we scarcely hear the same 
advice when offered by those less 
intimate. 


It is the unique intimacy between 
Transcript readers and their paper, 
that gives advertisements in the 
Transcript the pulling power for 
which they are noted. 


Doston £vening Cranscript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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$9,000,000 .. oc. 


EADERS of Chicago 


newspapers pay about 
$24,000,000 annually for 
their newspapers. 


And of this amount 
$9,000,000 is paid annually 
for the Chicago Herald 8 


Examiner by its readers. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK: 1819 Broadway 





925 
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for a Newspaper 





O national advertisers 

the value of a circula- 
tion of over 349,000 daily 
{at 3c a copy}, and Over- 
a-Million on Sunday {at 
10c a copy}, concentrated 
in the Chicago territory, 
is obvious. 


Figures used in this advertisement based 
on Auditor's Report. 3-31-1924 and 
Governmenit Statement 


and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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~ What Do You Sell 
in Chicago? 


If your product is included in one of the 
major advertising classifications, the lead- 
ing and most effective medium for adver- 
tising it in Chicago is likely to be The 
Chicago Daily News. 


For example, if you sell 


AUTOMOBILES 


you should know that The Daily News pub- 
lishes more automotive advertising than 
any other Chicago daily paper. Of the 
total automotive advertising published in 
Chicago in the first four months of 1925 in 
the six daily papers The Daily News pub- 
lished 211,420 agate. lines— 21,109 lines 
more than were carried by its nearest com- 
petitor in the daily newspaper field. 








The reason for this leadership is the 
superior advertising effectiveness of The 
Daily News, which reaches the great ma- 
jority of financially competent buyers of 
Chicago and its suburbs. 


THE CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Secretary Jardine Tells How Busi- 
ness Men Can Aid Farmers 


He Also Points Out How Unselfish Assistance Will Redound to the 
Manufacturer’s Benefit 


An Interview by James True with 


William M. Jardine 


Secretary of Agriculture 


NDER the secretaryship of 

William M. Jardine, the De- 
partment of Agriculture will have 
strictly a business administration. 
As a member of the President’s 
Agricultural Commission, he 
strongly advocated good business 
methods and principles as the only 
logical and practical salvation of 
the farmer, and he has since de- 
clared that the business men of 
the country should contribute to 
the building up of farming, since 
their own and the farmers’ in- 
terests are inseparable. 

His well-balanced experience 
has equipped him admirably for 
his work, unquestionably one of 
the most important executive jobs 
in the country. As a student of 
scientific farming, and as Presi- 
dent of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, the largest of its 
kind in the world, he has acquired 
a vast knowledge of the theory 
and economics of agriculture. And 
as a practical dirt farmer, who 
has made farming pay, he is in- 
timately familiar with the prob- 
lems that must be solved before 
farming can be carried on suc- 
cessfully. 

Some time ago, in discussing 
agriculture with a group of news- 
paper men, he declared that it was 
necessary, before much further 
headway could be made, to accept 
and establish well-defined prin- 
ciples for the industry of farm- 
ing, and then prevent cross-pur- 
poses and the waste of effort by 
sticking to those principlés. More 
recently, during a special inter- 
view, he said that the farmer, like 
the manufacurer, is a producer, 
and that the principles responsible 
for the successful distribution of 
manufactured products must be 
applied to the business of getting 
farm products from the farms to 
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the consumer, if the farmer is to 
enjoy an equality of success. 

“Tt must not be forgotten,” he 
declared, “that the farmer, as a 
class, always has been, and un- 
doubtedly will continue to be, the 
best customer of our manufac- 
turing industries. Under normal 
conditions, a prosperous country 
is impossible if the farmer isn’t 
prosperous. That one industry 
may profit by the loss of another 
is now recognized as a wasteful, 
misleading fallacy. Therefore, 
every manufacturer and business 
man should have a very deep and, 
if no higher, a selfish interest in 
doing his bit toward placing the 
most important of all our indus- 
tries on a solid business basis. 


WHAT FARMERS MUST LEARN 


“The farmer has a great deal 
to learn, first as to production, 
then as to potential and actual de- 
mand, and finally as to the most 
effective and economical methods 
of distributing his products. In 
these directions, numbers of in- 
dividuals and groups or com- 
panies of farmers have learned a 
great deal from successful bus- 
iness. Through investigations of 
demand, they have produced the 
most salable grades of their prod- 
ucts, and by utilizing advertising 
and expert merchandising they 
have attained remarkable success 
in distribution. 

“These pioneers in the modern 
business of farming adapted their 
methods from established mercan- 
tile practices. They have proved 
that the principles of good business 
apply to farming as well as to 
all other industries of production. 
Our chief concern now is to 
broadcast their findings and ex- 
periences and prove to every 
farmer in the land that he must 
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study and apply the principles and 
methods they have utilized if he is 
to succeed. It is with this in view 
that, for several years, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been in- 
vestigating all phases of demand 
for various farm products and 
studying the advertising and mer- 
chandising methods of successful 
selling campaigns. 

“The Department’s effort in 
educating the farmer in business 
methods has produced results that 
are not only exceedingly promis- 
ing but have already produced 
favorable results. 

“Just the other day, a farmer 
who is typical of his class came to 
see me. He is growing asparagus, 
and he is selling his product at 
about double the average market 
price. 

“This man told me that he first 
studied the demand of his best 
markets. He found that the 
highest price was paid for a 
certain kind of asparagus, and he 
has since confined his effort to the 
raising of that kind. The stalks 
are large and uniform in size, and 
they are tender through their 
length. The consumer finds this 
product economical at a higher 
price because all of the stalk is 
edible. 

“Now, when you get a number 
of farmers in a community in- 
terested in the production of an 
improved product of this kind on 
a strictly business basis, you have 
an advertising and merchandising 
proposition which calls for the as- 
sistance of specialists, and the 
modern farmer welcomes any pro- 
cess which will benefit his busi- 
ness. Undoubtedly, the rapid ad- 
vancement of the agricultural in- 
dustry offers many opportunities 
to the advertising industry. The 
advertising of farm products is a 
comparatively new proposition, 
and it has hardly begun to de- 
velop. But it is the indirect, and 
not the direct, benefits and pro- 
fits that are most important and 
they will accrue to all industries 
because of better business 
methods in farming. For that 


reason, we are more interested in 
the indirect benefits. 

“The farmer is learning that, 
like the manufacturer, 


he must 
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standardize his products. He has 
found that, to make a success of 
his business, he must conform to 
the public taste and demand, and 
he is learning how to build up 
his trade on the basis of existing 
demand. If New York wants 
large, white eggs, the farmer is 
learning that it is unprofitable to 
ship brown eggs to the New York 
market, and he is also experiment- 
ing, with success, in the selection 
and breeding of hens that will 


furnish the eggs in demand. 


A FARM REVOLUTION 


“In every department of farm- 
ing a revolution is quietly but cer- 
tainly taking place. I am con- 
vinced that the business man can 
greatly aid the farmer in this de- 
velopment by encouraging every- 


.thing that promises better oppor- 


tunities for the production and sale 
of farm commodities. While all 
farmers’ co-operative associations 
have not been profitable, the move- 
ment is making good in a big way. 
I’m for it. The farmer requires 
the commercial strength of organi- 
zation, and the co-operatives will 
endure because the principle on 
which they are founded is eco- 
nomically sound. 

“Every unnecessary cost must be 
eliminated from the business of 
farming and the spread between 
the producer and consumer 
shortened. The co-operatives 
furnish a valuable means to this 
end, and by increasing the profits 
of the farmer they increase his 
purchasing power, and eventually 
benefit all industries including 
those of the opposition. 

“The main thing, as I see it. 
is to give the farmer an even 
break by furnishing him with 
modern methods, including the 
benefits of organization which his 
peculiar handicaps and problems 
require. The development of the 
farm industry will be hastened 
when the business man ceases to 
think of the interests of the 
farmer as different and remote from 
his own. Advertising is as great 
an educational force as it is a 
selling power. The manufacturer 
can build up his own business by 
advertising and selling to the 
farmer innumerable things that will 
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help the farmer’s business. And 
the educational value of advertis- 
ing in the direction of more profit- 
able farming will be tremendously 
increased when the manufacturer 
talks to the farmer in his adver- 
tising as one producer talks to 
another—in the terms and lan- 
guage of good business.” 

In other words, there must, and 
will be, a more comprehensive 
understanding between the  busi- 
ness and farming industries. Un- 
doubtedly, this is made difficult by 
the average business man’s lack 
of knowledge concerning the 
farmer. His impression, in many in- 
stances, was gained many years 
ago, and he does not realize the 
remarkable recent advancement of 
the farming industry. In present- 
ing an idea of this advancement, 
Mr. Jardine mentioned that 
thousands of young men and 
women from the farms are being 
graduated from the agricultural 
colleges and schools every year. 

These students have been trained 
in both the profession and the 
business of farming. They know 
the value of new methods. They 
are rapidly bringing to the industry 
of farming a degree of intelligence 
that it never has known before, 
and they are banishing the old 
general notion that successful 
farming is a father-to-son proposi- 
tion of fixed methods § and 
processes. 

To illustrate the receptivity of 
the modern farmer, Mr. Jardine 
told of the great radio school re- 
cently established by the Kansas 
State Agricultural College. Be- 
fore he left the college, several 
months ago, about 18,000 farmer 
students had enrolled and were 
expressing a great deal of interest 
in the course. 

Five nights every week the in- 
structors of the college broadcast 
lectures on the scientific, practical 
aspects of the current farm work. 
The lectures are then printed and 
mailed to all students for refer- 
ence. A question-box is main- 
tained, and from three to five hun- 
dred letters are received every 
day from farmers who are study- 
ing the course. 

“The importance of radio on the 
farms,” Mr. Jardine explained, 
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“cannot be exaggerated. Not only 
is the farmer one of the best cus- 
tomers of the manufacturer of 
radio equipment, but he is the 
chief beneficiary of the broad- 
casting stations. His receiving set 
is a most convenient and efficient 
means of promptly acquiring in- 
formation regarding the weather, 
crop conditions, market news and 
innumerable facts of value in his 
work, as well as a source of 
entertainment. 

“The farmer is putting the radio 
to indispensable use, and it is to the 
interest of every industry to see 
that the farmer’s interests in radio 
are safeguarded. The Government 
is broadcasting information daily 
that is absolutely necessary to the 
business of farming; a score of 
agricultural colleges are regularly 
broadcasting instructions and in- 
formation of inestimable value, 
and anything that interferes with 
this necessary service is dangerous 
and costly. 


THE FARMER’S RADIO WANTS 


“The farmer does not want 
direct advertising broadcast over 
the radio. His time for listening- 
in is brief. The nature of his 
work requires a very long day 
and an early bed time; his even- 
ing is short, and I do not believe 
that he will tolerate the interfer- 
ence caused by advertising and 
attempts to force him to listen to 
advertising appeals. In the farm 
field, broadcasting direct advertis- 
ing will, I am sure, result in 
more harm than good due to the 
prejudice and resentment it is 
bound to create. 

“In all mediums that reach the 
farmer it is highly desirable to 
strive for absolute honesty in ad- 
vertising. This is most important 
to every advertiser who sells the 
farmer and to every interest that 
profits by farm product advertis- 
ing. Remember that the farmer is 
studying business processes. If 
he finds trickery and misrepresen- 
tation in any of his contacts with 
business his confidence in business 
principles will be weakened, and 
the educational work necessary to 
his advancement will be hampered. 

“Advertising to the farmer 
should deal more with facts and 





less with emotional appeals. It 


should emphasize quality rather 
than cheapness, and it should 
justify itself by explaining its 


part in the economical distribution 
of merchandise. 

“During the last few years, 
millions of farmers have bought 
cheap goods, not because they did 
not want goods of better quality, 
but for the reason that they did not 
have the money to pay for them. 
Now, conditions are constantly im- 
proving in the farming regions of 
the country. It is to the farmer’s 
best interests to buy goods of a 
quality that will stand hard usage, 
and I believe the advertisers in the 
farm field will find it more profit- 
able to advertise the economical 
advantages of quality. 

“More advertising of the kind 
will, I’m sure, tend to educate the 
farmer to a realization of the 
value of quality in his own pro- 
duction. The principal waste in 
farming is the producing and ship- 
ping of unprofitable and unsalable 
grades. This waste must be stop- 
ped, and then the farmer must be 
informed, both by precept and 
example, of the most profitable 
means of getting his products into 
the hands of the consumer. 

“The influence of the farmer’s 
profits on the profits of all other 
industries is far greater, I believe, 
than is usually realized. Hereto- 
fore, according to my observation, 
the motive of most manufacturers 
has been merely to produce goods 
that the farmer can be induced to 
buy. But the needs of today de- 
mand a more thoughtful study of 
the farmer’s problems. 

“The general movement for 
simplification and the elimination 
of waste in our manufacturing in- 
dustries is of pertinent interest to 
the farmer, because its results will 
affect practically everything he 
buys. A great many manufac- 
turers are carefully explaining 
their simplification and __ stan- 
dardization methods to _ their 
merchant customers by means 
of advertising and selling effort. 
Why not carry these campaigns 
a step further and give the farmer 
the benefit of this important 

and educational force? 


necessary 
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The application of the identical 
principles and methods is indis- 
pensable to the business of farm- 
ing, if the buying power of the 
farmer is to be raised to an ade- 
quate degree. 

“The truth of the matter is that 
the farmer must be sold many 
things besides the manufacturer’s 
merchandise. He must be sold 
better business methods. I am con- 
vinced that it would prove excep- 
tionally profitable for every ad- 
vertiser in the farm field to plan 
his merchandising campaigns with 
the educational needs of the farm- 
er in mind as a most important 
factor; for it is inevitable that 
by explaining and demonstrating 
better business methods in the 
farm field you will make the 
farmer a more constant and 
profitable customer.” 





W. B. Tanner, Publisher, 
Seattle “‘Post-Intelligencer” 


W. B. Tanner has been appointed 
publisher of the Seattle Post-Intel- 
ligencer. Mr. Tanner is an attorney 
and has been the legal advisor of the 
Post-Intelligencer for a number of years. 
He succeeds E. C. Griffin who will re- 
turn to Washington, D. C., where he 
was engaged in newspaper work be- 
fore joining the Post-Intelligencer. 

Holman, advertising manager of 
the 'Post- Intelligencer, has also resigned. 





McGraw-Hill Appointments 


A. P. Gumaer, formerly New York 
State representative for the McGraw- 
Hill electrical publications, has _ been 
appointed business manager of Indus- 
trial Engineer, with headquarters at 
Chicago. The vacancy caused by his 
appointment will be filled by W. B. 
Beard, Jr. Industrial Engineer will be 
represented in the Chicago territory by 
C. W. Cleworth and in the Cleveland 
territory by J. M. Burns. 





Hotel Account for Chambers 
Agency 


The West Baden Springs Hotel, West 
Baden, Ind., has appointed The Cham- 
bers Agency, Inc., New Orleans, to di- 
rect a newspaper advertising campaign. 





Heads Pacent Electric 
Advertising Department 


B. H. Noden, secretary of the Pacent 
Electric Company, Inc., New York. 
radio apparatus, has, in addition, taken 
charge of the advertising department. 
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Philadelphia Women Spend 
More than 12 Million Dollars 


for Footwear 


HE feminine reader of The Bulletin 

spends enough for footwear to merit 
the concentrated attention of any manu- 
facturer.. She personifies real buying power 
—and so do her male relatives, who spend 
a mere trifle of $14,800,000 for their foot- 
coverings. 

The reader confidence enjoyed by The 
Evening Bulletin is attested by the fact 
that The Bulletin’s circulation is the lar- 
gest in Philadelphia and one of the largest 
in the United States. 

The Bulletin goes into practically every 
home in and around the great city of Phila- 
delphia and makes it possible to reach this 
huge market of nearly three million people 
—third largest in America—through one 
newspaper at one cost. 

With a circulation of over half a million 
copies daily The Bulletin dominates Phila- 
delphia. 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 
518,357 


Average Daily Net Circulation for Year Ending Dec. 31, 1924 
(Copyright, 1925, Bulletin Company) 
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n Anouncement 


The grouping of the Chicago Evening 
American, Detroit Times, Wisconsin News, 
(Milwaukee), Boston American, Rochester 
Journal, and Syracuse Telegram, marks a for- 
ward step in advertising practice. It makes 
possible standardized service. It represents the 
most efficient means in the presentation of 
markets, media and data, together with intel- 
ligent personal service. 


DETROIT TIMES: 
BOSTON AMERICAN 
WISCONSIN NEWS (MILWAUKEE) 
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Each paper in this group is in itself a market 
worthy of cultivation. Each city represents 
real advertising responsiveness. 


As a combined market these six newspapers 
offer an ideal try-out field. They are located 
in cities where consumer buying habits and 
jobber-dealer conditions vary materially. 
Because of this an advertiser interested in 
national distribution can, through using the 
group, learn at once how his product will 
meet with national acceptance. 





These six newspapers, represented in the 
National Field by one organization, offer 
standardized merchandising service that is the 
maximum of efficiency in opening up a ter- 
ritory or in extending trade already under way. 


Detailed information as to rates and circula- 
tion may be obtained by addressing offices 
listed below. 





EASTERN OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE NEW ENGLAND OFFICE 


2 Columbus Circle Hearst Building Hearst Building 
New York Chicago Boston 
R. E. BOONE H. A. KOEHLER 5S. B. CHITTENDEN 





ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 
CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 
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OW MANY electric wash 
machines are in use in Mil- 
waukee? Which makes lead in 
popularity? What are the sales op- 
portunities here for other manu- 
facturers? These questions and 
manvy others are answered in 
Volume IV of the new 1925 Mil- 
waukee Consumer Analysis. This 
survey is based upon personal inter- 
views with a true cross-section of all 
Milwaukee families. Volume IV 
also gives similar timely information 
on electric vacuum cleaners, heating 
equipment and building material 
used in Milwaukee homes. 


Write for this volume on your 
business stationery. 
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All principal lines of mer- 
chandise are covered in the (@) 
four volumes of the new 1925 

Milwaukee Consumer Analysis. 





The Milwaukee 
FIRST- by Merit 
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Rayon Takes Its Seat Among the 
Elect 


Why and How “Artificial Silk’* Was Made to Give Way to Rayon 


By Ramsay Peugnet 


Secretary and Treasurer, The Silk Association of America 


ORTY years ago, in France, 

Count Chardonnet invented a 
fibre which was the fifth to join 
the textile family. Because his 
invention was the result of an at- 
tempt to reproduce chemically the 
process by which the silkworm 
transmutes mulberry leaves into 
the silk threads it spins, Char- 
donnet’s product was called “arti- 
ficial silk.’ Although the fibre 
bore only a superficial resemblance 
to silk, it continued to pass under 
this name, or variations of it, for 
many years. June marks the first 
anniversary of the christening of 
this product under the name 
“rayon.” 

The story how the fibre was 
given the name of rayon, how it 
was popularized, and how its 
general adoption has placed the 
rayon industry on a new basis, 
takes a significant place in the his- 
tory of honest merchandising. 

For years, rayon was a nameless 
child of industry. As a textile, it 
had no separate identity or uni- 
form name. It was _ generally 
called by any of a number of 
vague terms such as artificial silk, 
fibre silk, art silk, wood silk, etc. 
Nor was the story of this vegeta- 
ble fibre well enough known to 
distinguish properly in the public 
mind between it and silk which 
has been defined by the Federal 
Trade Commission as the thread 
of the silk cocoon. 

Here, then, was a product, rep- 
resenting the third largest textile 
industry, next to wool and cotton, 
possessing many merits individual 
to itself alone, but using the name 
of another product. Aside from 
the fact that this was an unfair 
method of competition, the name 
“artificial silk” was misleading a 
good portion of the public, 
"rae others, confusing them 
all. 

In 1924, when the new fibre in- 
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dustry was preparing its record 
annual output of 100,000,000 
pounds, the moment was ripe to 
correct in whatever manner pos- 
sible, the commercial evils latent 
in the use of the words “artificial 
silk.” It had been merely a make- 
shift name, for it rivals silk in 
neither softness, tenacity or dura- 
bility. It is a vegetable fibre as 
opposed to silk, the animal fibre. 
Both have a certain surface sheen, 
but with vast distinctions. Now 
that the popularity of this attrac- 
tive new fibre was assured, there 
was a growing agitation to give 
it a distinctive and convenient 
name of its own. 

The “artificial silk” interests 
realized that they, too, had noth- 
ing to profit by the confused is- 
sue. “Artificial silk” as a name 
was cumbersome and even detri- 
mental—a product certainly could 
not have a greater hindrance than 
to be known as artificial or as a 
substitute for something else. The 
questions of accuracy and uni- 
formity, besides, presented serious 
considerations, 


THE FIRST MOVE 


In the early summer of 1924, at 
the instance of the retail dry 
goods houses, their organization, 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, called a joint meet- 
ing of the various industries 
producing and consuming artifi- 
cial fibre for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the general situation. This 
conference appointed a_ special 
committee to compile a list of pos- 
sible names to supplant the term 
“artificial silk.” Interest in the 
movement was manifested 
throughout the country, and 
voluntary suggestions were re- 
ceived in great number from both 
the marketing group and the gen- 
eral public. 

From thousands: submitted, a 
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name was to be chosen—short, 
euphonious, distinctive, easy to 
read and remember, and so free 
from any combination of the let- 
ters suggesting silk that deception 
in the future would be impossible. 
After considering and reconsider- 
ing, it was decided to invite the 
new fibre into the textile family 
under the name of rayon. 

Rayon, it was announced widely 
in the press, was the new generic 
term for the late artificial silk. It 
had been coined to meet the needs 
of the moment. The approval of 
the word by organizations such as 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association and the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, representing the 
combined interests of two large 
consuming divisions of the fibre, 
was soon followed by similar ac- 
tion from many other organiza- 
tions. These included the National 
Wholesale Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, the United Shirt Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Millinery 
Braid Trimming Manufacturers’ 
Association, the National Garment 
Retailers’. Association, and since 
then, the Knitted Outerwear Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Such a generous and im- 
mediate reception indicated that a 
wise choice had been made. 


INQUIRIES STARTED TO COME 


Inquiries about the new word 
flooded the silk association’s 
headquarters. There were offers 
of co-operation from such groups 
as were interested in accurate 
merchandising practices, and wel- 
comed any action which placed 
the textile on a par with others in 
having one distinct name. The 
National Vigilance Committee of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, and the Better 
Business Bureaus of many cities 
were outstanding in this group. It 
was evident that the need for the 
word was acute and, from the 
first, public sentiment was seen to 
be swinging to the use of it. 

By the autumn of 1924, the big 
producers of rayon were giving 
much space in their advertise- 
ments to the new name. The Vis- 
cose Company, one of the largest 
producers in this country, stated 
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that it was gratified to know that 
this product had come into the 
rightful heritage of a name that 
needed no apology. Trade and 


general periodicals took up the 
word. In their market pages, 
where there was formerly one 


column, there were now two, with 
two distinct titles, Silk and Rayon. 


NAME ACCEPTED IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Recognition of the word abroad 
began with the official approval 
by the Silk Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland—thus estab- 
lishing it uniformly in the two 
great English speaking countries. 
Efforts of the same association 
were effective in having the word 
adopted by the retail trade and the 
English public. 

So well accepted is the word in 
England that when application 
was made there for the private 
registration of the name by a firm 
in Yorkshire to cover cotton, 
woolen and silk goods, the over- 
tures of The Silk Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland were a 
determining influence in the with- 
drawal of the application. Valu- 
able co-operation was also given, 
in this case, by the Department of 
Commerce through its commercial 
attaché in England, by the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, and other groups which add- 
ed their protests. The publicity 
gained through this case was de- 
cidedly helpful in making rayon 
better known throughout the 
world. 

A situation similar to that in 
England, arose recently in this 
country when registration was ap- 
plied for in the Patent Office for 
the name Rayona. When the 
facts in the case where reviewed 
for the benefit of the applicant, 
he generously agreed to withdraw 
the name to avoid any adverse in- 
fluence on the general use of 
rayon. 

Official recognition of rayon in 
this country came from the De- 
partment of Commerce which is 
using the word in its official cor- 
respondence and in all reports. 


The department’s tabulations of 
imports will, in the future, make 
use of 

American 


rayon ; and 


the word 
England 


consuls in 
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: A Big Market 


wn 


at 
id 
“ If you think of Indianap- 
ne olis only as a city of 358,- 
th 760 population—which it 
““ has—you will miss an im- 
S portant and peculiar fact 
id about the Indianapolis 
al market. 
Indianapolis is the retail 
yO shopping center for the 
°S. Indianapolis Radius—a 
"a territory roughly 140 
he miles in diameter, with a 
population of 1,992,713. 
in Indianapolis and its trad- 
on 


ing territory thus become 





= one of the most important 
vn, markets in the nation. 

- Many factors contribute to the 
“ impressive importance of the 
hg Indianapolis Radius market. 
h- Size, of course. It is a big 
u- market, nearly 2,000,000 
nl, ' people live here. Indianapolis 
of is the center of a network of 
ial steam, electric and bus trans- 
a- portation lines that knit the 
la- Indianapolis Radius into an 
\d- unusually compact market. 

nd The Indianapolis News, the 
on greatest consumer medium in 
he Indiana, so dominates the field 


that it popularizes a product 
in Indianapolis and in the 
hi farthest hamlet in the Indian- 
is : ; : 

apolis Radius simultaneously 
and effectively. 


“ Nhe INDIANAPOLIS 


‘| NEWS 








a New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
ts. 110 East 42nd St. Advertising Manager The Tower Bldg. 
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have been notified to certify con- 
sular invoices in which rayon ap- 
pears. The appraisers of ports 
through which rayon is imported 
into the United States have been 
notified by the Silk Association of 
the adoption of the word that they 
may be ready to accept consular 
invoices in which it occurs. The 
Consclidated Freight Classifica- 
tion Committee has been asked to 
change items of classification now 
reading artificial silk to rayon. 
Other agencies of this nature will 
facilitate the absorption of the 
word into the language. 

The greatest popular impetus, 
however, was given to the new 
word when President Coolidge 
mentioned it in his speech to the 
National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers in April. By his 
reference, he concentrated the na- 
tion’s attention on the word. He 
said : 
“In the course of some re- 
searches preliminary to these re- 
marks, I found myself needing a 
somewhat more accurate defini- 
tion of a certain trade term, no 
doubt thoroughly familiar to all 
of you, than I was able to com- 
mand. The word was ‘rayon.’ 
But when I finally pulled down 
the alleged ‘unabridged’ dic- 
tionary on my desk, I searched in 
vain for it.” 


NAME MAY BE LISTED IN DICTIONARY 


Immediately after this was pub- 
lished, one of the largest publish- 
ing houses of a standard dicti- 
onary sent in an inquiry as to the 
origin and use of the word. This 
seems to augur well for its in- 
clusion in new editions of dic- 
tionaries, as the generic name for 
a specific yarn. 

Favorable progress of the word 
with the consumer has_ been 
noticed. Through advertising 
copy and other printed matter, the 
public has been educated to the 
use of the word, and reports from 
the retailer indicate that more and 
more, customers are asking for 
rayon by its proper name. 

So completely did sentiment 


swing to rayon that the Du Pont 
Fibersilk Company has this spring 
anaes its corporate name to the 

u 


Pont Rayon Company, an- 
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nouncing also that they would use 
the word exclusively on their 


product. “Naturally, a step of 
this kind has only been taken 
after very great deliberation,” 
their announcement read. “The 
article which we manufacture 
is not artificial in any sense 
of the word, nor is it. silk. 


It is a separate and distinct fibre 
in exactly the same category as 
other textile fibres and therefore 
just as much entitled to a name 
as cotton or wool. The industry 
has grown too large, the output is 
too great, the consumption too 
varied and universal for it to 
struggle further along under any 
assumed name.’ 

More recently, the Artificial 
Silk Knitted Fabric Association, 
Inc., announced their adoption of 
the word rayon in connection with 
the merchandising and distribu- 
tion of members’ products. It is 
expected this will be followed by 
a change in the name of the cor- 
porate title. As the knit goods 
manufacturers are the largest con- 
sumers of rayon, the action taken 
is very significant. 

The next step is to have the 
Federal Trade Commission decide 
through a case involving the use 
of the name silk on a rayon fab- 
ric, that rayon is the official name. 
and any other is misbranding, and 
thus unfair competition within 
the definition of the Commission. 
Especially does this seem desirable 
and necessary because in some 
instances the distinction between 
the two is confused by the use oi 
a combination such as “Rayon 
Silk.” 

It has been a daring experiment 
to invent a word and ask the 
world to accept it as the name of 
an entire industry. A representa- 
tive of the Department of Com- 
merce in conversation with a 
member cf the silk association 
staff a short time ago, remarked 
that all those to whom he had 
spoken of the achievement, had 
agreed that it was unique in the 
annals of modern commerce that 
a group of business men should 
name an industry in such a way 
and that the word should achieve 
such extensive circulation so 
rapidly. 
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Important News! 


BEGINNING MONDAY 


THE CONDE NAST 
SCHCOL& CAMP BUREAU 


Vogue—Vanity Fair—House & Garden—Children’s Vogue 


will be at your service 


ON THE FOURTH FLOOR 
AT BEST'S 


|= foremost authority on boys’ and girls’ 
schools and camps, and the foremost author- 
ity on school and camp clothes combine to render 
a complete service to parents. 


REPRESENTATIVE of the 

Conde Nast Educational 
Bureau will be hete to help you 
choose the right school or camp— 
to answer all your questions about 
where, when arid how much.-This 
information is reliable, unpreju- 
diced, and free. 


HE director of the Best & Co. 

School and Camp Outfitting 
department will be here to advise 
you about the proper clothes for 
the school or camp:you select, and 
will make up budgets of speci- 
fied amounts for those who 
wish it. 


This is the first time this unique service has 


been available to save your time and money. 
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What's the 


@ What’s the yardstick by which you meas- 
ure a city’s growth? Department stores, of 
course. Soon or late, a city gets the depart- 
ment stores it deserves. 












@ So when the executive heads of the Bern- 
heimer-Leader Stores, who know Baltimore and 
understand Baltimore’s needs, erect a new de- 
partment store unit capable of serving a city 





The new Lexington Street unit of the Bernheimer-Leader Stores. 
This building, with the old_ building adjoining and running 
through the entire block to Fayette Street, now gives this store 
a total floor area of more than 275,000 square feet. 





Ci 
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yardstick? 


of 1,000.000, it is a sign of Baltimore’s growth 
and a forecast of Baltimore’s future. 





@ The heads of this business are men of vision. 
They have not built for today alone, a city of 
792,983, but for Baltimore’s coming million. 


@ And their faith in the Sunpapers is also 
indicated when more than 75% of the 
Bernheimer-Leader advertising appropriation 
is spent with them. 


@ More big stores in the offing! Baltimore is 
growing. Get started in Baltimore—seventh 
city now—on the way to a million. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE SUN 





MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” 
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Tue circulation of The 
Daily Star in Indiana 
(outside of Indianapolis) 
exceeds that of any other 
Indianapolis newspaper 
by nearly 7,000. Pros- 
perous prospects acces- 
sible to you only through 
the columns of the only 
Indianapolis newspaper 


they take and read. 


The INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Always first—always fair—always complete 


CheShaer sroup 
Cricaco EVENING Post 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR 
Rocky Mountain News 

DENVER TIMES 
_. MUNCIE STAR 


Smr_ 












~©) 
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National Representatives 


KELLY-SMITH CoO. 
Marbridge Bldg., New York 
Lytton Bldg., Chicago 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORP. 


25 West 43rd Street 
New York 
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The Serial-Story Style of Illustration 


Picture Scenarios That Call for a Number of Connected Drawings, 
Leading Up to a Climax 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


ERIALIZED illustrations, in 

which a number of separate 
drawings lead up to a climax, 
and, in so doing, tell an impor- 
tant story in connection with the 
product, have made their appear- 
ance this year in a number of in- 
teresting new forms. Very often, 
they are made to take the place 
of much explanatory text. 

“Junket Stories” is the stand- 
ardized head given to a pictorial 
novelty for Junket dessert. The 
campaign is an appropriate ex- 
ample of this school of advertis- 
ing. In each display, there are six 
individual drawings, executed in 
a “story-book” style, and as the 
reader passes down through them, 
in their proper order, a significant 
message is delivered. 

The typical Junket pictorial 
story runs something like this: 
little girl was difficult to please 
in the matter of food, although 
mother tried to coax her. She 
would not drink milk. Nor would 
she take potatoes and spinach, 
and other vegetables: porridge did 
not appeal to her appetite, and 
mother worried, because, as the 
series of illustrations showed, this 
contrary little girl was growing 
thinner, day by day. We see the 
mother in tears, and then, the 
tempting dish of Junket and a 
final climax as the vigorous child 
dances gleefully with her toys. 

One of the most compelling 
name plates observed recently util- 
izes this serial story form of illus- 
tration as a tie-up with the letter- 
ing of “Dim-A-Lite.” There are 
five tiny squares and in each the 
head of a small child. Number 
one pictures “glare” and the little 
girl holds her chubby hand be- 
fore her eyes. This square is very 
light in tone. Number two, bear- 
ing the title “dim,” pictures the 
same child, smiling, with the tone 
values a bit darker than in the 
previous drawing. Now comes 
number three, “dusk,” with an 
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appropriate study of the child. 
Four is “night light,” as the weary 
eyelids close, and, finally, “dark,” 
all lights out, represented by a 
solid black square. One of the 
novelties of this pictorial nameplate 
is the manner in which the letters 
have been drawn. They also 
gradate from light to dark. 

In a Crisco color spread, a se- 
rial story in pictures takes a 
housewife from the very first 
operation in baking a pie, to the 
moment when it is ready for eat- 
ing, and it is easy to imagine that 
the young housewife, just learn- 
ing to do these things, will find 
the serial story of unusual assis- 
tance and interest. 

A picture story is used to tell 
the variety of tasks performed 
by the Eureka vacuum cleaner. The 
reader accompanies a busy house- 
wife as she cleans floors, drap- 
eries, mattresses, high moldings, 
radiators, etc. 


A NEWSPAPER SERIAL 


A newspaper series which has 
attracted unusual attention be- 
cause of its new viewpoint, al- 
though the space has been limited 
to two and three columns, seven 
inches, has each advertisement 
divided into six little squares. A 
serial story, ever changing, is told 
in these separate pictures. The 
product is a tale for babies, and a 
cooing, fat little youngster plays 
the star part throughout the se- 
ries. The infant’s antics are amus- 
ing, although the selling message 
is never neglected. 

In advertising a new moiucl, 
the Paige automobile falls into the 
serialized picture story form and 
does it with rare skill. One by 
one, the features of the car are 
unfolded and explained. In a 
single page, nine different pen and 
inks form a chain of pictured 
facts which demonstrate the spe- 
cial features of the Paige. 

Executed in the comic strip 
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spirit, and by an artist whose 
work in this direction has been 
long and favorably known, an ad- 
vertisement for Duofold under- 
wear introduced eleven different 
humorous pen drawings which, in 
the aggregate, told the story of 
what a certain “Mr. 


* as the use of 
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cellence of the skilfully drawn 
pictures. “Extracts from the Life 
and Letters of Ivory Soap,” was 
the headline, and the illustrations 
turned, variously, to such scenes 
the product in the 
by the Indians of 
the great West, etc. 


Orient, its use 





Jones” discovered 
on a wintry, windy 
day. The hand-let- 
tered text beneath 
these illustrations 
represents the story 
as told in his own 








nw» Juvrket 


Have you ob- 
served the new se- 
rialized story-pic- 
tures used for 
Chipso? A sort of 
child’s  fairy-story 
spirit runs through 








language. It is un- 


them, with an odd 





necessary to follow 
Jones through all 
of his adventures, 
but with text and 
comic illustrations, 
the story of Duo- 


little figure, made 
all of bubbles, as 
the important per- 
former. This tiny 
bubble-man is in or 
near each separate 





fold and its ad- 


drawing, actively 





vantages is recited 
in an _ altogether 
delightful manner 
and one calculated 
to interest men. 
Whatever’ we 
may think of them, 
these comics have 





engaged in calling 
attention to certain 
facts. Rhymed text 
accompanies the 
series. If the reader 
did not take the 
trouble to read the 
quite lengthy addi- 








struck an exceed- 
ingly popular audi- 
ence, the country 
over, interesting to 
the old as well as 
to the young. And 





tional text, he 
would gain, from 
these __ serialized 
cartoon illustra- 
tions, a comprehen- 
sive idea of the 





advertisers are be- 


uses of the product 
One of the most 


coming conscious THE  STORY-BOOK, SERIALIZED 

of it. STYLE SERVES JUNKET’S NEEDS unusual advertise- 
Sometimes, me- tiated ments to appear in 

chanical facts can many months, was 

be more attractively told by a serialized picturegram for Na- 

means of the serialized picture tional Mazda lamps, in which 

method than any other. The Hoff- there were art interjections be- 


man Heater Company uses four 
numbered panels which explain 
exactly what happens when the 


hot water faucet is turned on 
after the Hoffman system has 
bee . installed. 


Pebeco, for almost a year, has 
employed photographically made 
serial stories, of the “he and she” 
school, to elaborate certain pleas- 
ant phases of having white, per- 
fect teeth. 

A double-spread in colors for 
Ivory soap carried the spirit of 
the picture serial, made all the 
more attractive because of the ex- 


tween every paragraph of a piece 
of brief text. This method of 
make-up and of composition was, 
alone, sufficient to give the page 


marked individuality. And how 
cleverly the message itself was 
written: 


“Light is a tricky sort of thing 
It fools you. You'd think that 
these three lamps ought to give 
you heaps and lots of light— 
ought to make it as light as day.” 


(Little vignette of the three 
lamps. ) 

“Do you know how light ‘day- 
light?’ is? All right, try this: 
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“A (lass Magazine in a Class 
by Itself”’..... BECAUSE ~ 


_ 1.... Its Readers Are 
Selected by Débutantes 


T WAS the sensation of the subscription 
I world a year or so ago, when Harper's 
| Bazar first employed débutantes, them- 
selves daughters of wealthy and prominent 
families, to help select its audience. This 
work has been progressing steadily ever 
since. Upon request we shall be glad to put 
before any advertiser the facts about this 

deb-selected audience. 


Harpers Bagar 


2/ IN LONDON ~ 1Ofr IN PARIS 
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Sometime, in the daytime, turn on 
all the lamps in the room and 
notice how little difference it 
makes in the light—in the day- 
time.” (Picture of the experiment 
being tried.) 

“Then remember that the light 
from these lamps is all the light 
you have at night, even when all 
of them are on. You have, at 
night, exactly the amount of light 
which isn’t enough to notice in 
the daytime. You know that it’s 


not enough. Lamps, at night, 
ought to do more than just 
make holes in the dark.” (Pic- 


ture of a dimly illuminated. 
room at night) “Get larger bulbs. 
Maybe you need more lamps, too. 
Most homes do.” (Visualization of 
attractive new lamps and _ the 
larger bulbs.) 


ANOTHER SUGGESTED TEST IS 
ILLUSTRATED 


“Here’s another way you can 
be fooled into thinking that you 
have enough light, when you 
haven’t: When you want to see 
how much light a lamp gives, you 
look at the lamp, don’t you?” 
(Picture of a man looking at a 
lamp.) “It certainly looks like 
plenty, that way, but it fools you. 
Instead of looking at the lamp, 
look at what the lamp is sup- 
posed to illuminate.” (Insert of 
the same man glancing down at 
his evening newspaper.) 

On this page, as you proceed, 
these short paragraphs of text, 
please remember, are interspersed 
with small illustrations in which 
there is just a dash of color. Just 
when a subject might become a 
little tedious, as explanations of 
a technical character are apt to do, 
the artist intervenes and bright- 
ens up the composition. In this 
vein, the advertisement runs its 
complete course, using twenty pic- 
tures of small size, to round out 
the little serial narrative of ser- 
vice. 

Do such compositions and such 
layouts tend to confuse the reader 
and to scatter vision, making con- 
centration on any one element im- 
possible? Not when the illustra- 
tions themselves form a running 
narrative, working out a sequence 
of ideas. 
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Kodel Radio Account for 
Midland Agency 


The Kodel Radio Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, formed through the merger 
of the Automatic Electric Devices Com- 
pany and the Kodel Radio Manufactur- 
ing Company, has placed its advertising 
account with the Midland Advertising 
Agency, of that city. Newspapers, busi- 
ness papers and magazines will be used. 

The New Idea Shirt Company and 
the Hamilton Castor Company, both of 
Cincinnati, also have placed their adver- 
tising accounts with this agency. The 
former will use magazines and the latter 
will use business 
mail. 


H. K. Boice, Vice-President, 
George L. Dyer Agency 
_Hugh Kendall Boice has been elected 
vice-president of The George L. Dyer 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. He has been with the Dyer 
agency for several years and was 
formerly president of Critchfield & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
Mr. Boice succeeds W. C. Cook who 
has been made vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of The American Ther- 
mos Bottle Company, Norwich, Conn. 


papers and direct 





Kresge Appoints Joseph E. 


Hanson Agency 

Kresge Department Stores, Inc., has 
appointed the Joseph E. Hanson Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, New- 
ark, N. J., as advertising counsel. The 
Hanson agency has completed a survey 
for . §. Plaut & Company, one 
of the Kresge group, and will now 
undertake similar work for other stores 
in the group. 


Challis Gore Joins Gardner 


Agency 

Challis Gore, head of the service de- 
partment of Albert Frank & Company, 
Inc., with which he has been _asso- 
ciated for the last five years, has joined 
the Gardner Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York, as an account execu- 
tive. He formerly was with Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


Buys McKee Interest in 


al bd ,’ 

St. Louis ““Globe-Democrat” 

E. Lansing Ray has purchased the 
interests of the Ellen J. McKee estate 
in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Mr. 
Ray became president and editor of that 
paper in 1919, after the death of Charles 
H. McKee. There will be no change in 
officers or policy. 


R. L. Skofield Elected Presi- 


dent of Sweets Company 

Ray L. Skofield has been elected 
president of the Sweets Company otf 
America, Inc., New York, manufactur- 
er of Lance Cough Drops and Tootsie 
Rolls. He succeeds L. W. Levy, re- 
signed. 
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Enotes, boilers, pumps, condensers ? 
To be sure. But that isn’t all. 


By title POWER’s readers are executives, con- 
sulting engineers, superintendents, mechanical 
engineers, electrical engineers, master mechanics, 
works managers, etc. You'll find them wherever 
power generation is an important factor—in 
central stations, steel mills, ice plants, textile 
mills, public buildings, paper mills—in every 
branch of industry. 


But their function isa common one. They are 
responsible and in authority when it comes to 
the generation and application of the kilowatts, 
horsepowers, and pounds of steam that keep 
industry going. 


This means that they are responsible for and 
buy equipment for not only the generation of 
power, but for its many common industrial 
applications as well—refrigeration machinery, 
heating and ventilating apparatus, motors, con- 
trol, speed reducers, belting, instruments, etc. 


POWER readers are responsible for power 
generation and application everywhere in 
industry. If your products have a place in their 
production work, POWER has a place in your 
sales work. 


Supporting data? Lots of it. Just ask. 


POWER 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
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What do POWER’s readers buy? 
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Certain Editor 


ERTAIN editorial changes which are 
being made in Fiction Lovers Maga- 
zine make it no longer a logical member 


of THE MACFADDEN UNIT. 


~ This magazine will, therefore, be with- 
drawn from THE UNIT after the 
August, 1925, issue. 


In place of Fiction Lovers Magazine, 
there will be added to THE UNIT, 
beginning with the September issue, a 
new Macfadden Publication entitled 
“Movie Magazine” with a guaranteed 
monthly net paid circulation of 100,000 
copies. 


This change will in no wise affect the 
guarantee of THE UNIT which is 
2,725,000 copies, net paid monthly; nor 
will this change affect the present rate 
of THE UNIT which is $11.00 per agate » 
line, $4,500 a page. 





“United to do 
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ial Changes— 


THE UNIT will continue, as before, 
to give greater coverage at less cost than 
any other magazine or group of maga- 
zines, and to deliver a circulation far in 
excess of its guarantee. 


These Magazines, beginning with the 
September, 1925, issue, will form THE 
MACFADDEN UNIT: 


TRUE STORY 
TRUE ROMANCES 
DREAM WORLD 


TRUE DETECTIVE 
MYSTERIES 


MOVIE MAGAZINE 





> od Service for You”’ 
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twice 


Oklahom™ 

















Getting Lay Dealers to Absorb 
Technical Facts 


It Is Not an Easy Task—But the Hoskins Manufacturing Company 
Seems to Have Developed a Practical Plan 


By E. B. Weiss 


Fe is not an easy task to im- 
press upon most dealers and 
their salespeople sales-making facts 
concerning even everyday items of 
merchandise. It is much more dif- 
ficult to convey similar informa- 
tion to retail distributors when the 
product is of a technical nature. 

Apparently, the Hoskins Manu- 
facturing Company, Detroit, pro- 
ducers of Chromel resistance wire, 
a technical product, has worked 
out a plan which succeeds in get- 
ting lay dealers to absorb technical 
facts. The method should be in- 
teresting, not only to manufac- 
turers of technical items, but also 
to advertisers of products of a 
more general nature. 

However, before describing the 
plan, it seems to be advisable to 
point out a fault inherent in a 
great quantity of dealer educa- 
tional material. This fault is trace- 
able to the fact that so many 
manufacturers plan their material 
with the thought in mind that re- 
tailers and retail clerks, as a class, 
are stupid, stubborn and statical. 
That is a very poor mental ap- 
proach to this, or any problem, for 
that matter. It contributes a men- 
tal hazard which is almost bound 
to trip up the advertiser and show 
its handiwork in every page of this 
kind of literature. 

Beyond question, much dealer- 
help material would be vastly more 
useful if advertisers would con- 
tinually bear these two thoughts in 
mind: First: the dealer usually 
finds twenty-four hours a day 
about a dozen too few for the de- 
mands upon his time. Second: re- 
tail salespeople are subject to the 
ordinary human limitations and 
your product is probably little 
more than of passing interest in 
their respective careers. 

Consciously, or otherwise, the 
dealer education literature of the 
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Hoskins Manufacturing Company 
shows a recognition of these two 
factors. There is no implication 
in this printed matter of a “higher- 
than-thou” attitude. Neither is the 
impression given that the manufac- 
turer feels that there is just one 
object of importance in this uni- 
verse—his product. No doubt this 
is at least one reason why Hoskins 
finds that it is meeting with some 
degree of success in its dealer 
education work, 


THE BACKGROUND 


Now what was the specific prob- 
lem with which the Hoskins com- 
pany had to contend? 

In brief, this was the situation: 
Hoskins does not sell directly or 
even indirectly to dealers. Its cus- 
tomers are those manufacturers 
who use nickel-chromium alloy in 
the construction of heating ele- 
ments for electric heating devices. 
Probably twenty-five of these 
manufacturers use 80 per cent of 
this alloy. That means a highly 
restricted list of customers. As a 
matter of fact, the list is still fur- 
ther restricted by the fact that of 
these twenty - five manufacturers, 
six do about 50 per cent of the 
business. 

The company’s largest customers 
are concerns whose names are 
familiar in every household. Their 
products have wide public accep- 
tance under their own trade names. 

All this has a direct bearing on 
the present dealer educational cam- 
paign for the following reason: 
The Hoskins company believes that 
inasmuch as its manufacturer-cus- 
tomers are so strongly intrenched, 
it is hardly likely that any con- 
sumer advertising which Hoskins 
might do would ever have much 
influence on the business obtained 
from them. They are perfectly 
capable of doing all the advertis- 














ing they need. Outside assistance 
is not needed. This applies to 
dealer advertising. The six largest 
users of Chromel resistance wire, 
and most of the others, are large 


users of business-paper space. 
They require no help from 
Hoskins. 


What was the company to ad- 
vertise? Consider this: The Hos- 
kins company supplies electrical 
manufacturers with Chromel resis- 
tance wire which is used in the 
heating elements of _ electric 
heating devices. These heating 
elements are hidden away in- 
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side the device. The consumer 
never sees the heating ele- 
ment and gives it not a thought 
until something goes wrong. The 
dealer is usually only a trifle more 
interested in heating elements than 
is the consumer. 

But the heating element is im- 
portant. Retailers should know 
more about it than they do. They 
should be better posted on the sub- 
ject so that they will be in a posi- 
tion to talk more intelligently about 
heating devices when they are sell- 
ing an electrical device in which 
one is used. 

When these things were thought 
over, Hoskins decided that if it 
were possible to formulate an ad- 
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vertising plan which would enable 
the company to tell the dealer 
something helpful about the heat- 
ing elements that are in the de- 
vices he sells, this would react 
favorably on the manufacturers 
making these devices, and, of 
course, these benefits would also 
trickle down to the Hoskins com- 
pany. 

About six months ago, it oc- 
curred to Hoskins to endeavor to 
tell the story of Chromel in a 
direct-mail piece. Then arose the 
problem of what to say and how 
to say it. The selling points of 


ry 
the electine heating 
‘chements — wnt 


HIGHLY DISTINCTIVE 


a product like Chromel resistance 
wire are necessarily of a technical 
character. The average electrical 
dealer is a layman so far as these 
technicalities are concerned. Con- 
sequently, it was necessary to talk 
to him in layman terms. 

Charles S. Kinnison, advertising 
manager of Hoskins, in explaining 
how the copy angle for this educa- 
tional work was hit upon, said: 
“It happens to be a literal fact that, 
as we say in our advertising, 
Chromel virtually created the 
electric heating appliance industry. 
We feel justified in saying this be- 
cause, up to the time of its dis- 
covery, all available heating ele- 
ments were unsatisfactory due to 
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Just Out! 


“A Great New Class of Bond Buyers” 


IS is the title of a booklet pub- 
lished by the Chicago Evening 
American which presents facts 
and figures of particular interest 
to financial advertisers and to 
manufacturers of commodities 
coming under the classification of 
luxuries. 


Send today for a free copy of 
this booklet. It contains an anal- 
ysis of present-day conditions that 
will, we believe, prove helpful to 
sales and advertising executives. 


A good newspaper 


Daily average net paid circulation for the six 
month period ending March 31, 1925—474,230 
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the fact that the oxygen of the air 
attacked them so readily that they 
burned out ina short time. There- 
fore, oxygen was the thing that 
stood in the way of the develop- 
ment of heating appliances since it 
corroded too rapidly all of the 
then-known heating element alloys. 

“Inasmuch as this was a fact, we 
thought it would be a good idea 
were we to make it the general 
theme of the story that we wanted 
to tell the layman dealer. Every 
dealer knows that all heating ele- 
ments ultimately burn out and we 
felt that if the reason for this 
were explained to him, and if he 
were told how a good line of 
heating appliances resisted the at- 
tack of oxygen, he would have 
more confidence in those appliances 
and, consequently, could sell them 
more effectively. 

“Practically everyone is familiar 
with oxygen. Relatively few, how- 
ever, are familiar with the chemi- 
cal phenomenon which is known 
technically as ‘oxidation.’ Yet, it 
was this matter of oxidation which 
we felt we should explain. 

“Tt was apparent to us that the 
problem resolved itself into one of 
teaching. That meant that we 
had to start, as all instructors do, 
from the ‘known,’ and, from this, 
proceed to the ‘unknown.’ Oxygen 
was the known. So we used it as 
the starting point, calling it ‘The 
Friendly Enemy.’ I think the ap- 
propriateness of this phrase is ob- 
vious.” 

A booklet called “The Friendly 
Enemy” was written. It can be 
read in about ten minutes. The 
text does not read like a fairy 
tale. Neither is it written in the 
language of a technical treatise. 
Instead, an effort was made to sur- 
round the subject with an air of 
romance but, at the same time, to 
explain clearly the special proper- 
ties of Chromel resistance wire 
without permitting the explana- 
tion to run into too much space. 

Here is the way the booklet 
starts : 


Fresh air is suggestive of rosy cheeks, 
of flowers, of eer plants. Fresh air 
suggests life. urely nothing could be 
milder, or less violent, than clear, fresh 
alr. 

And yet, the very thing that gives to 
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air its life-giving and life-sustaining at- 


tributes is a Gas, which, under right 
conditions, may be transformed into a 
ravenous, gnawing, destructive force, 


before which iron will melt, and flow as 
liquid as water. 


There is another paragraph or 
two and then, after it is told that 
the gas referred to is called “oxy- 


gen,” the booklet promptly gets 
down to oxidation and heating 
elements. It does it in this way: 


When iron is wet or hot it seems to 
be most susceptible to the attack of the 
Oxygen, which forms this coating that 
we know as “rust.” But the chemist 
would say that the iron was “oxidized” 
—which means “combined with Oxy- 
en.” 

If the piece of iron should be heated 
until it is red hot, the Oxygen com- 
bines with it very readily, and the rust 
is formed more rapidly. Less and less 
pure iron remains, until finally it 
crumbles to pieces. This is what hap- 
pens to a grate that burns out. It is 
also what happens to an electric iron 
that has burned out.” 


The discovery of Chromel is 
then described, as well as_ the 
process of manufacture, all in the 
same simple, pleasant language. 
After that we read: 


interesting to know why 
Chromel is so durable. Like all metal, 
it does oxidize a little bit, but the rust 
that forms on it is unlike all other rust, 
in that it does not flake off, but is in the 
nature of a tight skin, adhering very 
strongly to the metal. It happens 
also to be of a very dense character— 
so dense, in fact, that the air cannot 
pass through it. Hence it acts as a 
protective coating for the wire, and 
prevents further rusting or “oxidation.” 


It may be 


From these extracts, it will be 
noticed that Hoskins has accom- 
plished quite successfully the very 
difficult task of making a technical 
subject easy to understand with- 
out making it appear childish. 
However, it was very wisely de- 
cidedto see whether the booklet 
would meet with the approval of 
everyone concerned before mailing 
it to a list of dealers. The book- 
let was sent to all Hoskins manu- 
facturer-customers, with the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Our experience in the electric heating 
industry has led us to ieve that 
salesmen, whether employed by the 
manufacturer, the jobber, or the dealer, 
do not know as much as they ought to 
about the heating element in the devices 
which they are selling. Facts regard 
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Retail Trade Average Above 
Last Year 


According to the Federal Reserve 
Board, retail trade, averaged over the 
country, is running ahead of last year. 
Sales of 523 retail stores scatter 
throughout the United States showed a 
sales volume for April 1.6 per cent 
larger than in April, 1924. However, 
this is a decrease from March of this 
year which showed an increase over 
March, 1924, of 6.1 per cent. 

Not all sections of the country are 
enjoying the general advance however. 
In four reserve districts, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland and Chicago, sales 
were less than last year. The South- 
west reported the most significant in- 
crease with Kansas City stores averag- 
ing 7 per cent greater than in 1924. 

Following is a table showing gains 
in eight districts which overbalance the 
losses shown in four. 


ee +4.1% 
7 OS eee eee +2 % 
PEE Ss.crdisesssouneneenane + 4% 
i Pn - oicrtehene caw newt +7.4% 
PEE «xo vacaswosaeemung +7 % 
TED © 65 Ss 5 vi-cio-o ev rere + .7% 
oa cos mena ie paral +9.9% 
Pe DED. cccesesencceese +4.3% 
EES RIE ee Aa ae — 4% 
er —2.8% 
IIE. a5 '6ec.6Kracravereweearee rasa —2.4% 
ree ee — 8% 


Bearing out these reports on retail 
trade are the figures on carloadings. The 
merchandise and miscellaneous freight 
moved by railroads, which class repre- 
sents the goods destined for retail con- 
sumption, has been consistently high 
in volume since the first of the year. 


11 Per Cent Gain in Life 


Insurance Sales for Quarter 


Life insurance sales for the first quar 
ter of 1925 show an 11 per cent increase 
over the same period of 1924, according 
to a report of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. This sets a new 
record in life insurance volume. Forty- 
five companies report a total business 
amounting to $2,421,461,000 over this 
period. -By months, January shows an 
increase. of 9.1 per cent, February, 16.5 
per cent, and March 8.1 per cent over 
the 1924 figures. 


Industrial Activity for First 
Quarter of 1924 


From an industrial production view- 
point, the first three months of 1925 
proved to be more active than the cor- 
responding period of 1924. Production 
of important industries, in fact, shows 
decrease only in two lines, automobiles 
and bituminous coal. As far as auto 
mobile production is concerned, there 
seems to be nothing adverse in the de 
crease shown for 1925 as it is gen- 
erally conceded that last year the motor 
industry witnessed an over-production. 

One of the interesting results of the 
first quarter has been the increase in 
cotton manufacturing activity which 
showed improvement over March and 
over last year as well. 

Following is a comparison for eight 
of the major industries with the first 
three months of 1924. 


Pig Iron Output........ + 6.2 per cent 
Cement Production....... “its” * 
Mine Copper Output....+10.7 “ “ 
Steel Ingot Output...... + 4 ilies 
ee eee +i? * 
Cotton Consumption...... as" * 
Auto Production ........ —18 ines 
Soft Coal Output........ —68 “ “ 


Railroad Freight and Passenger 
Rates Slightly Decrease 


Railway Age reports that railroad 
freight rates are being reduced gradu- 
ally but steadily. Wages paid to rail- 
way employees on the other hand are 
steadily advancing. In four months 
ending with January, 1925, lower aver- 
ave rates compared with those in ef- 
fect in the same period a year azo 
cost the railways $50,000,000 _ in 
earnings, while advances in straight 
time daily and hourly wages made the 
payrolls, $16,000,000 larger in the same 
months. While no general reduction 
of rates has been made since 1922, 
both the average revenues per ton 
mile and per passenger mile show re- 
ductions which are saving the public 
a considerable amount and costing the 
railways correspondingly. In anu- 
ary, 1924, for example, the average 
rate per ton mile was 1.086 cents, 
while in January, 1925, it was only 
1.057 cents, which is the lowest figure 
that has been reached since the general 
advance in rates in 1920. 
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Analysis of Paint and Varnish 
Production for 1924 

The Department of Commerce an 
nounces that, according to data _ col- 
lected at the last semi-annual canvass 
of paint and varnish manufacturers, 
there were produced during the six- 
month period from July Ist to 
December 31, 1924, 233,866,900 pounds 
of paste paints. This includes 
152,552,700 pounds of white lead in 
oil, 5,961.600 pounds of zinc oxide 
in oil and 75,352,600 pounds of other 
paste paints. There were also pro- 
duced 43,151,600 gallons of ready 
mixed and semi-paste paints; 32,141, 100 
gallons of varnishes, japans and _lac- 
and in addition 2,160,300 gal- 


quers, ) 
lons of nitrocellulose varnishes’ or 
lacquers. 

These figures show a decrease of 


something like 7.8 per cent from the 
first half of 1924 for paste paints, 4.4 
per cent for ready mixed and semi-paste 
paints and 7.4 per cent for varnishes 
and lacquers, while for nitrocellulose 
lacquers an increase of something like 51 
per cent is reported. All of these classi- 
fications, however, show decided increases 
over production and sale for 1923. 


Cotton Manufacturers Urge 


. “ . 
Production Curtailment 

The National Council of American 
Cotton Manufacturers, a few days ago, 
passed a resolution to the effect that the 
only immediate remedy for present con- 
ditions in the industry is curtailment of 
production. Their report expresses con- 
cern at the growing tendency on the 
part of some mills to make up for the 
losses of 1924 by stepping up production. 
They foresee a glutting of the market 
with unsold goods just as happened as 
a result of the record-breaking production 
of 1923, when almost a billion and a 
half square yards more of cloth were 
turned out than during the former 
record year of 1914. 

The resolution of the council is purely 
a suggestion but indications are that 
many mills will fall in line on the 
curtailment program. One of the 
largest denim producers in the South 
has already dropped to a four day 
basis and some of the Fall River print 
cloth mills are cutting down production. 
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Ten-Year Average of Crop 
Marketing by Farmers 


An analysis of the marketing of grain 


crops by farmers over a ten year period 
has recently been made by the Derart 
ment of Agriculture. 

As a general rule farmers seem to 


market most of their wheat in the sum- 
mer and autumn months. Marketing of 
oats follows a similar trend. For ex- 
ample, 76.2 per cent of wheat is sold 
from farms during the six months com 
mencing in July. 

This same period usually sees the mar 
keting of 64.8 per cent of the oats 
crop. The corn marketing situation is 
slightly different, November, December, 
January and February being the heavy 
selling months for farmers when nearly 
50 per cent of the corn crop is sold. 

Further study of the figures shows that 
the trend of grain marketing by farmers 
last year was apparently normal. For 
instance, 77.1 per cent of last year’s 
wheat crop was marketed from July to 
December as against 76.2 per cent which 
is the ten year average. 

This study seems to indicate that 
grain speculators and not the farmers 
were the heavy losers in the sharp fall 
in grain prices in March. 


Department Store Stocks 
Slightly Above 1924 

The Federal Reserve Board reports 
that department store stocks are at pres 
ent about 28 per cent above 1919. Last 
year the value of store stocks was 27 per 
cent above 1919 and the year before 
about 18 per cent above 1919. 

While the volume of goods sold at re 
tail is a more accurate measure of trade, 
goods retained in stock is also important. 
When stocks are low it is a pretty good 
indication that the public is buying and 
that merchants are likely to be forced 
to quickly replenish stocks with sup- 
plies from jobbers and_ wholesalers. 
When stocks are high it may be be- 
cause there is a lack of consumer buy- 
ing or that merchants are anticipating 
future demand. 

In considering the higher level of 
stocks for 1925, it must be remembered 
that increases in prices have probably 
contributed somewhat to the present 
standing of stocks. 





A Break-Down of Motor Maintenance and Service shows 


Vehicles Served and Average Sales per Station 
Motor Age has compiled the following interesting table showing the growth in the 


number of motor service establishments since 1920, 


together with the number of 


vehicles served per station and their average sales volume of supplies and parts. 


Vehicles per 
Service Station Sales per Station 
163 


Service Sta. 


Total Sales of 


Supplies and Parts 
Service Supplies 


1920 47,4 $7,933 $375,500,000 
1921 55,521 166 7,481 415,400,000 
1922 63,241 177 8,778 555,250,000 
1923 69,689 192 8,624 601,100,000 
1924 67,822 244 9,420 639,300,000 
1925 68,159 — “tc |. seapebtevs 
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Automobile Costs Are Down 
While Other Items Advance 


The following compilation by _ the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce shows how the cost of automo- 
biles has decreased since 1913 as com- 
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Improvement Over Last Year 
in Wholesale Dry Goods 
Marshall Field & Company, in their 
weekly review of the wholesale dry goods 
trade says: “Current wholesale distribu- 
tion of dry goods was slightly less than 








pared with the rising cost of other last week’s volume, but was well ahead 
commodities. of last year. 

1913 co Cost Now Road sales were also somewhat less 
Automobiles ........ $.71 than last week’s volume but showed a 
Cost of living ...... 1:00 1.67 marked improvement over the corre- 
8 err 1.00 1.74 sponding period a year ago. There were 
Oe ree 1.00 1.65 more customers in the market than in 
House furnishings... 1.00 2.16 1924. Sales of merchandise for deliv- 
Frame building ..... 1.00 1.96 ery after July 1 are well ahead of the 


corresponding period of a year ago. 
Collections for the week were about the 
same as for the same week last year. 


$3,500,000,000 Lost Yearly 
Through Criminal Activity 
The total financial loss through the 
operation of criminals is estimated at 
more than $3,500,000,000 for this 
year. A few of the principal items of 


Increase in Travel Seen from 


Sale of Travelers Cheques 
For the first quarter of 1925, sales 


loss follow: of travelers cheques by the American 
Embezzlement ........... $120,000,000 Express Company were 22 per cent 
ee 400,000,000 ahead of the same period last year and 
Burglary, larceny and petty during April and May sales seem to 

” oe, Ee 250,000,000 be running at about the same increase 
Forgery, including worth- over 1924. 

less and bogus checks... - 208, 000,000 Last year’s sales of cheques were the 
Seaport robberies, piracie largest in the company’s history and 

and custom frauds ..... * 100, 000,000 all indications point to a summer of 
Railroad thefts ....ccccce 25,000,000 heavy travel. Reports from the resorts 
Stock frauds ....ccecs - «+ 1,700,000,000 and ‘steamship companies indicate that 
Insurance frauds ........ 1,000,000,000 bookings to domestic resorts as well as 
pO PEERS Pe 50,000,000 on foreign ‘cruises are exceeding last 
ee 75,000,000 year. 





An Estimate of the Expansion of the Motor Industry 

When we consider that the present motor registration in the United States is 
something like 18,060,000, or one motor vehicle for every 6.33 persons, it is natural 
to ponder about the future of the motor industry. Unless some one comes forth 
with a practical instrument or means of transportation that the world will accept in 
substitution for the motor car it is not extravagant to state that the trade is destined 
for a steady expansion which will grow as long as population continues to grow. 

It is estimated by the Census Bureau that in 1950 this country will have a popu- 
lation of 150,000,000 and a motor vehicle registration of something like 38,055,000 
including both passenger cars and trucks. Based on this estimate of population’s in- 
crease, the table below, pertaining to the motor industry, is interesting. 


925 1950 
DE SERIE sats ssesapecasesens a Sa 38,055,000 
DE COE ccs cusridaendeee kf) Se 34,000,000 
EL 55 0000ssestnsnecerenees pe og ee 4,055,000 
Gainfully Employed ...... (1920 Census) 41,614,248.... (Estimate) 58,500,000 
PORE TOI: 5.0.0 508 002s 06a0e 26, ‘088, ee 24,500,000 


One motor vehicle to 
every 3.94 persons 


One motor vehicle to 
every 6.33 persons 
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ing a product are always interesting to 
a buyer. With this in view we = 

ared the enclosed booklet, ‘The 

riendly Enemy,” hoping to lighten the 
burden of the Sales Manager by con- 
tributing our bit to the common cause, 
by telling the story of Chromel. 

Will you be good enough to look over 
the booklet, and if you think sufficiently 
well of our efforts see that it gets into 
the proper hands in your Sales Depart- 
ment, and tell that gentleman that we are 
prepar to furnish any number of 
copies which he might require for his 
own salesmen and those of his jobbers 
or dealers. 


Every customer answered this 
letter asking for considerable 
quantities of the booklet. These 
were requested for mailing to the 
salesmen of the different manufac- 
turers. One manufacturer sent 
Hoskins his list of agent jobbers 
and special jobbers and asked that 
they be written to concerning the 
booklet. Another company, which 
is probably the largest manufac- 
turer in the business, wrote a per- 
sonal letter to all its district 
managers calling their attention to 
the booklet. 

This cordial response encouraged 
Hoskins to give the booklet a fur- 
ther try-out. A letter was sent to 
approximately 150 large jobbers 
and dealers which read as follows: 


With the idea of giving electric ap- 
pliance salesmen some helpful informa- 
tion about heating elements, we have 
prepared the enclosed booklet, ‘The 
Friendly Enemy.” 

It tells the story of Chromel, in terms 
of oxygen, and explains why heating de- 
vices equipped with Chromel elements 
are. desirable. But the primary purpose 


of the booklet, as we’ve said before, is | 


to give your salesman some helpful in- 
formation. 

Read the story, yourself, and if you 
think it is worth while, we’ll send you 
whatever number of copies you'd like 
to have—at no charge, of course. 


The latest count shows that 
forty-two replies were received to 
this letter, which means a 25 per 
cent return. Most of these re- 
plies were signed by the sales man- 
ager or an officer of the company. 
Since no _ return postcard or 
stamped envelope was enclosed, 
that return may be considered en- 
tirely satisfactory. These forty- 


two jobbers and dealers who an- 
swered asked for a total of 1,700 
booklets. 

Rg these results as evidence of 
the 


demand for the booklet, a 
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trade-paper series was prepared 
around it. In this series, Hoskins 
hammers away at only one selling 
point—how Chromel resists the at- 
tack of “The Friendly Enemy.” 
Because of the repetition of this 
single talking point, it was felt 
necessary to use __ illustrations 
which, due to their very remote- 
ness, would possess attention value. 
These illustrations were based on 
what might be called the twelve 
friendly enemies of Nature. They 
are: Air, sun, rain, wind, clouds, 
frost, snow, etc. 

Each advertisement occupies 
double-page space. The main 
illustration is usually on the left- 
hand page. On this same page is 
usually a small panel stripped into 
the illustration. In this panel, 
Hoskins explains as briefly as pos- 
sible just why the particular ele- 
ment of nature referred to is 
actually a friendly enemy. On the 
right-hand page is explained how 
Chromel meets its friendly enemy 
—Oxygen. 

Mr. Kinnison says in conclusion: 
“We fully expect this trade-paper 
campaign to be sharply criticized 
by some people and perhaps some 
kind things will be said about it 
by others. However, if reader re- 
sponse is any index of reader in- 
terest, then the campaign may be 
said to be very satisfactory.” 





Forms Advertising Business at 
Madison, Wis. 


The W. E. Walker Company is the 
name of a new advertising business 
which has_ been formed at Madison, 
Wis., by W. E. Walker. Until recently 
he has been with the La Crosse, Wis., 
Tribune and Madison, Wis., State 
Journal. 





New ,Can Opener to Be 
Advertised 


The Eagle Utilities Company, Inc., 
New York, has appointed the Knighton 
Advertising Company, Inc., New York, 
to direct an advertising campaign on a 
new can opener. Plans call for the use 
of trade papers and magazines. 


R. L. Conner with Kimball 


Mogensen Company 
R. L. Conner has joined the San 
Francisco office of the Kimball-Mogensen 
Company, publishers’ representative. 
He was formerly manager of the San 
Francisco office of Radio Doings. 














Governor Smith 
honors 


Martha Van Rensselaer 











iss Van Rensselaer is Editor of 

The Delineator’s Home-Making 
Department—and also co-director of 
the New York State College of Home 


Economics at Cornell University. 











Eyoy, 
et lye New 


«6 A COLLEGE OF 


HOME ECONOMICS 


“Tn signing the bill transforming the School 
of Economics in the College of Agriculture into 
the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell University Governor SMITH 
has dignified one of the most important enter- 
prises concerned with instruction in home 
keeping. It is now twenty-five vears since 
Miss MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER started her 
class in home economics. . . at Cornell. 
Tradition has it that the only furniture was a 
table and two chairs. To-day thereis. . . a 
large Faculty and hundreds of students. 
Under the joint leadership of Miss VAN RENs- 
SELAER and Dr. FLorA ROsE, this pioneer 
school has steadily grown and has exerted a 
great influence, direct as well as indirect, on 
the training of women throughout the State. 
At Syracuse, at Columbia, at St. Lawrence 
‘University, at Albany, at the Pratt Institute 
and elsewhere much time is devoted to kindred 
work, but the practical impetus in New York 
State is largely due to Miss VAN RENSSELAER’S 
energy and imagination. 

‘“‘Many of the graduates of the Cornell school 
have taken up the work of home bureau agents 
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and have gone into the counties and small 
towns to teach parents feeding, food conser- 
vation and other practical matters directly 
connected with the home. Workers who have 
seen this movement grow report that cooking 
and the making of clothing are two of the sub- 
jects of greatest interest, and that great im- 
provements can be seen in those communities 
where teaching by these agents has been 
faithfully followed. The women of the com- 
munity themselves have a hand in the work 
and, in particular, help decide what they are 
most anxious to study. One of the uncon- 
scious reactions to this is a marked increase in 
the general spirit of community cooperation, 
as well as a broadened outlook on the world. 
They begin to look upon their homes as having 
a direct relationship to the entire community 
and see in home life possibilities to which they 
had formerly been blind. 


‘The story is told of Miss VAN RENSSELAER 
that she put a pedometer on a houseworker 
and found that in three days she walked 
fourteen miles in and about her kitchen. 


“By judicious rearrangement of the kitchen 
this distance was reduced to nine miles. With 
the purchase of a few household implements 
the household mileage was reduced to seven. 








‘The imagination which conceived this ex- 
periment has devised hundreds of other means 
of lightening the labor of housewives and of 
teaching them plain things which they could 
never have learned by themselves. Such 
work is on a par with that which devises the 
means of making three ears of corn grow 
where only two grew before. By relieving 
material burdens it makes more time for the 
enjoyment and appreciation of the less ma- 
terial sides of life. 99 


From an Editorial in The New York Times, March 4, 1925 





Great as Miss Van Rensselaer’s influence is at 

Cornell, The Delineator has multiplied it a thousand- 
fold. For Miss Van Rensselaer’s advice, her helpful, 
practical suggestions are eagerly awaited in the more 
than a million homes where The Delineator is read. To 
them she is more than Martha Van Rensselaer, founder 
and co-head of the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell. She is more than one of the 
twelve greatest women in America. To them she is 
Martha Van Rensselaer, their friendly adviser in house- 
hold problems— the editor of the Home- Making 
Department of The Delineator. 


THE DELINEATOR 





Founder of Better Homes in America 


THE BUTTERICK COMBINATION 


THE DELINEATOR 20c and THE DESIGNER 15c 
Butterick Building, New York 
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Pithy Paragraphs from a Whole- 
saler to Manufacturers 


Constructive Suggestions Which Sales and Advertising Executives Will 
Want to Bear in Mind When Working with Jobbers 


By Rudolph Tenk 


President, Tenk Hardware Company, Wholesalers 


TS practice of manufacturers 
who seek national distribution, 
and who sell their product prin- 
cipally through wholesalers, to 
send out missionary salesmen to 
work with the wholesaler’s sales- 
men, is too well understood to 
need discussion. I am in a posi- 
tion to know, however, that some 
manufacturers have worked out 
plans which do not fit in well 
with those of the wholesaler. Now 
any plan which does not serve 
the wholesaler’s and the retailer’s 
interest, as well as that of the 
manufacturer, will not prove ad- 
vantageous in the long run. Not 
only that, but such plans also make 
profitable work of this sort more 
dificult for those manufacturers 
who have good plans. 

The manufacturer whose line 
of goods is such that it requires 
special attention by the wholesale 
salesman, can help the wholesaler by 
employing men who are well quali- 
fied for missionary work. They 
should be thoroughly instructed in 
all the essential details of the 
product, and on the best method 
of presenting it to the retailers. 
These men should be salesmen of 
the highest type. 

Besides knowing their product 
thoroughly, they must be com- 
pletely enthused about it and cap- 
able of inspiring confidence and 
enthusiasm in the  wholesaler’s 
salesmen. All salesmen prefer to 
sell the goods they know and like 
best. It is not uncommon to find 
one salesman doing well with a 
certain line, while another salesman 
of equal ability, on a similar 
territory, will not do nearly so 
well, for no other reason than that 
the latter is not so well acquain- 
ted, or so enthused, with the line. 

This proves how important it 
is for the manufacturer to send 
out only such salesmen who are 
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well qualified for this important 
work. It is a truism with suc- 
cessful sales managers that, for a 
salesman to be successful, he must 
have a thorough knowledge of 
the goods he is offering. While he 
need not display his technical 
knowledge on every occasion, he 
should feel confident that he can 
answer any reasonable question 
that a merchant may ask about his 
goods. This feeling of confidence 
will give him the energy and the 
assurance necessary for his work. 
A salesman with a practical train- 
ing cannot fail to inspire confi- 
dence in his line, while the sales- 
man who has only a superficial 
knowledge of his goods almost in- 
variably will engender doubt and 
suspicion. 
ee & = 

The manufacturer’s represen- 
tative should, where possible, let 
the wholesaler’s salesman close the 
deal, so that the latter, after the 
sale has been made, will feel a 
greater responsibility in helping 
the retailer move the goods. These 
special representatives, or mission- 
ary salesmen, should be able not 
only to explain the merits of the 
manufacturer’s product but also 
to show retailers the best way of 
displaying, advertising and _ sell- 
ing the items they represent. 

When manufacturers send out 
special men to work with the 
wholesaler’s salesmen, they should 
be allowed to remain with each 
salesman long enough to enable 
him to become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the manufacturer’s 
product, so that he can properly 
present its merits to dealers after 
the factory salesman leaves. 

The missionary salesmen should 
be instructed not to take up too 
much of the pupil salesman’s time; 
because the latter must, as a rule, 
sell many other items in order to 
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make his salary and his expenses. 

Manufacturers sometimes send 
out salesmen with sufficient tech- 
nical knowledge and practical ex- 
perience, but with little or no 
inclination to work under the con- 
ditions which govern the routine 
of the wholesaler’s salesmen. 
Much of the wholesaler’s business 
comes from small towns and 
villages where hotel accommoda- 
tions are poor. It has happened 
too frequently that a manufac- 
turer’s representative would re- 
fuse to stay with the wholesaler’s 
salesmen in a small town over 
night. He would leave the whole- 
saler’s man in the afternoon to go 
to a place with better hotel ac- 
commodations, and meet him again 
the next day—sometimes late in 
the forenoon — thus’ missing 
several dealers on whom the latter 
had called in the meantime. 

This cannot fail to make a bad 
impression on the _ wholesaler’s 
salesman who is obliged to put up 
with far less than first-class ac- 
commodations much of the time. 
The manufacturer’s representative 
who adopts such an attitude is 
bound eventually to assume an air 
of superiority which is apt to 
create a spirit of resentment. This 
loss of good-will results in loss 
of sales both to wholesaler and 
manufacturer, and thus increases 
the cost of this work to a degree 
which makes it almost pro- 
hibitive. 

Because the manufacturer has to 
pay his missionary salesmen high 
salaries and expenses, he should 
not think that these men ought 
to push his line exclusively and 
not get orders for other goods. 
While the manufacturer is en- 
titled to derive as much benefit as 
possible from the activity of his 
special representatives, it should be 
remembered, nevertheless, that the 
wholesaler and his salesman can- 
not do a profitable business with 
only one line of goods. 

It goes without saying that man- 
ufacturers ought not to attempt 
to enter into direct correspondence 
with wholesalers’ representatives 


without first explaining to the em- 
ployer the character of the mat- 
ter they 
salesmen. 


send to these 
should outline 


wish to 
They 
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what they wish to accomplish and 

obtain the wholesaler’s consent. 
co * * * 


In addition to sending out well- 
qualified men to do missionary 
work, manufacturers should pre- 
pare suitable literature, such as 
catalogue pages, for the use of the 
wholesaler’s salesmen. This litera- 
ture should be carefully worked 
out, so that it will be of real as- 
sistance to the salesmen. It is 
nothing uncommon to find a 
manufacturer using for this pur- 
pose reproductions of his adver- 
tisements in trade papers and other 
publications. While these adver- 
tisements are usually admirably 
done, they are rarely suited for 
this particular purpose. 

The preparation of this litera- 
ture is very often left to those in 
charge of the technical or adver- 
tising departments. These men, as 
a rule, lack experience in selling 
goods on the road; hence, they 
are not familiar with the retail 
merchant’s method of doing busi- 
ness. 

Advertising matter which is ef- 
fective with the consumer may 
not be equally effective with the 
retailer. The salesman who sells 
to the retailer must know more 
about the construction, the quality 
and the various uses of the article 
he is selling, than is covered by 
most advertising which is planned 
to reach the consumer. 

Sometimes, manufacturers issue 
this literature in the form of 
catalogue pages, which the whole- 
saler’s salesman must carry in his 
catalogue. It is not uncommon to 
find these pages prepared with- 
out any thought as to how they 
will fit into the wholesaler’s cata- 
logue. F can perhaps make this 
point clearer by citing an incident 
which came to my notice recently. 

A manufacturer of spark plugs 
sent us illustrated and descriptive 
matter for use in our salesmen’s 
catalogues. This matter consis- 
ted of ten pages: a title page 
(wholly unnecessary in a cata- 
logue insert) two pages of en- 
gravings and general descriptive 
matter, (which could have been 
well displayed on one page) and 
two pages were devoted to selling 
points, all of which could hav 
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For Perfect Coverage 
In the Detroit Field 


use both the week-day 
and Sunday issues of 


The Detroit News 


Both the weekday and Sunday issues of The 
Detroit News have the largest circulations, re- 
spectively, in the Detroit area, and deliver a 
copy to practically every English-speaking 
home. 


These two media are the only ones having a 
thorough coverage of the field and a substantial 
circulation in the State besides. Advertisers 
using them will effectively concentrate their 
selling arguments on the home reading public, 
which in Detroit means The Detroit News 
public. 

Successful advertisers in this territory have found 
Sunday News rotogravure and week day News adver- 
tising the ideal selling combination. Sunday News 
Rotogravure enables the advertiser to tell pictorially 
what words often fail to emphasize at a time when the 
family is united and can decide on buying plans. The 
week day issues of The News also reaches the family 
when it has the most leisure for reading your message. 


FIRST IN AMERICA IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


The Detroit News 


Greatest Circulation Week Day or Sunday in Michigan 
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been well covered in one page. 

In preparing such advertising 
matter, due regard should be had 
not only of the weight, but also 
of the convenience of the  sales- 
man’s catalogue. It is a serious 
mistake, therefore, to devote ten 
pages to an item which may be 
thoroughly covered on four pages. 
Aside from burdening the sales- 
man with unnecessary pages in his 
catalogue, voluminous advertising 
gives the salesman the impression 
that the line is complicated, and 
when he looks over the matter 
with that thought in mind he is 
more than likely to find some- 
thing to justify his conclusion. 

Another case in point is that 
of a manufacturer of lawn 
mowers. This manufacturer makes 
lawn mowers only in the sizes 
used for mowing residence lawns; 
yet, to illustrate his line he had 
prepared 132 7x10 _ beautifully- 
colored photographs! Imagine 
how the wholesaler’s salesman 
feels, and how the average re- 
tailer feels, at the prospect of 
having to spend an hour or more 
looking over such a_ stack of 
photographs. 

* *x * 

It would seem to be a matter 
of elementary propriety for manu- 
facturers not to offer commissions 
to wholesale salesmen. The 
wholesaler pays his salesmen a 
salary and a commission on the 
business they secure, and it is 
from his employer, and not from 


the manufacturer, that any ad- 
ditional compensation should 
come. 


Every manufacturer who spends 
considerable sums for national ad- 
vertising should carefully analyze 
his sales appropriations and set 
aside enough to enable him to give 
personal sales help to the whole- 
saler’s salesmen, on whom he 
must ultimately rely to a consider- 
able degree for continuous busi- 
ness on his line of goods. Ad- 
vertising, to be worth while, must 
be followed by distribution which 
keeps the manufacturer’s goods 
going to the retailer, and from 
him to the consumer. This ad- 
vertising can be made far more 
effective if it is backed up by the 
work of special salesmen who are 
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thoroughly prepared for this work. 

The advertising department can 
prepare the way; but it takes the 
human touch, which can be given 
only through the personal con- 


tact of the salesman with the 
dealer, to make the advertising 
effective, and only when the 


advertising and the work of the 
missionary salesmen are linked 
together, can the most profitable 
results be achieved. 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
Appoints R. E. Sturhahn 


Roland E. Sturhahn, formerly with 
the H. W. Kastor & Sons Company, 
Inc., St. Louis, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Monsanto 
Ckemical Works, of that city. Adver 
tising of this company, which has here 
tofore been supervised by the sales de 
partment, will now be operated as a 
separate department. 


H. M. Strachan Advanced by 
Pennsylvania Rubber 


Herbert M. Strachan, associated for 
a number of years with the sales de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company of America, Jeannette, Pa., 
has been appointed sales manager. He 
has been manager of branch offices at 
Baltimore and Washington and for the 
last two years has had his headquarters 
at Jeannette. 











“Magazine of Western 
Finance,” New Publication 


_A new publication called The Maga 
zine of Western Finance is being pub- 
lished at San Francisco by the Wes- 
tern Finance Publishing Company. 
John V. Gally is president; Guy C. Mac 
donald, vige- president and business man 
ager; O. Gally, treasurer and Rob 
ert Morrow, secretary. 





Waterproofing Account for 
Picard, Bradner & Brown 


The Anti-Hydro Waterproofing Com 
pany, New York, has placed its adver 
tising account with Picard, Bradner & 
Brown, Inc., advertising agency, of 
that city. 





Lessonnaire to Be Advertised 


George Lehmann, Inc., New York pub 
lisher, is planning an advertising cam- 
paign on “Lessonnaire,” a set of books 
designed to teach violin, and piano stu 
dents. Musical trade papers and direct 
mail advertising will be used. 





A. W. Smith has been appointed 
business manager of the San Francisco 
Argonaut. 
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First! 


N April, THE EVENING WORLD regist- 

ered a greater gain in volume of 
advertising carried than any other paper 
in the evening field. Only one other 
New York Paper (a morning newspaper 
formed by a merger of two properties) 
surpassed its total gains. 


The figures for the evening field are as 


follows: 


Evening Newspapers 


Gain or Loss for April 
Lineage Percentage 
Gain Loss Gain Loss 
THE EVENING WORLD 75,674 — 10% — 





Second Evening Paper...... 41,046 — 1% — 
Third “ es he 38,510 — 10% — 
Rath 26 GS. Jteed _ 41,346 — 3% 
Fifth © Seca — 228884 — 27% 
MALLERS BUILDING PULITZER BUILDING GENERAL Motors BUILDING 
CHICAGO New YorK DETROIT 
SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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oe L. d. i. : A. 


T is one of the world’s largest semi- 
secret societies — non-sectarian, 
non-political, but tremendously 

influential. ® ® It has never had a con- 
vention or common meeting, because 
no structure in the world is large 
enough to hold even its subscribing 
members. If each of them could visit 
you for only a half minute apiece in 
your office, the calls would consume 
your next three business years. * ® Of 
every eight people in New York City, 
infants to octogenarians included, one 
is a subscribing member. In almost 
every other New York home is a sub- 
scribing member. ® ® These subscribing 
members have paid dues in excess of 
twenty-four million dollars in the last 


six years. They include all types of : 
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society, all ranges of income and rep- 
resent a minimum two -billion dollar 
market ® ® And there are thousands of 


associate, non-paying members besides. 
“@% They wear no pins or badges, no 


visible identification marks. Youcan see 
them in small numbers only at certain 
places—newsstands. They are members 
of the Largest Daily Circulation in 
America, readers of the News, New 
York's Picture Newspaper ®® They 
number now about 900,000—thelargest 
localized audience for advertisers in the 


world. You can do business with them 
daily through the tabloid pages of 


the News ®® And the /argest circula- 


‘tion in New York is available at the 
Jowest cost! Get the facts. 





New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


Trisune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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THE 








airy Farmer 


A Dairy Community 


Fourteen subscribers of THE DAIRY 
FARMER who are patrons of the Little- 
port Cooperative Creamery, Clayton 
County, Iowa, received a total Cream 
Check of $24,223.76 in 1924. This was 
an average of $1,730.25 per farm. 


Please bear in mind that these subscribers 


had additional revenue from crops and 
livestock on a farm of 160 acres. 


Readers of THE DAIRY FARMER in 
this community are typical of the 180,000 
who receive the publication in other com- 
munities. ' 

Let us tell you about “The 24-hour Mar- 
ket—From Cow to Cream Check Daily.” 
























The Season’s Mode in Socony Copy 


Trade Character of Standard Oil of New York Used to Suggest Definite 
Places to Go on Vacations 


As every motorist knows, week- 
4. end touring is not the same 
restful recreation it was five years 
ago. Then Dad would get out the 
family bus, pile the family in, and 
just roll along the road looking 
at the scenery. When everybody 
else bought new or used cars and 
decided to do the same thing, it 
ceased to be so simple and pleas- 
ing. The last year or two has 
witnessed a big increase in the 
number of city and suburban peo- 
ple, who, having been caught in 
main-road traffic jams, got dis- 
couraged about long tours and 
now use their cars only for short 
trips near home on week-day eve- 
nings, 

There is one type of driver, 
however, who can’t be kept off the 
road sometime during the week- 
end. He is the man who has a 
definite place to go. It may bea log 
cabin high up on some mountain 
trail forty miles from home, or a 
little shack by the seashore he is 
painting and fixing up himself. 
Wherever it is, he hungers to take 
his family there when Saturday 
comes. The man who just tours, 
may not do so if the roads near 
him are too crowded. The man 
who has a place to go will find a 
convenient time to get there. 

It is this modern situation in 


motoring which has _ produced 
some _ interesting mew copy 
thoughts. The Standard Oil 


Company of New York, for ex- 
ample, is now using two principal 
campaigns which interlock in a 
list of almost 500 newspapers, a 
poster campaign, painted bulletins, 
general magazines and _ trade 
papers with a new type of copy. 
The thought back of the campaign 
is summed up in the _ phrase, 
“There’s Health in the Motor 
Ride”—if the ride has as its ob- 
jective a locality where the whole 
family can get outdoor exercise 
and recreation. It is reasoned that 
if people can be made to realize 
the physical and mental advan- 
tages derived from motoring, not 


only will the social position of the 
car, as it were, be raised, but more 
gasoline and motor oil will be 
consumed. And secondly, if more 
people use their motor cars and 
find joy and happiness in so do- 
ing, they must, perforce, buy more 
Socony Gasoline and  Socony 
Motor Oil, because of the wide- 
spread distribution of these prod- 
ucts throughout New York and 
New England. 

So, it is believed that by com- 
bining these two selling principles, 
running the advertisements alter- 
nately in a list of newspapers, 
there will be a greater sales appeal 
for the product. 

In order to make the copy 
friendly and informal, the company 
is again using its trade character, 
“The Veteran Motorist,” who 
made his advertising debut two 
years ago when he gave in the 
newspapers a series of common- 
sense talks on the rules of the 
road. Later he appeared as a 
philosopher who discussed the 
merits of Socony oil and gas from 
the sidelines of. big sporting 
events. This year his picture is 
again used in the copy and he 
talks of some definite place to 
travel to in colorful words. 

In this series for the first time 
the territory covered by the 
Standard Oil of New York is 
called Soconyland. 


NEW POSTER TECHNIQUE 


The poster campaign represents 
rather a new technique in this 


country. The foremost European 
scenic posters, particularly the 
English railway posters, long 


famous for their beauty of design 
and color, have been studied and 
two American artists, L. N. Brit- 
ton and F. Clarke have done a 
series of posters each of which 
depicts some typically attractive 
spot in the territory served by the 
company. 

They are used both to interest 
people living at a distance from 
these localities in visiting them by 
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motor and also to foster local 
pride. In all the advertising the 
motor car is kept in the back- 
ground and the place to be visited 
is featured. 

The complete campaign—to sug- 
gest to the motorist a definite 
place to visit instead of just tour- 
ing—is tied up by two series of 
direct mailings to the whole auto- 
mobile registration in the terri- 
tory. The first, sent to motorists 
in cities of more than 25,000 pop- 
ulation, features interesting his- 
toric towns. The second is “The 
Standard,” a publication containing 
articles on camp cookery and con- 
tributions from consumers on how 
they use the company’s products. 
This publication goes to the regis- 
tered owners of cars in towns of 
less than 25,000. 


F. W. Pratt Appointed Sales 
Manager Goodell-Pratt 


Francis W. Pratt has been appointed 
sales manager of the Goodell-Pratt Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Mass. For the last 
ten years he has been with the company 
and now succeeds Oscar W. Bardwell 
who has become general manager of 
W. M. Potter & Sons, of that city. 


Advertising Committee Ap-. 
pointed at Monrovia, Calif. 


The Chamber of Commerce of Mon- 
rovia, Calif., has appointed an adver- 
tising committee of eight, representing 
the manufacturing, business, realty and 
civic interests, to study and recommend 
a comprehensive plan of community ad- 
vertising for Monrovia. 


i. ae Foenth Joins 
Dunlap-Ward 


Charles L. French has joined the 
executive staff of the Dunlap-Ward Ad- 
vertising Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
For the last four years he has been 
advertising representative of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post in Cleveland, Ak- 
ron and Canton. 


“Harper’s Bazar’ Appoints 
E. B. Peirsel 


Harper’s Bazar, New York, has ap- 
pointed Eugene B. Peirsel, Western 
manager. He was formerly with the 
Chicago office of the People’s Home 
Journal. 


New Business for Milwaukee 
A new advertising business to be 
known as The Treman Company has 
been organized in Milwaukee by C. A. 
Ostermann and F. R. Plate. 
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“Carry Your Ice Home,” 
Advertising Urges 


The City Ice & Fuel Company, Cin- 
cinnati, is using newspaper space to 
urge householders to carry their own 
ice home from the company’s 125 con- 
veniently located stations. The copy 
points out that the customer can save 
40 per cent by buying at the stations 
— than having the ice delivered at 
ome. 


Hupp Net Profits More Than 
Doubled 


The Hupp Motor Car Corporation, 
Detroit, reports net sales of $10,592,746 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1925. 
A net profit of $852,963 is reported after 
Federal taxes and other charges as com- 
pared with $392,121 in the same quar- 
ter of the previous year. This shows 
an increase of $460,852. 


Appointed Sales Manager of 
Mechanical Rubber Company 


B. F. Ruether has been appointed 
sales manager of the Mechanical Rub- 
ber Company, Cleveland. For the last 
four years he has been assistant to the 
sales manager of that company. He 
was formerly associated with the Peer- 
less Rubber Company, New York. 


S. S. Hewitt Heads Own 


Business 

S S. Hewitt has established his own 
business, known as the Consolidated 
Specialties Corporation, at Chicago. For 
the last eight years Mr. Hewitt has 
been manager of various branches of 
the Whitehead & Hoag Company, New 
ark, N. J., advertising novelties. 


Douglas-Pectin Net Profit 
Shows Gain 


The Douglas- Pectin Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., Certo, and_ subsid- 
iaries, report a net profit of $122,124 
for the quarter ended March 31, after 
charges. This compares with $92,322 
for the same period in 1924 and in- 
dicates a gain of $29,802. 


Magazines Appoint 
Irvin V. Koch 


The Canadian National Railways 
Magazine, Montreal, and the [Illinois 
Miner, a 2g tll. have appointed 
Irvin V. of Koch’ s List of Rail- 
road Magazines, Chicago, as their ad 
vertising representative. 


De Laval Adds Junior Milker 
Outfit 


The De Laval Separator Company, 
New York, manufacturer of the De 
Laval milker, is now marketing a new 
milker known as the De Lavell Junior 
Milker Outfit. This new product is be- 
ing advertised in trade publications 
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Circulation figures of The Times-Picayune 
mean paid circulation, not distribution of 
“samples”; they mean unduplicated circula- 
tion, not distribution of two issues a day for 
the published price of one, the two added to- 
gether to create an imposing total; they mean 
actual, provable circulation, not circulation 
















which, hit by the hot blast of an A. B. C. audit, 
shrinks like a snowball under a Dixie sun. 


Keep your hand on your pocketbook and 
your eye on the main fact, Mr. Advertiser: 


There’s only one medium through which 
you can even approach coverage of the New 
Orleans market at one cost—that’s 


She Times-f 


as DN FIRST FOR THE SovTHN TEs 





Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell 
Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Joseph .Deutsch Again 
Heads Lithographers 





OSEPH DEUTSCH, head of 

the Edwards & Deutsch Litho- 
graphing Company, Chicago, was 
elected president for the third 
consecutive time at the annual 
meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Employing Lithographers 
which was held at Briarcliff, 
N. Y., during the week beginning 
May 18. Charles H. Schmidt, 
New York, was re-elected vice- 


president, Alfred B. Rode, New 
York, treasurer, and Maurice 
Saunders, secretary. 


The committee on advertising, 
in its report, recommended a co- 
operative advertising campaign. It 
suggested that a survey be taken 
of the industry and that advertis- 
ing be used in such centres where 
the survey showed that new mar- 
kets could be developed. The 
committee was instructed to go 
ahead and determine how the cam- 
paign should be handled and an 
advertising fund was provided. 

The association adopted stand- 
ards of practice subject to the ap- 
proval of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World and the 
Federal Trade Commission. The 
subject of freight classification on 
advertising matter also was dis- 
cussed. 

The evening session on May 20 
was devoted to the Lithographical 
Technical Foundation. R. V. 
Mitchell, president of the Harris 
Automatic Press Company, Cleve- 
land, A. Broadston, Percy 
Oviatt and L. S. Hawkins spoke 
of the work which had been ac- 
complished during the last year. 
Mr. Deutsch explained why the 
Foundation fund of $600,000 was 
needed and succeeded in raising 
subscriptions amounting to $125,- 
000 at this meeting. There is now 
a total of $450,000 subscribed with 
nine centres, including New York, 
still to be covered. 

The problem of brokers and free 
lance salesmen; who it was stated. 
are rapidly cutting into the litho- 
graphic and printing business, re- 
ceived attention. With practically 
no financial investment, it was re- 
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ported these interests are eating 
into the legitimate business of 
printers and lithographers who 
have a large investment of money 
in their enterprises. 

A golf tournament was held on 
May 22. Charles F. Traung won 
the president’s prize for low net in 
36 holes. William F. Fleming 
won low gross for 18 holes and 
R. R. Haywood, Jr., won low net 
for 18 holes. A. Speakman 
also won a prize for best 18 out 
of 36 


Who Were the First Users of 
Process Printing? 
ASSOCIATION 





PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS’ 
OF AMERICA 
New York, May 21, 1925 
Epitor OF PRInTERS’ INK: 

We are interested in tracing some of 
the earliest users of process color_print- 
ing, in advertising. I wonder if Print- 
ERS’ InK can help us any. 

We have a statement to the effect 
that The Shredded Wheat Company 
used the first color page of process 
printing in the April number, 1899, of 
the Popular Monthly, predecessor of 
The American Magazine. We have 
not been able to verify this. 

We also have a statement to the 
effect that S. B. & W. Fleischer 
were the first to use process color 
printing in street car advertising, but 
we have not the date. We cannot 
verify this. 

We know for a certainty that the 
Beckwith Company, of Dowagiac, Mich., 
were using process printing on their 
envelopes in 1902, and they believed 
themselves to be one of the first, if 
not the first, to adopt new process 
printing to use on envelopes. 

Have you in your files, or is there 
information available, to show the 
early users of color in the different 
mediums and for different kinds of 
products? 

You have helped us out with so many 
different problems in the past that we 
are presuming on your good nature to 
continue your assistance. 

PERIODICAL PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Hucu E. AcnNew, 
Director of Research. 


Carburetor Account for 
Milwaukee Agency 


The Weeks Super Carburetor Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, has placed ‘its adver- 
tising account with the Burns-Hall Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. National 
publications in all fields are being used. 


Harold G. Sturgis Dead 


Harold G. Sturgis, president of the 
Fayette Publishing Company. publisher 
of the Uniontown, Pa., 
Genius, died recently at 
thirty- eight. 
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Goop advertising is 
Defined as 

‘Reaching the 

Greatest number of people 
In the shortest possible 
Time. 

For the smallest 

Number of dollars!” 


And the 

American Weekly Magazine 
Qualifies, 

In every respect — 

Better than any 

Other medium on earth! 














mericandMPeekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


9 East 40th St., New York 





- 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 


New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post-Intelligencer 
Washington— Herald San Fr 


Atla 





nta—American Los Angeles— eee 


Syracuse—American Fort Worth— Record 
Rochester—American | ray eine Fo 
Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 


Milwaukee—Sunday Sentinel & Telegram 


“If you want to see the color of their money — use ‘color’.”’ A.J.K. 
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Well enough is not good enough for 
EUREKA VACUUM CLEANERS 





THE EVENING 
JOURNAL publishes 
more food, clothing, 
furniture and de- 
partment store ad- 
vertising than any 
other New York 
evening paper. 












yy BEN modern engineering in- 
troduced electricity as part-time 
maid into American homes it may 
not have increased the housewife’s 
ability to make shorter pie crusts but 
it did help to make shorter work of 
routine jobs. 


With electrical toasters, irons, curl- 
ers and vacuum cleaners, the home 
today is a fertile market for electrical 
equipment sales at a profit. 


There may be 20 ways well enough 
for reaching the family purchasing 
agent but there is no way good 
enough except the one tested and 
proved by manufacturers who sell her 
the food, clothes, furniture and thou- 
sand other things she buys. 


Vacuum cleaners for example: 














NEW YORK |} ] 


Largest evening circulation 
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XS The New York Manager 
of the Eureka Vacuum 
in- Cleaner Company Says: 


rime “Net sales of Eureka Vacuum Clean- 


may ers in the great New York Metro- 
fe’s politan District increased from ap- 
but proximately 4,000 in 1920 to 53,697 in 
. of 1924, while 1925 is now running al- 


most 10% ahead of last year. 


url- Unquestionably, the phenomenal 
yme growth in Eureka prestige, popularity 
and sales during the past few years 


ion has to a very large extent been due to 
the blanketing circulation of our local 
ugh advertising mediums. 
ing Actual tests with “keyed” coupons 
20d and the careful checking of tele- 
and phone calls have convincingly proved 
her the New York Evening Journal to be 
ou- one of the most productive mediums 


on our list, and in my opinion it is 
indispensable to the manufacturer or 
distributor of any household appli- 
ance who seeks a complete coverage 
of the New York market. 


To my mind, an advertising cam- 
paign in New York without the Eve- 
ning Journal is about like the League 
of Nations without the U.S.A.” 


Inkerman Bailey. 








EVENING JOURNAL 


in America—and at 3c a copy 
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Frank Presbrey Honored on 
Seventieth Birthday 


On the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday Frank Presbrey was honored 
with a luncheon which was tendered 
by his associates, past and present. 
The luncheon was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, New York, on May 22, 
and was attended by about seventy 
men who have worked with and for 
Mr. Presbre 

Mr. a is approaching the 
half-century mark in advertising work. 
Upon leaving college in he be- 
came engaged in the publishing busi- 
ness, later becoming publisher of Public 
Opinion, Washington, which was merged 
with The Literary Digest. He organized 
his own advertising agency, the Frank 
Presbrey Company, in 1896, which has 
since continued under his active direction. 

At the speakers’ table were a num- 
ber of Presbrey “alumni,” on behalf 
of whom Frederick J. Ross, president 
of The F. J. Ross Company, acting. = 
spokesman, presented “The Chief,” 

T. Phimister Proctor, as a token of pd 
friendship and good wishes of the men 
who have worked with Mr. Presbrey. 


Larger Campaign for Ventura 
Refining Company 


Larger space in newspaper and busi- 
ness papers is called for in the plans 
of the Ventura Refining Company, Los 
Angeles and Oakland, for a new ad- 
vertising campaign. This campai “4 
will be the most extensive which t 
company has conducted. Outdoor ad- 
vertising also will be used. 

A new color scheme of silver and 
blue has been adopted for all of the 
company’s service stations. These 
colors will be featured in its advertis- 
ing and the stations will be referred 
to as “Silver Stations.” 

Smith & Ferris, Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to 
direct this campaign. 


M. V. Wieland Joins 
Mitchell-Faust 


M. V. Wieland has become associ- 
ated with the Mitchell-Faust Advertis- 
ing Company, Chicago. For a number 
of years he has been with the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner as manager of 
national advertising. 


Drew Wade, Sales Manager 
of Cruikshank Company 


Drew Wade has appointed sales 
manager of the ruikshank 
Company, Be manufacturer of 
pickles, preserves, etc. He will have 
his headquarters at New York. 


H. Leach Laney has joined the 
Eastern staff at New York of Liberty. 
He will cover the New England ter- 
ritory, working chiefly in ee. 
For the last five years Mr. Laney has 
been with Cosmopolitan, acting as New 
England manager for the last two 
years. 
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New England Newspaper 

Publishers Elect J. T. Murray 
James T. Murray, of the New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Standard, was ekcted 
resident of the New ’England Daily 
ewspaper Association at a meeting 
held last week at Boston. Other dficers 
elected were: Vice-president, Henry H. 
Conland, Hartford, Conn., Cosrant; 
secretary, James M. Langley, Concord, 
N. H., Monitor, and treasurer, Albert 
H. Fuller, Brockton, Mass., Enterprise. 
The following were elected members 
of the board of governors: Samuel E. 
Hudson, Woonsocket, Call; 
William H. Dow, Portland, Maine, 
Express; Theodore T. Ellis, Worcester, 
Mass., Telegram-Gazette; John A. 
Muehling, Manchester, N. H., Union 
Leader; William J. Pape, Water- 
bury, Conn., Republican-American; 
Howard C. Rice, Brattlesboro, Vt., 
Sa ag George B. Utter, Westerly, 
, Sun, and Robert L. Wright, Haver- 

ran *Mass., Gazette. 


“Harper’s Magazine”’ 
Appointments 

Robert W. Richardson has been ap- 
— Western manager of Harper’s 

agazine with offices at Chicago. Since 
the latter part of 1922 he has been a 
member of the Western advertising staff 
of the Pictorial Review. Previous to that 
Mr. Richardson was Western manager 
of the American Review of Reviews. 

Harry S. McKeever, who has been 
covering New York City and New 
York State territory for Harper’s Mag- 
azine, has been appointed Eastern ad- 
a manager, with offices at New 
ork. 

These appointments take effect June 1. 


John A. Priest Dead 

John A. Priest died on May 18 at 
his home in Rutherford, N. J. He 
was a special sales representative of 
— F. Newcomb & Company, New 

ork. 

Before joining the Newcomb com- 
pany Mr. Priest was director of sales 
and service of the Bordeaux 
Company, Springfield, Mass., and pre- 
viously had been advertising manage: 
of the Worcester, Mass., Telegram- 
Gazette. At one time he was adver- 
tising manager of the Hendee Manu- 
facturing Company, also of Springfield. 


Marvee Lake with “Red Book 
Magazine” 


Marvee Lake, recently with Hearst's 
International, has joined the New York 
advertising staff of The Red Book Maga- 
sine. He was formerly with Cosmopol- 
itan and at one time was with the New 
York office of Lord & Thomas. 


Seattle Agency Opens Portland 
Office 


The Western Agency, Inc., Seattle, 
has opened an office in Portl land, Oreg. 
Mac M. Wilkins,  vice- -president, is 
manager. 
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Who Writes 
All-Fiction 


HE All-Fiction Field offers to 
alert advertisers a combination 
of readers and writers that is un- 
obtainable by any other enterprise 








in modern magazine making. 





On the opposite page are listed 





some of those writers of the All- 
Fiction Field who have made this 
the “‘Golden Age of Fiction.” 


The All-Fiction Field presents the 


strongest and freshest work of 










these contributors to an audience 
of 2,575,000 American men and 


women. 












It is only natural that writers of 
such standing should attract a fol- 






lowing of unusual discrimination. 





Judge the quality of this circula- 
tion by the quality of those who 
have won and held 2,575,000 


readers by sheer charm of writing. 


All-Fiction Fiela 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 




























































Best Fiction Writers 
Write All-Fiction 


Frank R. Adams 
Michael Arlen 
Stacy Aumonier 
Rex Beach 
Robert Ames Bennet 

. Benson 
George A. Birmingham 
John Buchan 
Edgar Rice Burroughs 
Ellis Parker Butler 
Egerton Castle 
George Randolph 

Chester 
G. K. Chesterton 
Richard Washburn 
Child 

Irvin Cobb 
Octavus Roy Cohen 
Dane Coolidge 
James Oliver Curwood 
Charles Belmont Davis 
May Edginton 
J. S. Fletcher 
Hulbert Footner 
Eleanor Gates 
Perceval Gibbon 
Zane Grey 
O. Henry 
Robert Hichens 
Emerson Hough 
Hugh MacNair Kahler 
Peter B. Kyne 
Sinclair Lewis 
Joseph C. Lincoln 
Jack London 
Francis Lynde 


TOC 


Thomas McMorrow 

William Slavins 
McNutt 

Ethel Watts Mumford 

Talbot Mundy 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 

Baroness Orezy 

Wn. Hamilton 
Osborne 

Frank L. Packard 

Ralph D. Paine 

William Dudley Pelley 

Eden Phillpotts 

E.. J. Rath 

Arthur B. Reeve 

Henry Milner Rideout 

Charles G. D. Roberts 

Sax Rohmer 

Henry C. Rowland 

Rafael Sabatini 

Raymond S. Spears 

Arthur Stringer 

Mary Imlay Taylor 

Albert Payson Terhune 

Vance Thompson 

Louis Tracy 

Horace Annesley 
Vachell 

Hugh Walpole 

Carolyn Wells 

Ben Ames Williams 

C.N. Williamson 

James Fleming Wilson 

H. C. Witwer 

P. G. Wodehouse 

Rida Johnson Young 


All-Fiction Fiela 


Read by Everybody—Everywhere 
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What the Reader Pays 


Last month the readers of the 
All-Fiction Field paid $1,234,770 


to read these magazines. 


Last month the readers of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal paid $235,095 


to read that magazine. 











The All-Fiction Field 


COMPRISING 


Adventure Munsey 
Ainslee’s Sea Stories 
Argosy-Allstory Short Stories 
Complete Story Sport Story 
Detective Story The Frontier 
Everybody’s The Popular 
Flynn’s Top-Notch 
Love Story Western Story 


PUBLISHED BY 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. Munsey Company Street & Smith Corporation 


MEMBERS A BC 











$3,400 a Page 


All-Fiction Fela 


Circulation 2,575,000 
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Getting the Dealer to Make an 
Advertising Investment 


The Big Point to Remember about Dealer Advertising Is That When the 
Dealer Advertises a Product He Will Work for a Return on His 
Investment 


MANUFACTURER of sev- 
4 eral types of products recent- 
ly decided to make a _ product 
wholly dissimilar to any he had 
ever turned out. He knew that he 
could manufacture the new prod- 
uct satisfactorily and economical- 
ly, but was not certain that he 
could sell it at a low sales cost 
through any of his own sales or- 
ganizations or through a new one 
that he might create. His best 
move, he thought, would be to 
enter into a contract with an out- 
=~ sales organization. This he 

id. 

Now the unusual feature of his 
experience is the type of contract 
entered into with the outside sales 
In that contract it 
was plainly specified that the sales 
organization would receive as its 
compensation 20 per cent of the 
net sales—that is the total volume 
of the sales minus the usual trade 
discounts. Buyt it also provided 
that one-fourth of that. 20 per 
cent should be spent by the sales 
organization in advertising the 
manufacturer’s product in a man- 
ner approved by him. It required 
that all receipted advertising bills 
should be shown to him at regular 
intervals. Failure to spend the 
required amount would make the 
contract void. 

The manufacturer’s reasons for 
offering the outside sales organ- 
ization a 20 per cent commission 
and the obligation of spending a 
fourth of that commission instead 
of a straight commission of 15 per 
cent and no responsibility for ad- 
vertising were: A desire to bind 
this outside established sales or- 
ganization to his new manufac- 
turing venture; to make the mem- 
bers of that organization feel that 
they were partners with him, and 
consequently to make them desir- 
ous of establishing good-will and 
friendship for his company in ad- 
dition to sales volume. His phi- 
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losophy, in brief, was: Make the 
sales organization feel that it has 
invested money in _ advertising 
your company and it will stay 
with you and work for you in 
order to get its return out of that 
investment. 

The merits of this idea are 
obvious. There are not, however, 
many situations where it can be 
applied exactly as this manufac- 
turer used it. It calls for a con- 
dition where selling is being done 
on a national scale through one or 
a few large organizations. But the 
basic thought behind the idea— 
the thought of making a sales 
agent a partner in a business by 
getting him to advertise the manu- 
facturer’s product is capable of 
wide application. 

The spirit of this plan, it would 
seem, should be particularly help- 
ful in making a retail dealer put 
advertising behind a manufac- 
turer’s product—an accomplish- 
ment for which so many manu- 
facturers strive knowing that if 
the retailer advertises their prod- 
uct he will consequently devote 
more personal salesmanship to 
that product in order to get a re- 
turn on his investment. 


THE MAYTAG PLAN 


One company that understands 
how to apply this philosophy to 
the difficult and trying job of get- 
ting the retailer to advertise its 
product is the Maytag Company 
of Newton, Ia. maker of the 
Maytag washing machine. 

This concern was experiencing 
considerable difficulty in trying to 
get its dealers to advertise its 
product. “A big percentage of 
them,” says R. A. Bradt, advertis- 
ing manager of the company, 
“would not advertise at all, many 
of them would advertise spas- 
modically and only when a certain 
amount of pressure was put be- 
hind them; others, of course, a 
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small amount of them, doing an 
even and steady job.” 

This was the situation until the 
company found an ingenious way 
to show the retail dealer how to 
make an advertising investment in 
its product. Here is the plan it 
put into operation. 

Beginning September 1, 1924, 
according to Mr. Bradt, the May- 
tag Company offered its dealers an 
allowance of $5 for every ma- 
chine they buy, if that amount 
is spent in local advertising. 
These dealers were told that they 
would be reimbursed to the ex- 
tent of $5 per machine upon pres- 
entation of copy and receipted 
advertising bills. The plan was sim- 
ple enough and the dealers ac- 
cepted it. “Under this plan,” says 
Mr. Bradt, “the dealer feels that 
he has an investment of $5 for 
advertising in every machine that 
he buys. If he does not use his 
advertising he loses the $5. If he 
does use his advertising, he gets 
the advantage of the advertising 
and the return of his money as 
well.” 

It must not be presumed that 
the Maytag Company looks upon 
this plan as an effective way to 
spend its own advertising appro- 
priation. The dealer advertising 
is an extra effort over and above 
the company’s effort. The May- 
tag Company’s own __ schedule 
stands as the backbone of its sell- 
ing effort. All dealer campaigns 
are predicated upon it. At the 
time this new dealer plan went 
into operation, September 1, 1924, 
the company itself started on a 
year’s campaign in metropolitan 
newspapers and in magazines. 
The amount of money to be spent 
in this campaign was determined 
by past sales performance. And 
that amount was of goodly size. 
For, says Mr. Bradt: “In 1920, 
the retail value of our sales was 
approximately $1,000,000. Every 
year since that time they have 
doubled over the year previous 
until last year when our sales 
were $18,000,000 or $2,000,000 


above the 100 per cent increase 
mark.” 

A plan that the company fol- 
lows in determining how it shall 
spend the amount of money it has 
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appropriated for its newspaper ad- 
vertising, helps to make any in- 
vestment the dealer may make in 
advertising more valuable. It 
spends this appropriation in dis- 
tricts where its own market 
analysis shows that its product 
dominates. “By dominating,” says 
Mr. Bradt, “we mean those dis- 
tricts in which our sales cost was 
below a certain definite limit.” 

From the foregoing description 
of the company’s own advertising 
campaign it may be seen that the 
company had created a force that 
would give power to any invest- 
ment that the dealer might make 
in advertising. 

What result has been had from 
this company’s plan that gets the 
dealer to make an advertising in- 
vestment ? 

“The result of this,” says Mr. 
Bradt, “has been almost phe- 
nomenal. Each month more and 
more dealers are taking advantage 
of the allowance. At present our 
dealers are doing advertising at 
the rate of about $100,000 a year 
and it is increasing each month, 
not only because our production 
and output are increasing, but be- 
cause the number of dealers who 
are taking advantage of this al- 
lowance is increasing as well. 

“In three or four more months, 
we estimate, our dealers will be 
using publicity at the rate of about 
$25,000 per month. 

“That this method of advertis- 
ing is effective, or at least help- 
ful in making our selling organ- 
ization effective, is apparently 
proved by the fact that at the 
present time the company is some 
25,000 machines behind and pro- 
duction is sold until nearly July 1. 


W. J.. Booth Heads Beals- 


Pratt Company 
Walter J. Booth has been appointed 
president of the Beals-Pratt Shoe 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee. He 
was formerly general manager and 
vice-president of the Weyenberg Shoe 
Manufacturing Company of that city. 


J. J. Barrett with Buffalo 


“Evening News” 

James J. Barrett has joined the ad- 
vertising department of the Buffalo 
Evening News. For the last eight years 
he has been advertising manager of the 
Corning, N. Y., Evening Leader, 
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A full page of school news each Sunday, read and ap- 
preciated by thousands of the young citizens of tomorrow! 


«What The » Oh 
Keating easy Stipa =e 


Consider This “Following” 


This year 2,277 students graduated from the public high 
schools and colleges of Kansas City. As they continue their 
schooling or enter other activities of life, they KNOW that 
the Journal-Post is their friend. 


These young people who will dominate the buying in so many 
homes constitute a ‘following’? of which we are proud. 
Through the regular school page, each Sunday, and in other 
outstanding ways, this loyalty has been built up. Through 
real merit, we expect to maintain it. 
This “Following” Constitutes an Army of 
Buyers for Your Products. 


Kuss City Journal lost 


VERREE & CONKLIN 
New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit San Francisco 






























Who Should Sign Letters— 
Company or Dictator? 


Why a Personal Signature Is Deemed to Be Preterable 


YaAWMAN AND Erspe Merc. Co. 

Rocuester, N. Y., May 16, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The other day I was talking with a 
manufacturer whose policy it is to have 
all letters go out from his office signed 
by the company, instead of individuals. 

Our company mail goes out signed 
by individuals in connection with the 
company name, and we are thoroughly 
sold on this practice. However, for 
the information of my friend I wonder 
if you can refer me to any PRINTERS’ 
Ink articles in which you have dealt 
with this question? Possibly you have 
had some stories giving actual experi- 
ences of firms using both- methods. 

YAWMAN AND Erse Mrc. Co. 
CarL GAZLEY, 
Advertising Manager. 


y* is a growing practice among 
modernly managed houses to 
have all letters signed by the per- 
son who dictates them, or at least 
by the manager of the depart- 
ment, even though someone else 
‘dictates the letter. 

The reasons for this are obvious. 
The effectiveness of a letter is 
largely dependent on the person- 
ality that is put into it. There can 
be little personality in a letter that 
bears only the signature of a com- 
pany or of a department. People 
like to feel that they are dealing 
with human beings instead of with 
institutions. We feel that our in- 
terests will be better cared for if 
we know we are dealing with Mr. 
Smith or Mr. Jones rather than 
with the Mammoth Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

The featuring of the individual 
instead of the organization is fol- 
lowed in many branches of busi- 
ness besides the writing of letters. 
Several of the railroads placard 
the names of their ticket salesmen. 
Similarly in the dining cars, the 
roads post the name of the stew- 
ard in charge. Some of the chain 
drug stores make a practice of 
exhibiting the name of the man- 
ager and his assistants. Many 
banks announce the name of the 
teller occupying a particular cage. 
Clothiers introduce the customer 


to the salesman who has been as- 
signed to wait on him. 

The time was not so _ long 
ago that companies tried to em- 
phasize the institution in place of 
the individual. The growth of 
business, however, caused many 
persons to believe that large com- 
mercial organizations are too 
machine-like. This criticism made 
it necessary for management to 
show in every way that it could, 
that after all, every business, no 
matter how large it.is, is made up 
of individuals. 

The bigness of business is the 
cause, in still another sense, of the 
growing custom of having the 
writer sign his own letters. When 
the answers to these letters come 
in, it is impossible to distribute 
this mail expeditiously unless the 
answers are addressed to the indi- 
vidual or the department that 
wrote the original letter. When 
answers are addressed merely to 
the company, it makes necessary a 
large amount of work to look up 
the carbons of the first letter to 
see who wrote it. 

Years ago, many companies did 
not permit employees to sign let- 
ters, because they feared the an- 
swers would be addressed to them 
and in the event of the absence of 
the individual, business mail would 
be held up until his return. Now, 
however, it is the custom for all 
mail to be opened by the company 
and cleared over a common desk, 
regardless of to whom it is ad- 
dressed. 

Let it be understood that the 
situation we have outlined is the 
practice only among the more 
progressive houses. Many com- 
panies prefer to continue the old 
methods. There are times, of 
course, when it may not be ad- 
visable to play up the individual 
who wrote the letter. In that 
case, however, the department 
from which the letter originates 
should bear the responsibility for 
it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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AND STUPID? 


WRITER of fiction said to the editor of 
Nation’s Business the other day: 


‘You must get fiction into your magazine. The 
business man is tired. He needs adventure, pretty 


girls, detective stories. 


If it were not for us story- 


tellers, American business men would die of dry rot!” 


Nonsense! 


Even while the writer folk 
conjure up hair-breadth ’scapes, 
the business man is living a 
grander romance all his own. 

From morning until night, 
adventure touches him on every 
side. His daily mail is Chapter I 
of an all day plot. 


HE DOES not need syn- 
thetic romance. 

He finds his shipment of 
alarm clocks held up in the 
fastnesses of the Himalayas be- 
cause he did not pack for mule- 
back. 

He sees a little-used element, 
needed by the ton for auto- 
mobiles, discovered in the sea 
by a fellow business man, and 
he turns a ship into a floating 
factory.} 

He sees a Detroit mechanic 
who figured out twenty years 
ago that the automobile must 
not be a rich man’s luxury, and 
as a result has become the 
richest man in the world. 





1 Sea Food for 17,000,000 Automobiles— 
By Dr. H 


. E. Howe. 


Romance? Adventure? 
Excitement? The business man 
lives it, eats it, sleeps it. He is 
an actor in the drama of the 
human race—a drama that takes 
in the heavens above, and the 
earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth. 


HE GETS a glimmer of what 
commercial transportation 
by air will mean to his business.2 

He watches the failure of the 
Federal Trade Commission, pro- 
ceeding on the theory that all 
business is crooked,? and he rel- 
ishes the recent revolution in 
that body.+ 

He sees our Federal Reserve 
System threatened, and learns 
of the play of forces that sur- 
round it.5 

He senses the 200 items ot 
cost, which in this modern day 
go into a $9.50 pair of shoes, 





2 What of the Air?—By Edsel Ford. 

3 Failure of the Federal Trade Commission 
—By William C. Redfield. 

4 “Don’t Shoot—We’re Comi 
Interview with Commissioner Humphrey. 

5 Our Threatened Federal Reserve—By 
Andrew W. Mellon. 
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and enjoys it when the facts, in 
their nakedness, convert a po- 
tential Bolshevik.® 

He knows that lots of re- 
searching is bunk;7 and he is 
surpris to find how hard it is 
to give away 70 million dollars 
intelligently .8 

He sees in Florida and its gold 
rush a new Golconda of quick- 
made fortunes. 

He revels in the adventure of 
wheat and its answer to the poli- 
ticians.1° 

He stands beside our 500 
million dollar heap of ashes, 
and wonders—!1 

He sees both sides of the 
question of restoring German 
property,/? and when some 

6 A Pair of Shoes—By F. S. Tisdale. 

7 Researching the Researcher—By Harry 
ellman. 

8 George Eastman and His 70 Millions 

By Frederick Beckmann. 

9 Florida Real ao Forty-Niners— By 
Willis B. Powell. 
10 What Happened to Wheat—By Professor 

James E. Boyl le. 

11 Assets or Ashes After the Fire?—By R. 

C. Willoughby. 


12 Why Give Back German Property ?—By 
William P. Sidley. 


—all in the 


+ LAWN 


\ 
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long-haired socialist calls him a 
money-grubber, he answers, 
“Yes, but—’’ 13 


Tired? Bored? 
HE AMERICAN business 


man was never more keenly 

alive to economic questions. 
He finds thrilling reading in 
theliterature of business written 
in a human way—as one busi- 
ness man talks to another. 

That is why, in a very short 
time, 185,000 businessmen have 
discovered Nation’s Business. 

It contains no love stories. 
But romance lives in its pages 
for those who read it. 


ATION’S BUSINESS is a 

monthly magazine, pub- 
lished by the largest business 
organization in the world. It 
is founded on the belief that 
anything not for the good of 
the public is not for the good 
of business. Its circulation five 
years ago was 55,000; today it 
is 185,000. 


13 Money-grubber? Wty and Proud of It— 
By A. D. Welton 
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MERLE THORPE, Editor 
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Printers’ Ink uses more than four pages to 
emphasize the importance of the farm woman 
as a customer. It declares half a million 
farm women have raised their living standards 
through Home Demonstration. The publica- 
tion says: 

“‘Few advertisers appear to realize that the 
average woman of the farm has changed com- 
pletely in her tastes, wants, conditions of liv- 
ing and knowledge of merchandise. Socially 
and economically she has progressed amazing- 
ly during the last few years.” 

The gospel of better things in life is carried 
monthly to 750,000 farm women by 
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Where the Dealer Gets Off on 
Time Payment Financing 


Advertising Credit Terms Attracts Doubtful Customers and Jeopardizes 


the Dealer’s Business. 


Analysis of Various Financing Plans 


By Roland Cole 


III 

HE national advertising cam- 

paign of the paint industry on 
instalment selling had no more 
than started when several of those 
interested made the first false 
move—by suggesting to dealers 
that the cost of the instalment 
plan need not be discussed with 
the home owner. That is to say, 
the property owner was to be told 
that the cost of painting his house 
on the ten-month plan would be so 
much—a lump figure made up of 
the cash price and the financing 
charge. The suggestion, of course, 
was made in good faith. It was 
probably inspired by objections 
raised by retailers that the prop- 
erty owner might think the financ- 
ing charge high. “Why get into 
that?” asked the sales manager of 
one manufacturer, naively. “Just 
say that the cash price is so much 
and the instalment price so much. 
You don’t need to figure it out for 
him.” 

Fortunately, a few of the lead- 
ers in the industry recognized the 
danger of such a course at once 
and pointed out to those who had 
made the suggestion that harm 
would result by trying to avoid 
discussing the cost of financing 
with the property owner. The 
circumstance serves to illustrate, 
however, one of the shabby sides 
of instalment selling. 

In almost every section of the 
country there are communities 
which have been preyed upon for 
years by fake or dishonest instal- 
ment concerns—concerns that ad- 
vertise, “Your credit is good 
here,” “No down payment re- 
quired,” “Make your own terms.” 
As everyone knows, the trick in 
these sweeping offers is the out- 
rageous price charged for credit 
accommodation. Those in the 
business are nothing more or less 
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than money sharks. The merchan- 
dise advertised —watches, dia- 
monds, cheap jewelry, fur coats, 
clothing—is flimsy and practically 
worthless. It is incidental to the 
real business, which is selling 
credit at usurious rates. The suc- 
cess of such schemes is built upon 
the cupidity and gullibility of the 
ignorant—that portion of the pub- 
lic which cannot see the snare. 
Cheap instalment concerns—those 
dealing in “easy payment” mer- 
chandise—are adepts at camouflag- 
ing prices and_ terms. The 
“sucker” who comes to buy sel- 
dom questions, and is easily put 
off when he does. Experience has 
taught him the futility of trying 
to find out what credit costs when 
dealing with the instalment shark. 

Of course, the manufacturer of 
a nationally - advertised product 
doesn’t want to associate with 
cheap instalment concerns. Nor 
does he want the public to think of 
his product as being in the same 
class with those products which 
can be bought for “a dollar down 
and the rest when we catch you.” 
When he offers to sell his product 
to the public on time payments, he 
wants to do it in an open and 
above-board way, with the details 
clearly stated, with every card 
laid on the table, and with confi- 
dence that the plan is fair, legiti- 
mate and advantageous to the 
consumer. 


THE WRONG WAY 


Hiding the cost of financing 
from the consumer is exactly the 
wrong way for the manufacturer 
and his dealer to sell the easy- 
payment plan to the person who 
has to pay for it. Any other 
policy than complete frankness in 
selling defeats its own purpose in 
the long run. 

When a manufacturer goes into 
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a national campaign to promote 
instalment sales for his dealers, 
one thing he must not fail to sift 
to the bottom is the question of 
who takes the risk—dealer or fi- 
nance company? In the first ar- 
ticle of this series I pointed out 
that the success of instalment sell- 
ing for any commodity depends 
upon the extent of the credit mar- 
ket and that the extent of the 
market is determined by the selec- 
tion of risks, whether the selection 
is left with the dealer or the 
finance company. 

Under many of the plans now 
being advertised nationally, neither 
the manufacturer nor the dealer 
assumes the risk. The finance 
company takes the risk. There- 
fore, the finance company deter- 
mines the extent of the dealer’s 
credit market. One of the first 
things the manufacturer empha- 
sizes when he explains~the plan 
to his dealers is that they assume 
no responsibility for losses. “Go 
out and sell,” they say. “You have 
nothing to worry about. If the 
finance company accepts the or- 
ders you take, that’s all you’re in- 
terested in. You don’t guarantee 
the credit of your customers.” 

This queer shifting of responsi- 
bility puts the dealer in the credit 
business and the finance company 
in the paint or automobile busi- 
ness. The dealer goes out to sell 
credit to consumers, where before 
he was in the business of selling 
paint or automobiles, and the con- 
sumer, when he wanted credit, had 
to convince the dealer that he was 
entitled to it. The finance com- 
pany, in case of the consumer’s 
failure to pay, has paint or build- 
ing materials on its hands (figu- 
ratively speaking, for these ar- 
ticles cannot be re- -possessed ) and 
deals with the consumer in its 
own way. 

It has been argued that an in- 
stalment contract for paint is as 
good as anything can be, for it is 
on a house that cannot run away. 
But if the property owner is com- 
mitted to time-payment contracts 
for a host of other things, includ- 
ing the house itself, and his mort- 
gage is foreclosed, where does the 
whole thing end up? 

Besides, when the dealer handles 
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his own credits and makes his own 
collections, his personal relation- 
ship with the consumer continues 
to be a factor. He regulates his 
credit policy according to his per- 
sonal knowledge of the customer, 
and a little patience and extra ac- 
commodation often tides a con- 
sumer over a bad_ break of luck 
and retains his good-will, where 
the collection machinery of a 
finance company perhaps located 
in a distant city knows no fav- 
orites. 

The aim of every reputable 
manufacturer is to help build up 
his dealers. There are manufac- 
turers who have spent years and 
much money helping their ppeos 
Every manufacturer can 
plenty of bad and indifferent deal. 
ers, but those kinds are not much 
sought after. One of the things 
that distinguishes a good dealer 
from a poor one is financial re- 
sponsibility; the ability to estab- 
lish his business upon a sound 
foundation. The good dealer 
knows his community, knows 
where credit may be extended and 
where it may not be extended. As 
long as this policy remains under 
his control, he can be relied upon 
to conduct his business along lines 
of sound srowth. Take the re- 
sponsibility for the extension of 
credit away from him, and trans- 
fer it to a finance company, and 
immediately one of the factors 
that has made him what he is, is 
lost—granting, for the sake of 
argument, that a good dealer 
would agree to such a proposition. 
The danger is that the specious 
argument of augmented instalment 
sales without credit risk will per- 
suade many good dealers into 
campaigns of credit selling. 


ANOTHER BAD FEATURE 


Another very bad feature of re- 
lieving the dealer of credit re- 
sponsibility is that under this plan 
the finance company makes the col- 
lections from the customer. The 
dealer collects the down payment 
from the customer and there his 
relationship with the customer 
ends as far as the immediate 
transaction is concerned. The cus- 
tomer is thereupon transferred to 
the tender mercies of the finance 
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Literature— 
or Advertising 





“but dealers won’t use the literature we 


do send them!” 


That’s the story we hear every little while 
from some advertiser. 


Is the fault all the dealer’s? He recognizes 
“literature” for what it is—a neglected step- 
sister to the main advertising plan. Selfish 
circulars and self-praising booklets, in- 
tended in some vague way to tie up with 
national advertising. 


Time and again it has been proven that 
dealers will use the right kind of direct ad- 
vertising. And an essential—and unique 
—part of our service consists in seeing that | 
they use it in the most profitable way. | 


It does not obligate you to let us explain 
° our methods. You will find the explanation 
keenly interesting. When may we call? 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Planned Direct Advertising 


i to Dealer and Consumer 


401 EIGHTH AVENUE | 
NEW YORK | 
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company. One of the chief bene- 
fits of instalment selling, as it 
operates in the piano field, for ex- 
ample, is lost. In the piano field, 
the dealer selects his credit risks, 
is responsible for them and col- 
lects the time payments, and there- 
by renews contact with the cus- 
tomer at least once a month. 

This plan provides an incentive 
on the side of both dealer and 
customer to keep up contact, to 
keep friendly, to make other inci- 
dental sales and purchases such as 
music, piano rolls, phonograph 
records. Experience shows that 
the majority of instalment buyers 
in the musical instrument field 
like to come into the store with 
their monthly payments. Thus, 
the music dealer has frequent op- 
portunities to cultivate good-will. 
Moreover, customers often tell the 
dealer about friends who are con- 
sidering the purchase of a musical 
instrument, and in this way the 
dealer gathers many leads for ad- 
ditional sales. 

Now, what is going to be the 
effect of making instalment terms 
the outstanding feature of na- 
tional and local advertising? Out- 
standing is the word, for that is 
the way in which terms are being 
featured in the current campaigns 
of the paint, building materials 
and heating system companies. 
“Paint Now, Pay Later,” “Good 
News to Home Owners —10 
Months to Pay,” “Ask How You 
Can Now Re-Roof or Remodel on 
Easy Payments,” are some of the 
captions of the recent page and 
double-page advertisements ap- 
pearing in the magazines. De- 
cidedly, this is a new note in na- 
tional advertising. It is, in a way, 
epochal. There are going to be 
some developments; perhaps some 
unexpected ones. 

It means that a considerable 
number of national advertisers 
have now gone into the business 
of selling credit. The sales argu- 
ment is being shifted from the 
quality of the merchandise and its 
usefulness to the consumer to 
something else ; the desirability of 
buying on “easy payments.” When 
still other concerns get into the 
field, such as hardware, lighting 
fixtures, plumbing and bathroom 
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fixtures, hardwood floors, lino- 
leum and floor coverings, if they 
do, and rumors are abroad that 
some of them will, perhaps they 
will bring out a slightly different 
financing plan, one that costs the 
consumer a little less. Competi- 
tion, as we know it now, will 
change. It will be competition in 
selling the consumer credit. 

The significance of such a situa- 
tion can best be appreciated by 
localizing it—transferring it to 
the merchant’s store. 

In some ways, the most momen- 
tous question of all in the financ- 
ing of retail instalment sales is the 
merchandising angle, or in other 
words, that aspect of it which in- 
volves the retail dealer, the manu- 
facturer’s outlet, his point of con- 
tact with the consumer. 

Almost all of the promotional 
literature on current campaigns 
which has come to hand empha- 
sizes the fact that dealers will now 
be able to persuade consumers to 
spend money for paint and build- 
ing materials which ordinarily 
might be spent for pianos, radios, 
phonographs, automobiles and 
other luxuries, because the new 
instalment plan enables them to 
offer paint and building materials 
on the same or nearly the same 
credit terms as the other articles 
are sold. In other words, the 
latest argument is: Go out and sell 
credit. On top of this, the dealer 
is told that the easy-payment plan 
will enable the dealer to reach a 
new group of buyers—the instal- 
ment buying group—and that the 
sales to this new group will be 
new business; business in addi- 
tion to his present cash ang credit 
business. 


OUTCOME IS PROBLEMATICAI, 


Whether that will happen is 
problematical, for two _ reasons. 
First, the instalment-buying sec- 
tion of the public extends from 
somewhere near the bottom up to- 
ward the middle, and gets thinner 
and thinner as it rises. No one 
knows exactly how many desir- 
able instalment prospects there 
are. Say, for example, the cam- 
paign begins with skimming the 
top. How far beneath the top is it 
safe to go? Not very far beneath 
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in advertising lineage, over a year ago—June 
to May—is rather a healthy indication of the 
advertiser’s confidence in the idea originating 
with FACTORY, 17 years ago, that man- 
agement in all industries needs a means of 
interchanging profit-making production meth- 
ods. Circulation, today: 25,000. 
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The Cleveland Press 
has 11,039 more circu- 
lation than any other 
daily newspaper in 
Ohio. Press advertis- 
ing leadership in the 
Cleveland Radio field, 
as indicated in the 
WON column to the right, 

can be attributed solely 
to its ability to reach 
and sell the most radio 
equipment to the most 
radio prospects. Study 


the dials! “Tune in.” 


National Representatives: ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park 
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During the first 4 months of 1925 


(During the Heart of the Radio Season) 


The 6-day Press published more local radio 
advertising than the daily and Sunday Plain 
Dealer combined. 


The 6-day Press published more local radio 
advertising that the daily and Sunday News 
combined. 

The 6-day Press published more than twice as 
much radio advertising (local and national com- 
bined) as the daily Plain Dealer. 


The Cleveland Press 


First in Cleveland A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
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the upper layer is a second layer 
of instalment buyers which are 
not quite so desirable as those on 
top, and still farther down the 
region of habitual instalment buy- 
ers, the “instalment hounds,” be- 
gins and thickens as it descends. 
Second, how is it possible for the 
dealer to prevent his present cash 
and credit prospects from buying 
on easy payments? The easy- 
payment plan is featured every- 
where, even with window and 
counter displays in the dealer's 
stores. The instalment policy is 
not optionai with the dealer in the 
sense that he can offer it to one 
and withhold it from another. Any- 
one who comes in may demand to 
buy on the time plan. And if the 
good cash customer wants to buy 
that way, how can the dealer re- 
fuse? 

The paint and building material 
people have undoubtedly taken all 
these things into consideration. It 
is to be hoped they have. Other 
manufacturers who are weighing 
the evidence before taking on an 
easy-payment plan should first 
consult their dealers on the ques- 
tion of how much new business 
will probably come in as the re- 
sult of an instalment campaign. 
If a campaign does no more than 
convert cash customers into in- 
stalment customers, the customers 
will get less merchandise for their 
money because they will have to 
buy credit. About the only bene- 
fit goes to the finance company. 

A good dealer is pretty impor- 
tant to a manufacturer. It is one 
thing to have a good dealer come 
to a manufacturer and ask for 
help in working out a plan for 
financing instalment sales and 
quite another for a manufacturer 
to force such a plan on a dealer 
who doesn’t want it. One answer 
is that the good dealer does not 
have to adopt the plan. Two or 
three of his smaller and weaker 
competitors adopt it, however, and 
cut into his business. Then, in 
self protection, he is obliged to 
adopt it or see his business de- 
moralized. 

The most disastrous form of 
competition is price competition. 
Credit competition is a part of 
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the same thing. Advertising in- 
stalment selling will inevitably 
bring dealers into competition 
with one another on the basis of 
credit terms. The automobile 
situation, described in last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK, could 
conceivably come to pass in the 
field of paint and building mate- 
rials, where, in the fever of tak- 
ing business away from one an- 
other, dealers will endeavor to se- 
cure a reduction of the amount of 
the down payment and an exten- 
sion of the period of liquidation. 
Finance companies will have every 
incentive to compete with other 
finance companies. Once competi- 
tion is started on a certain basis, 
it is impossible to predict the pre- 
cise course it will follow. As the 
American Painter and Decorator 
said in a recent issue: 

We should well consider the state- 
ment that has been made that the in- 
stalment plan will “revolutionize the 
paint trade.” Perhaps that is true. It 
needs to be thought about. But what 
sort of a revolution? Will it result in 
making the instalment price the regular 
price? Will it so revolutionize condi- 
tions that the buyer of painting service 
and painting materials will say to him- 
self “There is no reason to pay cash. 
I save nothing.” Will the condition be 
such that he speaks the truth? Will 
it be up to the cash buyer to “beware” 
lest he be made to pay the cost of 
financing that he doesn’t need or want? 

One way in which manufac- 
turers who are interested in this 
subject can get at the facts is to 
approach the matter from the 
standpoint of financing cost. If 
financing instalment sales is going 
to mean a credit cost to the con- 
sumer of 25 per cent per annum, 
and wages are not likely to go up, 
isn’t there some way in which that 
financing cost can be reduced so 
that the consumer will be able to 
buy more merchandise and less 
credit? Or, approaching the ques- 
tion from another angle, would it 
not be advisable for manufacturer 
and dealer, either or both, to stand 
part of the cost of financing 

It is well to pause here for a 
moment and inquire, Who bene- 
fits from the instalment plan? 
The consumer benefits, true, be- 
cause it enables him to procure 
an article that he wants which he 
(Continued on page 178) 






























The home with the 
telephone is the market 
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for your goods 





Every manufacturer who advertises has 
occasion to ask himself this question: 
Where is the market for my goods? 
How can I divide the people of this 
country into those whom I can reach 
and sell easily and those on whom it 
does not pay tospend money or effort? 


All sorts of measuring sticks and 
divining rods have been applied to 
population. The distribution of the 
income tax has been one guide. The 
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ownership of a home is another. The 
possession of a motor car a third. All 
these have their advantages, but all are 
superseded by the thoroughness, com- 
prehensiveness and definiteness of the 
telephone list. Here are 8,419,668 
homes with telephones (disregarding 
all business connections) which have 
risen to a certain standard of living, 
of incomes, of expenditure, that makes 
the telephone necessary and possible. 
The presence of this simple device 
divides that family from all others 
who have not yet reached the tele- 
phone state of prosperity. 


Since there must be a division of 
some kind, since it is obviously impos- 
sible to sell the entire population of 
the United States, since it is absolutely 
necessary to concentrate on those who 
are able to buy and who are reachable 
by advertising and other selling appeals, 
the telephone is the surest index. It 
draws a line through population. One- 
third of the country’s homes have 
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telephones and it is conservative to 
estimate that they buy two-thirds of 
the advertised commodities sold. 


It is a good thing for the national 
advertiser to aim at—market coverage 
of the eight and one half million 
families who have telephones—and 
obviously the telephone subscriber cir- 
culation of a number of magazines 
must be added together to total more 
than eight and a half million. 


The telephone market has been 
staked out and more and more sales 
and advertising managers are using the 
distribution of the telephone to check 
up the distribution of their own prod- 
uct. The telephone is one of the surest 
indexes of buying power and it like- 
wise points the way to the best adver- 
tising mediums. 


Because in the ten years (1915-1924) 
The Digest has continuously circular- 
ized telephone subscribers, it has in- 
creased its circulation to more than 
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1,300,000 copies per week and can 
make to all manufacturers of nation- 
ally advertised products this definite 
statement: 







The home with 

a telephone is the 
best market 

and the best million telephone 

/ homes are subscribers 


The Jiterary Digest 
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Do Your Booklets Have Octagonal 
Themes? 


Making a Successful Advertising Booklet Often Depends Almost Wholly 
on the Method of Telling the Story. 


By B. F. 


[* was Don Marquis, I believe, 
who said that his writing con- 
sisted merely of taking words 
from the dictionary and laying 
them end to end. That reminds 
me, oddly enough, of the New 
Hampshire stone mason who had 
mastered his trade up to a certain 
point. Beyond that his stifled 
soul could not go. He could build 
a fine stone wall, an almost mag- 
nificent stone wall, but if he had 
to build that wall around a curve 
he was lost. . His only attempt to 
build a well curbing turned out to 
be an octagonal wall of stone. It 
was serviceable enough but it 
hardly realized the ideal of the 
man who owned the well. 

There are a great many copy 
writers who, when it comes to 
writing booklets, are like the stone 
mason in at least one respect. 
They have a good dictionary, a 
good typewriter and a good prod- 
uct—but the results are octagonal 
booklets. 

Recently, I received in the mail 
a booklet from the American 
Chain Company, manufacturer of 
Weed bumpers. It happens that 
I am on the prospect list of 
several bumper manufacturers 
who, just at present, are bombard- 
ing me with booklets. If I needed 
a bumper, which I don't, I'd 
probably buy a Weed. The 
reason for this is that the “word- 
layer” who built the Weed booklet 
knows how to construct his book- 
let around a curve. 

The booklet is called “The Eti- 
quette of Bumping” and opens 
with the following foreword: 


The average motor car takes up 
about fifty square feet of street space. 
here is hardly room for pedestrians 
in most traffic. 
e result is just what you would ex- 
pect—cars bump and get bumped. 
Now there’s nothing more aggravating 
than a good bump. Strong men lose 
their tempers and threaten murder. We 
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can never have world peace until some 
thing is done to straighten out this 
matter of bumping. 

The following suggestions are offered 
to car owners in the interest of safety, 
for the prevention of profanity, displays 
of temper and for the protection of 
property. 


The other day, my boy came 
home with an _ orange - covered 
booklet and a deep-seated desire 
to own a Louisville Slugger base- 
ball bat. When I got a chance to 
look over the booklet I understood 
the reason for his desire. 

“The Knack of Batting” 
name of the booklet and the 
author is J. B. Sheridan. Mr. 
Sheridan is not an official member 
of the booklet writers’ union, so 
we'll have to score the hit to the 
man who conceived the idea of 
getting him to write the booklet. 
For instead of talking a lot about 
bats, the booklet talks about bat- 
ting, which is what interests the 
ball player who wants to sink his 
toes in the ground and lift the ball 
into the river. Eventually, the 
company does tell how it makes 
its bats, of the fine quality of 
wood used, and how the bats are 
dried and lathed. This comes, 
however, after the prospect is 
itching to get a bat in his hand 
and see if he can knock one over 
the fence. 

A friend of mine whose’ hobby 
is ship models and George 
Bergengren’s pirates — perhaps 
you’ve met Red Whiskers and 
Yellow Moustaches (if you 
haven’t, you should) — recently 
showed me a booklet he had re- 
ceived some time ago from S. W. 
Straus & Company. Without any 
qualifications, he stated that it was 
the best booklet he had ever seen. 
While I may not agree with him 
as to it’s being the best booklet 
written, I do agree with him that 
it is a good Piece of advertising. 

The title is “Charts of Hidden 
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Treasure” and the end papers 
show a map of a _ mysterious 
island, surrounded by old- 
fashioned galleons that suggested 
doubloons and pieces of eight. The 
second paragraph begins: 

It is a trait of human nature to be- 
lieve that treasure is hidden far away, 
that the gaining of a fortune is attended 
by hazard and chance. Comparatively 
few realize that treasure is close at hand, 
that potential wealth is tucked away in 
one’s own pocket-book. 


By appealing to the Blackbeard 
and Teech that is in everyone the 
writer of this booklet has won the 
prospect’s interest in digging up 
the hidden treasure that lies in the 
prospect’s own bank account. 

There you have three booklets— 
for bumpers, baseball bats and in- 
vestments. They could be used as 
the text of a nice little homily for 
word-layers, because they empha- 
size one of the most important 
factors in making a booklet; the 
choice of the theme. 

There are so many good ways 
of telling a sales story that it 
would seem difficult at times for 
the booklet writer to choose the 
poor way. But there are so many 
more poor ways than good ways 
that the writer may be pardoned 
an occasional blunder. Most of 
these blunders, however, could be 
avoided if the writer, before 
touching thumb to space bar, would 
be sure that he had chosen the best 
possible theme. 

Take a booklet published by 
Gulbransen several years ago. It 
is called “Good Times with Your 
Gulbransen” and has gone through 
several editions. The writer states 
his purpose as follows: 


to acquaint Gulbransen owners with 
the variety of music available. 

-to give briefly and interestingly a 
suggestion of the inspiration on which 
good music is founded, and to increase 
your appreciation of it. 


The booklet then proceeds to 
give a number of representative 
musical programs that are at the 
disposal of the owner of a player 
piano. Of course, it doesn’t over- 
look the opportunity to get in 
some good selling—but the chief 
theme of the booklet is that stated 
by the writer at the beginning. 


“Etiquette, Entertaining and 
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Good Sense” is a booklet issued by 
the International Silver Company. 
It is written for the buyers of 
silverware, but its purpose is not 
to tell them what good silverware 
they can buy from International. 
Instead, it talks about entertaining 
and how to use the silverware 
after it is bought. Other silver- 
ware companies have chosen the 
same theme—the Wallace Hostess 
Book, is an example — and have 
proved its success. 

“Animated Streets—Ancient and 
Modern ;” there’s an unusual title 
and the booklet that follows is just 
as unusual. It is issued by the 
Macbeth - Evans Glass Company 
and commences with a history of 


street lighting. It makes this 
history emphasize the great ad- 
vances made during the last 


few years in the art of lighting 
streets and the place taken by the 
company in that advance. The 
history is interesting and the sales 
talk that follows is given an added 
bite. 

Sleigh rides and fire insurance 
are rather widely separated in the 
minds of most prospects for the 
latter, but the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company has made its 
booklet, “President Terry’s Sleigh 
Ride” do some effective selling. 
Although the booklet was issued 
in 1920 the company says that it is 
still being used resultfully. 

“President Terry’s Sleigh Ride” 
tells the story of Hartford’s first 
big test—in the big New York fire 
of 1835 when the company was 
only fifteen years old. It relates 
how President Terry and Secretary 
Bolles rode 108 miles through the 
snow from Hartford to New York 
to be on the spot to pay claims 
arising out-of the fire. It was the 
first test of the company’s re- 
liability, and reliability is a big 
fact in fire insurance selling. 

The writer who is faced with 
the task of preparing a booklet on 
rope hasn’t such a variety of 
themes ‘to choose from, but the 
writer of a booklet for Plymouth 
rope chose one of the right ones. 
This booklet, “Plymouth Rope for 
Work and Play” shows the buyer 
of rope some unexpected uses for 
the product and _ re-emphasizes 
familiar uses. Jump ropes, 
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Peunieed 1 Publicity 


In Rotogravure Advertising it is 
possible to expressively picture, with 
faithfully reproduced details, the 
features you want to emphasize in 
connection with your products. 

Visualization is a strong factor 
in publicity. Rotogravure pictures 
bring the subject most graphically 
to reader attention. 

You have only to consider one 
medium in Washington. The Star 
and its Rotogravure Section covers 
the field completely and con- 
vincingly. 


The Evening Star. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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tethers, barrel hammocks and rope 
swings are a few of the uses sug- 
gested. 

Very often the “use” idea will 
furnish the booklet writer with 
his best theme. After all, pros- 
pects are often far more interested 
in what they can do with a prod- 
uct than in its construction. Food 
products manufacturers realized 
that fact a great many years ago 
with the result that the average 
woman has more advertising 
recipe booklets in her kitchen than 
booklets of any other kind. 

Automobile booklets quite 
generally fall into several classes, 
chief of which are the beautifully 
printed brochure showing the en- 
tire line and the equally beautiful 
booklet telling all about the me- 
chanical perfections of the Blitz 
Six. Therefore a booklet, “The 
Things You’ve Missed in Motor- 
ing,” issued by the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company, comes as a 
breath of fresh air. 

“Enduring Beauty,’ ‘‘The 
Serenity of Silence,” “True Com- 
fort,” “Ideal Behavior,” “Supreme 
Confidence,” “Power Reserve” and 
“Freedom from Care” are some of 
the page headings in this booklet. 
Other automobile advertisers have 
talked of these same things in their 
booklets but Paige has grouped 
them under the theme of “The 
Things You’ve Missed in Motor- 
ing.” Somehow, these things take 
on a new interest for the jaded 
prospect. 

The Lowe Brothers Company 
has issued several booklets in 
diary form to tell the story of the 
beauty and lasting qualities of 
Lowe Brothers paints. Instead of 
writing a catalogue, the author of 
these booklets has chosen a 
human - interest theme; stories 
taken from life that breathe the 
language of the people who are 
prospects, that talk of paint prob- 
lems and paint needs in a delight- 
fully informal way. Despite the 
informality, or rather because of 
it and the wunusualness of the 
treatment, the booklets tell an in- 
teresting sales story and tell it 
well. 

Wm. M. Crane Company, manu- 
facturer of Vulcan Smoothtop gas 
ranges, recently issued a booklet 
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which started out with suggestions 
on space saving in apartment 
kitchens. This gave a new twist 
to what might have been an ordi- 
nary range catalogue. 

“How to Judge an Electric 
Cleaner” is the title of a Hoover 
booklet which tells the prospect 
not only why Hoover is good but 
what things one should expect to 
get from a good vacuum cleaner. 

“The Joy of Color” is the title 
of a Sherwin - Williams booklet 
which takes up the angle that color 
is one of the real sources of joy. 
It then deals with every room in 
the house, showing how joy can 
be brought to each room by the 
proper use of paint. 

Octagonal booklets are out of 
place in present-day advertising, 
and the surest way to build the 
octagonal booklet is by choosing 
the commonplace theme. The 
difference between good “word 
laying” and poor, in most cases, is 
the difference between a good 
theme and a poor theme. 





United States Motor Truck 
Appoints E. T. Herbig 


Edwin T. Herbig has been appointed 
general sales and advertising manager 
of the United States Motor Truck 
Company, Covington, Ky. For the last 
year he has been engaged in the bond 
business in Cleveland. e was for 
merly with the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 


L. F. Nagle Advanced by 
Central Iron & Steel 


L. F. Nagle, recently appointed as- 
sistant general manager of sales of the 
Central Iron & Steel Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa., has been promoted to gen- 
eral manager of sales. He succeeds 





Harold F. Stevens, who has resigned. 





Moon Motor Net Income 
for Quarter 


The Moon Motor Car Company, St. 
Louis, shows a net income of $180,590 
for the quarter ended March 31, after 
depreciation, Federal taxes, etc. This 
compares with $202,368 for the first 
quarter of 1924. 





Death of George Smart 


George Smart, who was managing 
editor of Iron Age and former chair 
man of the Editorial Conference of 
the New York Business Publishers As 
sociation, died on May 16 
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Any duffer may make 
a“birdie” once or twice 
a summer, but it takes 
a golfer to go ‘round 
consistently in par. The 
same principle applies - 
to typography, where 
you can always look 
to Bundscho’s for par. 
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J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 
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They want more | 


‘TH June issue of any magazine usually hits the 
low-water mark in sales. We don’t know how it 
is with other magazines this June, but the demand for 
June TRUE STORY far exceeds the supply. 


Right after issue day, wires began coming to us 
from all parts of the country asking for more copies | 
—but we can’t supply them, even though we originally ( 
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printed and distributed 2,000,000 copies. 
Here are only a few of the many requests for extra 

copies. 

May 6, 1925 


MAY TRUE STORY NET SALE TEN HUNDRED FORTY CAN USE ONE 


FIFTY MORE JUNE 
NORTH SHORE MAGAZINE AGENCY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS. 


May 8, 1925 
NET SALE MAY TRUE STORY FORTY TWO HUNDRED RECEIVED GOT 
FOUR THOUSAND JUNE SELLING FAST LOTS OF DISPLAY PLEASE 
RUSH ME EXPRESS TWO HUNDRED EXTRA. 
RALPH YOUNG—CANTON, OHIO 
A 


May 5, 1925. 
RUSH FIVE HUNDRED MORE TRUE STORY. 
' 
JOSEPH OTTENSTEIN—WASHINGTON, D. C. 


May 5, 1925. 
CAN USE TWENTY FIVE MORE COPIES JUNE ISSUE TRUE STORY 
MAGAZINE MAKE ORDER SIX HUNDRED COPIES JULY ISSUE. 

A. L. LACOMB—OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


May 6, 1925. 
PLEASE SHIP FIFTY JUNE TRUE STORY. 
PERTH AMBOY NEWS AGENCY—PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


May 5. 1925 
I ONLY RECEIVED 350 TRUE STORYS MUST HAVE 25 MORE PLEASE. 
e GUY OLLER—TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 
May 8, 1925. 
RUSH ONE HUNDRED JUNE TRUE STORY IMMEDIATELY. 

E. H. OBRIEN NEWS CO.—HAMILTON, ONT. 


2,000,000 copies 
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e' June True Story 


Magazine 


May 13, 1925. 
KINDLY RUSH AT ONCE THREE HUNDRED COPIES TRUE STORIES 
CURRENT ISSUE. 

ATLANTIC CITY NEWS C©0O.—ATLANTIC CITY. 


{ May 7, 1925. 
WHERE IS BALANCE JUNE TRUE STORY ORDER SIX HUNDRED 
K. T. MERRITT—LANSING, MICHIGAN 


May 6, 1925. 
RUSH FIFTY JUNE TRUE STORY RAISE FIFTY. 
PUTNAM NEWS CO.—PUTNAM, CONN 


May 9, 1925. 

TRUE STORY PRACTICALLY SOLD OUT NET SALE MAY ISSUE 
TWENTY FOUR HUNDRED. ONLY RECEIVED TWENTY TWO HUNDRED 
JUNE I ORDERED TWENTY THREE HUNDRED MUST HAVE MORE 
PLEASE TRY AND PICK UP SOME FROM OTHER WHOLESALERS AND 
RESHIP. SHORE WHOLESALE NEWS—WICHITA, KANS. 


May 8, 1925. 
RECEIVED ONLY TWO SEVENTY FIVE JUNE TRUE STORY RUSH ONE 
HUNDRED. WALTER L. ESTES—ELDORADO, KANS. 


May 18, 1925. 
RUSH FIFTY COPIES OF JUNE TRUE STORY. 
ARVANETTE NEWS CO.—HASTINGS, NEBR. 


May 7, 1925. 
SHOOT THREE HUNDRED JUNE TRUE STORY AT ONCE 
LAWRENCE MAGAZINE-—MIAMI, FLA 


May 6, 1925. 

SHIP TWO HUNDRED JUNE TRUE STORY IMMEDIATELY ADVISE IF 
UNABLE. ROBERT BLOOMBERG—ARKANSAS. 
May 4, 1925. 

SEND EXPRESS ONE HUNDRED JUNE TRUE STORIES MAKE ORDER 
STANDING HANSEN NEWS AGENCY, 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


: 
swas not enough! 
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The Greatest Circulation 


In Alabama Is 
Home-Delivered 


OR the six months’ period ending March 

31st, the home-delivered circulation of 
The Birmingham News was 43,659 daily 
and 46,323 Sunday. 


The Chamber of Commerce states there are 
53,800 homes in Birmingham. 


It can be seen that the majority of Birming- 
ham homes want The News delivered to their 
door-steps regularly. That means regular 
day-in and day-out reading of their favorite 
newspaper. 


This large home-delivered circulation, indi- 
cating, as it does, reader confidence, thorough 
coverage, dominance in this field, is the reason 
why local and national advertisers alike get 
such splendid results by using The News. 


Many of these advertisers have learned by 
experience that only one newspaper is 
necessary in Birmingham—The News. 


Net Paid Circulation Now Greater Than 


Che Birmingham News 


THe Soutn’s Greatest NEwSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH Co. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 


New York Atlanta Chicago 














90,000 Sunday 
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The Maintenance of Quality 
Compelled by Advertising 


Fleischmann Company Is a Brilliant Example of What Advertising Will 
Accomplish in Holding Down Price and Keeping Up Quality 


By Ralph Crothers 


SOME twelve years ago, William 
W. Brown of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, got together some 
money and bought out a man who 
had been trying to sell a cold- 
weather coat with a cotton facing 
and a wool lining. The man he 
bought out had been selling a 
small output through approxi- 
mately twenty-five jobbers; but 
sales had reached the point where 
they were standing still. 

Mr. Brown took up the business 
where the other man had left off 
and when he adopted advertising 
as a business policy instead of 
embarking upon an advertising 
“campaign” he was doing business 
in a little room not more than 
twenty feet square. His advertis- 
ing program consisted of a modest 
amount of space telling the story 
of his product in the agricultural 
press and one national weekly. 
Today, Mr. Brown owns his own 
factory, 300 feet long and 100 feet 
wide. He sells his jackets to 
22,000 retailers all over the coun- 
try. For years he has used one 
slogan, “As warm as an overcoat 
and wears like iron.” His jacket 
will be found almost anywhere 
where a group of laborers or 
railroad men are: gathered to- 
gether. In addition, he has secured 
a large market among men who 
play outdoors. 

Each year sees an increasing 
number of men who, like Mr. 
Brown, enter an industry and 
adopt advertising as a program 
instead of embarking upon an ex- 
perimental campaign. A greater 
number of consumers are told 
about the products of these pro- 
gressive men of business, more 
goods are sold, more men receive 
employment and more retail store- 
keepers do business on products 
which move quickly. Every in- 
telligent retail buyer wants to 
know how fast a product will sell. 
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When the retailer asks this ques- 
tion, he means, what guarantee of 
quality has advertising forced the 
product to maintain? This par- 
ticular phase of advertising—the 
value of the name on the product 
as the guarantee of standard 
quality—is clearly in order in any 
discussion concerning advertis- 
ing’s benefit to the ultimate con- 
sumer. 

Daniel P. Woolley, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fleischmann Company 
in discussing this: phase of the 
consumers’ benefit through adver- 
tising, said to the writer: 

“This is one of the most im- 
portant functions of advertising. 
It lays all the facts about a prod- 
uct before the customer for his 
or her consideration and thus 
helps the customer in deciding 
which product or brand of product 
will most satisfactorily fill the 
need. This is real information 
which the customer could not ob- 
tain otherwise without great out- 
lay of time and expense and 
without which he would have to 
buy ‘in the dark’ and make a lot 
of costly experimental purchases. 

“Logically, it would seem that 
the customer should pay and be 
glad to vay for this information 
which is just as sure a guide in 
his purchasing as a time schedule 
is in his catching of a train. 

“But he does not pay for it. 


HOW THE MIRACLE IS PERFORMED 


“Let’s see how this miracle is 
performed. Let’s consider how 
advertising works. 

“In 1915 the Fuller Brush Com- 
pany was an aggressive, young 
concern, doing an annual business 
of about $200,000. It sold its 
product direct to the housewife 
through salesmen. One of the 
chief difficulties of the system was 
to get a hearing for the represen- 
tatives. The firm decided to try 
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a small amount of advertising in 
magazines, the idea being that as 
the Fuller name became better 
known the resistance to interviews 
would decrease. 

“The experiment with advertis- 
ing proved a great success. In 
1918 with an expenditure of but 
$6,000 in advertising, sales reached 
$1, 170,000. 

“Convinced of the effectiveness 
of advertising, the appropriations 
have doubled or trebled each year 
since. Sales responded immedi- 
ately, and within four years in- 
creased to $10,330,000 

“The advertising appropriation 
for 1922 was over $400,000—more 
than twice the amount ever spent 
before in one year. 

“In 1916 it took 1,000 salesmen 
to sell less than $500,000 worth of 
goods; in 1922, 4,100 salesmen 
sold $11,500,000 worth, an aver- 
age increase of more than 500 per 
cent per salesman. 

“This greatly cut down the sell- 
ing expense and enabled the com- 
pany to operate on a more eco- 
nomical basis, which of course, 
reflects in the regulation of the 
price to the consumer. 

“It resulted in better business 
for the company and a cheaper 
and better product for the con- 
sumer. 


TRY THIS AS A TEST 


“If you want to have a practical 
test of whether advertising raises 
the cost to the consumer, just go 
out and try to buy a second-hand 
car. 

“Start out to hunt for some- 
one who has a second-hand car 
to sell. 

“You will walk a long way and 
ring many door bells and talk to 
a lot of people before you find 
someone who would even discuss 
the matter with you. If your time 
is worth $2 an hour you are wast- 
ing a lot of money. 

“But you don’t do that. You 
look up the second-hand car ad- 
vertisements, pick out a likely 
proposition, and save yourself 
many hours of weary work, which, 
in dollars and cents, is worth a 
lot to you. 


“This example is even more 
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sound when applied to big volume 
business. 

“In our own business the effects 
of advertising are equally obvious. 

“By helping us build up volume 
business and keep cost down, it 
has been a big factor in enabling 
us to maintain a low price and 
give our customers an increasingly 
better quality product. 

“During the war, when the ma- 
terials from which our product 
is manufactured, increased fror 
100 to 400 per cent, we increased 
the price of our product approxi- 
mately only 7 per cent. 

“This was due, not solely to ad- 
vertising, but also to better and 
more economical methods of 
manufacture. But advertising 
played a big part. 

“Owing to advertising directed 
at the ultimate consumers of our 
product, we showed an increase 
in sales of 300 per cent between 
1916 and 1924. 

“This advertising stimulated the 
business of the manufacturers 
who use our product and enabled 
us to increase our sales to them. 

“But for this increased volume 
we should undoubtedly have been 
forced to increase our price to 
meet the increased cost of manu- 
facture. 

“This point is well illustrated 
in the old mouse trap story which 
is true. 

“Three manufacturers were 
manufacturing mouse traps and 
selling them for ten cents each. 

“One of them decided to ap- 
propriate a certain sum for ad- 
vertising. 

“Owing to the advertising, his 
volume increased so much, and 
his per unit of manufacturing cost 
decreased so much, that he found 
he could sell his mouse traps for 
eight cents each and make the 
same profit. He increased his ad- 
vertising appropriation, and by 
reason of the increased business 
which it brought, he found he 
could sell his mouse traps for five 
cents each and make more profit 
on his aggregate volume although 
less per unit of sale. 

“The other manufacturers 
would not advertise, and because 
of small volume they could not 
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» ‘TELL AND SELL G 
THE MERCHANT 
AND HELL 
TELL AND SELL 
THE MILLIONS V 


Tell and sell him in the soonest, 
simplest way—via the Economist 
Group, part of the business lives 
of 45,000 buyers and executives 
in 35,000 foremost stores in 

more than 10,000 key centers— | 
stores doing 75% of the total 
business done in dry goods and 
department store lines. Do you 
know the coverage and control 
of the Dry Goods Economist 
and Merchant- Economist? 


(UPC Publications—239 West 39th St., New York) 
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REMEMBER—he has the last word! C 
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produce and sell for less than ten 
cents. The difference in price for 
the same quality mouse trap soon 
forced them out of business. 

“Who paid for the first manu- 
facturer’s advertising? 

“Not the manufacturer. He 
made more money than ever be- 
fore. 

“Not the customer. He got his 
mousé trap at five cents instead 
of ten cents. 

“It was the manufacturer who 
would not advertise who paid for 
the advertising. 

“You must have certain definite 
information about a product be- 
fore you will buy it; otherwise 
you are likely to get stung. But 
have the information you must. 

“Suppose it is the famous can 
of soup. It is true that you pay 
a seventeenth-hundred part of a 
cent for the cost of advertising-- 
in other words, information—on 
each can of soup you buy. 

“But think what it would cost 
you to find out that this is the 
best soup if you had to get the 
information yourself, or if a sales- 
man whose expenses would be 
tacked on to the price, came to tell 
you. 

“That people are realizing that 
advertising saves instead of in- 
creases cost and that they appre- 
ciate this inexpensive method of 
giving them information about the 
things they have to buy is proved 
by a recent survey. 

“In this survey made in over 
a hundred stores, it was found 
that 87.6 per cent of the people 
would buy an advertised article in 
preference to an _ unadvertised 
article when the price was the 
same, and that 65 per cent would 
buy an advertised article in pref- 
erence to an unadvertised article 
even when the price was higher. 

“These things are just as true 
of Fleischmann advertising as of 
any other advertising. Advertis- 
ing has helped us keep down the 
price of yeast. Advertising by the 
baker will help keep down his 
selling expense by _ bringing 
greater volume sales and lowering 
the cost per unit of sale.” 

A notorious radical once told 
me that if he could take the 
United States and remake the 
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whole country to conform more 
nearly to his idea of what busi- 
ness should be, he would leave the 
Fleischmann Company alone. He 
considered this company had fur- 
nished a remarkable example of 
efficient distribution of a product 
day in and day out at a reasonable 
price to a vast army of consumers. 

No one is in a better position to 
bear witness to the value of ad- 
vertising in keeping up such a dis- 
tribution system than the vice- 
president of this company which 
even a radical admits is perform- 
ing cheaply and efficiently a very 
necessary national service. Any 
committee inquiring closely into 
the cost of distribution might well 
consider the facts so clearly stated 
by Mr. Woolley—that were it not 
for the increased volume due to in- 
creased advertising, his company 
would have been forced to in- 
crease its price to meet the in- 
creased cost of manufacture. 

Investigation would show this 
fact to be true in many other lines. 
Concerns which distribute most 
economically to the consumer and 
which offer the retailer a prod- 
uct upon which he can build re- 
peat profits quickly are concerns 
that have adopted advertising as 
a definite part of their business 
program. Any investigation of 
distribution should take in not 
only the benefit to the manufac- 
turer and consumer, but to the 
manufacturers’ workmen in rela- 
tion to the permanency of their 
employment, to the retailer in re- 
lation to the permanency of his 
profit, and to the consumer as to 
protection concerning his health 
and efficiency in the product he 
uses, due to the fact that behind 
each one is a maker’s name as 
his guarantee of quality. If the 
investigation is conducted along 
these broad lines, it is safe to 
predict that the use of advertis- 
ing by any concern as a perma- 
nent business program will never 
again be questioned by any group 
of professors, economists, retailers 
or consumers. 





Joseph Herrin and Miss Jean Herrin 
have purchased the Marshall, Tex., 
News and Messenger. Homer Price, 
— of the News, will continue as 
editor. 
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The Providence Journal 


and 


The Evening Bulletin 


have built up their circu- 
lations on a high standard 
of appeal. Their policy is 
based upon the conviction 
that newspapers are in- 
tended primarily for the 
dissemination of news— 
honestly, fairly, completely, 
and as impartially as it can 
be given to its readers. 


They are good newspapers 
—they are also good ad- 
vertising mediums. 

The circulation of these 
newspapers is now over 


102,000 net paid. 
n 23¢e a Line 





Providence, R. I. 
Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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Providence Journal Company 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Who Wants to Sell 
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558,000,000 Sq. Ft. of Wall Board ? 


—~aam 


| Journal 


EW WORK 


Some order! But here is the story. 


The Farm Journal has found that the aver- 
age consumption of wall board among its 
more than 1,200,000 subscribers should be 
465 sq. ft. per year. It has also learned of 
more than 50 different uses tor wall board 
on farms. 


Who wants to sell over one-half billion 
square feet of wall board annually to The 
Farm Journal subscribers? The market is 
there for immediate cultivation. Here are 
over 1,200,000 rural families who should be 
told the manufacturers’ story of wall board. 


Bear in mind that more farm building im- 
provements have been made in the last few 
years than during the previous half century. 
This fact is important not only to manufac- 
turers of wall board but to all manufacturers 
of building materials, furniture, furnaces, 
lighting systems and other products that add 
to the comfort and attractiveness of farm 
homes. 


And manufacturers of wall board and other 
worthy products can reach more than 
1,200,000 rural families through the adver- 
tising pages of The Farm Journal at a cost of 
less than 1/4 cent per page per family. Now 
is the time to start your advertising. 


rm field 


CHICAGO SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


> sevracerm ss 
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Letter- 
head Phrases That May 
Protect You 





BripGerport Brass ComMPaNny 
BripGeport, Conn. 
Editor cf Printers’ INK: 

We would like to know what value the 
little line is which occurs at the top of 
this letterhead, namely, “All Agreements 
Contingent upon Strikes, Accidents and 
Other Causes beyond Our Control. 
Prices subject to change without notice.” 

We have been told that this phrase 
means nothing unless it is embodied in 
the text matter in the main part of the 
letter itself. 

Can you give us any law on this 
subject? 

BripGerort Brass Company 
D. Guron. 


ES, indeed, the phrases “All 
Agreements Contingent upon 
Strikes, Accidents, and _ other 
Causes beyond Our Control,” and 
“Prices Subject to Change with- 
out Notice” have a reason for 
their place on many letterheads. 
Day after day in many types of 
business, letters quoting prices or 
guaranteeing delivery are being 
sent out. Such letters are con- 
tracts. In such letters the printed 
clauses: “All Agreements Con- 
tingent upon Strikes, Accidents 
and Other Causes beyond Our 
Control”; and “Prices Subject to 
Change without Notice,” if they 
are not inconsistent with the body 
of the letter, and if they are print- 
ed in a manner that will enable 
them to be readily seen and noticed, 
may well be construed as part of a 
contract. Courts have so con- 
strued such phrases. On the other 
hand, cases can be cited where 
courts have decided that such 
phrases were not part of the con- 
tract made in a letter. Yet, despite 
the fact that there are cases where 
courts have decided against a 
party to contract who invoked 
either or both of such clauses, we 
would nevertheless say that there 
is much value in having such 
clauses appear on the letterhead 
for many businesses. It would be 
advisable, we believe, for any 
business using such phrases to 
have them printed in a color that 
is different from all other names, 
words, phrases or marks appear- 
ing on the letterhead. For ex- 
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ample, if the letterhead is printed in 
black it would be well to print 
these two particular clauses in red. 

In the letter of inquiry on this 
subject from the Bridgeport Brass 
Company given above, there is a 
statement that reads: “We have 
been told that this phrase means 
nothing unless it is embodied in 
the text matter in the main part 
of the letter itself.” We believe 
that we have answered that in our 
first few paragraphs by stating 
that courts have decided both 
ways on the use of the clauses in 
question when they are only print- 
ed on the letterhead. We specifi- 
cally quote this particular state- 
ment of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company, however, for another 
reason. It would be the better 
part of wisdom for any manu- 
facturer, regardless of the fact 
that these particular phrases were 
prominently printed on his letter- 
head, to issue instructions to his 
letter writing staff to include such 
phrases in every letter that could 
be construed as a contract which 
they may write during any time 
when there is a possibility that 
labor or freight conditions might 
interfere with production or de- 
livery, or speculation might cause 
prices to fluctuate—[Ed. Print- 
ERS’ INK. 





Orville Coppock with Standard 
Motor Truck 


Orville Coppock has been appointed 
assistant to J. Fisher, general sales 
manager of the Standard Motor Truck 
Company, Detroit, Mich. For the last 
three years he has been sales manager 
of the Commerce Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Ypsilanti, Mich. 





Appointed Sales Director of 


Pedux Produx 

W. L. Wardell has been appointed 
sales director of Pedux Produx, Inc., 
Chicago, an organization developing a 
co-operative sales system in the shoe 
trade. He was formerly in charge of 
the jobbing sales department of the 
United States Rubber Company. 





Dress Account for Spivak 


Agency 
Alperstein & Wittenberg, New York, 
dresses, have placed their advertising 
account with M. Spivak, New York ad- 
vertising agency. Plans call for the 
use of business publications ard direct- 
mail advertising. 
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PHYSICAL 
CULTURE'S 
ADVERTISERS 
One of @ 
Series 





The Triad of Health 


I’xercise—Diet—Bathing—these are 
the three medicines on which the readers 
of Physical Culture depend to keep them 
in perfect condition. 

No wonder the makers of Fairy Soap 
believe they have found a peculiarly in- 
tensive market for their product in the 
350,000 families who read 





W. C. W. DURAND, Advertising Director 
1926 Broadway New York 
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UNSWEETENED 


EVAPORATED 
MILK 


The Strength of Resi 
by A. H. Deute, General Sal 


VERY interesting article, under the above title, by 
Mr. Deute, appeared in Printers’ Ink, issue of 
March 5th, 1925. In commenting on the card shown on 
the upper right, Mr, Deute makes the following acknowl- 
edgment of the power of Street Car advertising: 

“About a year ago, there appeared in the street cars an 
unassuming card of The Borden Company. Its coloring was 
modest. The card showed in the centre a picture of a stork 
and an eagle, and there was, in the eagle’s grasp, a small 
reproduction of a package of Eagle Brand milk. The copy 
was confined to the words, ‘Partners Since 1857. That 
was all. 

“And yet from all the long list of Borden advertisements 
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Wonderful testimony ~ 


twice told—of the 
value of 


Donlens 


















EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK 


Sor 68 years the successful baby food 






ALICE & JOSEPHINE WILSON 
Ege Ave. Jersey City MJ 
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iibedet in hévertisins 
l Sals Manager, The Borden Co. 


by which have gone out during the years, this one modest an- 
of nouncement reached into the consciousness of the great mass 
of people, and not only was the response prompt and hearty 
from the buying public, but there came a great stream of 
‘l- favorable comment from people in all walks of life and 
many classes of business.” 
The ig my contract for our entire list of cities started 
January Ist, 1924. It was renewed last November. The 
Borden report, recently made public, shows that the sales 
for the year ending December 3 lst, 1924, were the largest 
in the history of the Company. 


STREET RAILWAYS ADVERTISING CO. 


Ocraveatits recipe 
calls for milk 























To PUBLISHERS 
and BUYERS of 


PRINTING 


HE Isaac Goldmann Co., by 

doubling its floor space and 
installing additional gigantic 
machinery, is now in a position 
to effectively serve several more 
publishers or other large buyers 
of printing. 








Speed and economy are the out- 
come of the most versatile printing 
equipment in America. 


Quality and absolute dependability 
are the results of 49 years’ con- 
tinuous service to America’s 
leading concerns. 
cA prompt investigation is 
recommended in your own interest. 








ISAAC GOLDMANN 
ve COMPANY v 


Printers since 187 


6 
New York City 
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Sales Forecasting Helps Eliminate 
Peaks and Valleys 


Scientific Measures of Business, Now Available, Minimize Depressions 


By F. H. Dickison 


Director Sales and Advertising, Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 


OOD roads, automobiles, 

vacuum cleaners, telephones, 
etc., are making a rapid change in 
the entire commercial fabric of the 
country. Buying habits have 
changed. Sales methods have been 
revolutionized. Advertising has 
created tastes and moulded public 
opinion. The change of pace has 
been so rapid that few manufac- 
turers have realized its importance. 
The present pace is so rapid and 
variable that many manufacturers 
are already being left behind in 
the competitive march. 

This great change in our com- 
mercial activity is progressing 
with greater speed each year. The 
question arises how many years 
it will take entirely to revolution- 
ize all of the American people. 
It may be five years, ten years or 
fifteen years. If it is five years, 
I believe that 90 per cent of the 
manufacturers will be caught nap- 
ping. If it is ten years, perhaps 
50 per cent will be left behind. 
If it is fifteen years, the great ma- 
jority will have an opportunity to 
reorganize their sales operation 
and better understand their op- 
portunities. 

The foremost authorities with 
whom I have talked, I believe, are 
fully conscious of this march of 
progress, and if I should take the 
average of their expressions as to 
length of time involved, I believe 
it would be somewhere in the 
neighborhood of eight years, a 
time all too short for those con- 
cerns which do not take into con- 
sideration the following factors: 

Improving transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight; extending 
communication by telephone and 
radio; market reports which the 
radio broadcasts daily; collegiate 
and specialized education; heme 
economics and hygiene; population 
changes, due to land reclamation; 
controlled immigration; reduced 
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natural resources of lumber, metals 
and oil; refined sales quotas; 
planned distribution; balanced 
budgets; and a multitude of 
smaller things which are of per- 
haps lesser importance. 

With these factors considered, 
it seems that the more progressive 
companies are planning five to ten 
years in advance, taking all avail- 
able statistics and averages and 
projecting the line of expectation 
into the future. Especially is this 
true with those concerns using raw 
materials of variable annual pro- 
duction. 

It seems to me that it is not 
feasible to formulate a set of 
rules that would be found gener- 
ally applicable, with respect to the 
significance of the economic ele- 
ments that enter into the question 
of discounting or appraising the 
future. Different sets of factors 
apply to different businesses. 

For instance, where style is a 
factor, manufacturing and _ sales 
problems constantly are changing 
and it is usually necessary to plan 
a season at a time. And where 
sources of supply or raw material 
are unreliable or manufacturing 
costs variable, it is also desirable 
to plan production for a limited 
time only. 

On the other hand, a stabilized 
business, soundly financed, con- 
trolling, in degree at least, its 
sources of supply, having a record 
of experience behind it, having 
courage in its competitive capaci- 
ties, and having an aggressive 
spirit of commercial optimism, can 
achieve a worth-while position in 
its industry most certainly and ef- 
fectively through a long-time pro- 
gram of production and selling 
which is sustained regardless of 
slight fluctuations in current con- 
ditions. 

Time was when the problem of 
America was production. Nowa- 
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days it is selling. We no longer 
think in terms of “how much can 
we make?” but “how much can we 
sell?” Accordingly, production 
plans are founded on sales prob- 
abilities rather than the converse. 

This being the case, planning 
depends upon a correct estimate of 
the future and the company’s rela- 
tion thereto; therefore, the prob- 
lem is to forecast future sales as 
correctly as possible. The solu- 
tion of this depends upon three 
factors: 


(a) Estimating the growth of potential. 

(b) Estimating the growth of demand. 

(c) Estimating the degree, if any, that 
sales can be expanded above the rate of 
growth in demand. 


After the demand for a com- 
modity is estimated, sales may be 
forecasted with a real degree of 
certainty. The elements that en- 
ter into such sales planning are: 


(1) A study of the growth in demand 
for the commodity in question. 

(2) An estimate of business condi- 
tions for the next year. 

(3) A determination of the 
potential business. 

(4) A calculation of the seasonal dis- 
tribution of sales through the year. 

) A study of sales resistance under 

varying degrees of increased sales above 
the rate of growth in demand. 


As to the distance into the 
future desirable for planning, 
there should be two plans: 


total 


(1) The year ahead plan or quota. 
(2) The long-range plan of expansion 
policy. 


For example, if a company is 
selling 2 per cent of potential, and 
has for a final objective the sell- 
ing of 10 per cent of potential, this 
objective may be reached, say, in 
eight years by increasing the per- 
centage of potential one point each 
year until 10 per cent is attained. 

The year-ahead plan should be 
made in much greater detail than 
the long range plan, but the latter 
is essential to yield a policy for 
expansion that is sound and prac- 
tical. The long-range plan should 
cover a period of five to ten years 
in most cases. 

I feel that with most businesses 
a twelve months’ detailed antici- 
pation is sufficient. Any longer 
than two years would probably be 
merely guesswork. This does not 
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mean, however, that consideration 
should not be given to the ques- 
tion: “Where will we be five or 
ten years from now,” but to try to 
anticipate in detail conditions 
which may affect a business more 
than one or two years ahead is 
impractical in most lines. There 
are too many factors involved. 

For example: The basic indus- 
try of this country is agriculture. 
When the farmers, who make up 
26 per cent of all the persons 
gainfully employed in the United 
States, are prosperous, business in 
general prospers. When the 
farmers are despondent, the re- 
verse is true and who can say today 
what economics and the weather 
will do to farming two years hence? 
Only in the most general terms 
can such conditions ‘be forecast. 

To repeat, every business should 
set tentative plans ahead for at 
least five years and accurate plans 
for a one-year period. 

Just how these plans should be 
made depends on the individual 
business. A formula cannot be 
made that will fit every case. Each 
executive will have to be guided 
by the experience of his company 
and the experience of his industry. 
There are also certain reliable 
general measures of business used 
by economists which can be help- 
fully used by any business man in 
forecasting his own affairs. 

A person would be inclined to 
think that every executive does 
project his business ahead for at 
at least a few months. It is my 
observation, nevertheless, that the 
vast majority do not. In my fre- 
quent trips about the country, I 
am constantly asking the heads of 
businesses how far ahead they lay 
their plans. I find that most of 
them have sorhe sort of rule - of - 
thumb system that they are fol- 
lowing, but at best the system is 
anything but scientific. Only oc- 
casionally is a business man en- 
countered, who is making use of 
any of the modern measures of 
business or of market prognostica- 
tion that is available to anyone 
who cares to employ them. 

The benefits of scientific plan- 
ning are so apparent that the mat- 
ter should need no defense. It 
is often said that much of the 
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“The Proof of the Pudding is in the Eating” 


There Must be Some 
Plums in This Pudding 


wee inquiries are being made 
as to how The Christian | 
Science Monitor’s “new plan”’ is 
| working out. (Under this plan 
three regional editions are pub- | 
| lished daily, carrying regional ad- 
vertising at regional rates.) | 
April, 1925, was the first month of | 
the new plan and the Monitor’s | 
advertising lineage showed an in- 
crease of 44% over April, 1924. 


Atlantic, Central and Pacific editions. 
Rates and circulation data on request. 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


| PuBLIsHED AT 107 FALMouTH ST., Boston, Mass. 











BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 1458 McCormick Bldg. 625 Market St. 


LONDON % 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
aa Terrace 1658 Union Trust Bldg. 620 Van Nuys Bldg. 


Saint DETROIT SEATTLE 
nas + anamcae 455 Book Bldg. 763 Empire Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY PORTLAND, ORE. 
802 Fox Bldg. 705 Commerce Bldg. 1022 N. W. Bank Bidg. 


Average Daily Net Paid for April 105,429 
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astounding success of the Amer- 
ican Radiator Company is due to 
Clarence Woolley’s accurate antici- 
pation of the coming changes in 
the business cycle. Mr. Woolley 
was long president of the com- 
pany and is now the chairman of 
its board. I once heard a vice- 
president of the DuPont interests 
say that the company was able to 
forecast its powder sales within 
98 per cent of the actual. If this 
can be done with a product that 
must fluctuate in sales as powder 
does, it shows that there must be 
something more to sales planning 
than mere guess work. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the remark- 
able progress of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company 
has been founded on an elaborate 
statistical analysis of its market. In 
fact, Walter F. Gifford, who was 
recently elevated to the presidency 
of this company, which has the 
largest capitalization of any com- 
mercial organization in the world, 
won his spurs as a statistician. He 
is today where he is largely be- 
cause of his ability to interpret 
statistics. 

There are many other com- 
panies whose experiences demon- 
strate the value of sales plan- 
ning. But, after all, the number 
of these companies is compara- 
tively small. As I said before, 
if most companies do any planning 
it is only of the rule-of-thumb 
variety. 

I have just read an article “Pre- 
venting Business Depressions and 
Booms” by Carl Snyder, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. It appears in the May num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine. The 
gist of it is that it is scientific 
planning that prevents depressions 
and booms. Mr. Snyder shows 
that a study of the measurements 
of trade, extending back fifty 
years, indicates that our business 
depressions are steadily growing 
less severe. Not only that, but 
the period of the depression is 
growing shorter. Mr. Snyder 
says that our national income is 
between sixty and seventy billion 
dollars annually and that each 
dollar of income results in about 
ten dollars of trade. He shows 
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that an analysis of all our 
measurements of business activity 
makes clear that in a boom such 
as we enjoyed during the war and 
in the depression which followed 
it, the variation from normal is 
only 10 per cent. Ten per cent 
above and below normal is the 
outside limit of these variations. 
“Actually,” he writes, “the 
change from the peaks of good 
times to the troughs of bad times 
may be something on the order 
of 5 to 8 per cent above or 
below this normal line.” Mr. 
Snyder says that the charts indi- 
cate that our panics during the 
last fifty years have been steadily 
growing less severe and that the 
inference is that this improvement 
“will continue until what we call 
the business cycle has been largely 
ironed out.” 

Of course, individual businesses 
may vary more than 10 per cent 
from normal, but commerce as a 
whole stays pretty close to an even 
keel. Mr. Snyder says that if 
business men will keep themselves 
informed of the facts which are 
now available their businesses will 
not depart from normal either. 
He intimates that not to use this 
information “would seem like the 
stupidest of all crimes—that of 
needless ignorance.” He says the 
thing to do is to eliminate booms 
and then depressions will eliminate 
themselves automatically. 

I have referred to Mr. Snyder’s 
article more at length than I had 
intended but only because he ex- 
plains in the language of eco- 
nomics what progressive business 
men are trying to carry out in 
their trades every day. 





With Reimers & Osborn 


H. LeRoy Selover, formerly with 
The Philip Ritter Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has joined the 
staff of Reimers & Osborn, Inc., adver 
tising agency also of New York. He is 
in charge of mechanical production. 





New Account for Hommann, 
Tarcher & Cornell 


The Cohn-Hall-Marx Company, New 
York, cotton converter, has placed its 
advertising account with Hommann, 
Tarcher & Cornell, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency. 
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THE PLUS SIGN 
IN ADVERTISING 


All success is a matter of 
plus marks. Golf is won by 
saving a stroke here and 
there—baseball by the extra 
run—business by closer 
buying, more efficient man- 
agement, the extra order. 


Your advertisement may 
now be read by five per cent 
of the readers of the publi- 
cation in which it is printed. 
By changing the headline, or 
by a different copy appeal, 
suppose an extra one per 
cent of the readers note your 
advertisement. It means 
twenty per cent more 
efficient advertising. 


A leading publication has 
two and a quarter million 
circulation. An advertise- 
ment costs $7,000 for one 
page—and an advertise- 
ment that persuades an ex- 
tra buyer for a fifty dollar 
article out of each ten thou- 
sand readers increases sales 
by $11,250. 


Your profits this year more 
than ever are dependent 
upon the fractional plus 
mark. The sixteenth of one 
percent here, another eighth 
there, will spell your suc- 
cess. And knowing how 
was never so important. 


C. C. WINNINGHAM 
CAdvertising and Merchandising 


IO PETERBORO WEST 


DETROIT 











wing that: 
A\Rope Must 


It was one of the best wells in the coun- 
try. And so he tied a big, strong rope 
on to his very best bucket and let her 
down. But when he pulled up and meas- 
ured the results, he said out loud: 
“Somebody has lied about that well. 
I’ve tried that same rope and that iden- 
tical bucket elsewhere and they always 
brought up the stuff.” 
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If he had used a longer rope, everything 
would have been O. K. 


On the lower portion of the map of 
these United States is a market of vast 
resources—the South. A market that can 
be easily reached through the right 
medium. But you can’t reach the South 
through magazines alone. Even the big- 
gest of the magazines fall short—giving 
a circulation equal to barely more than 
1% of the total population of ten 
wealthy Southern States. 


On the other hand, newspaper advertis- 
ing in this section shows wonderful re- 
sults. The South reads newspapers— 
READS them. Not merely scanning 
them and throwing them aside. 


ttc The new South with its ever- 
— increasing earning power pre- 
Sent the most virile market 


at hand. Southern newspapers 





Au 
AME "Sell it South 
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of the South as 


listed below. 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile Item 

Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 





FLORIDA 


DeLand News 

Fort Myers Press 

Gainesville Sun 

Jacksonville Journal 

Jacksonville Times-Union 

Lakeland Star-Telegram 

Miami Her, 

Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 

Orlando Sentinel 

Palm Beach News 

Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg 
Independent 

St. Petersburg Times 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 

Atlanta Constitution 

Atlanta Journal 

Augusta Herald 

Columbus Ledger 

Moultrie Observer 

Savannah News 

Thomasville Times- 
Enterprise 

Waycross Journal-Herald 


KENTUCKY 
Paducah Sun 


Also Be Long. 


not only cover the territory, nook and corner, but 
also offer a merchandising service specialized to 
local conditions. 


For detailed information as to the possibilities 


Newspaper Publishers’ Association at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, or to any of the newspapers 


These Newspapers Cover the South from 
Top to Bottom 
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a market, write to the Southern 


LOUISIANA TENNESSEE 
Baton Rouge State-Times Chattanooga News - 
Lafayette Advertiser Clarksville-Leaf-Chronicle 
Lake Charles American Columbia Herald 

Press Knoxville Sentinel 
Monroe News-Star 3reeneville Democrat Sun 
New Orleans Daily States pa a. 
New Orleans Item-Tribuneyy. ~ , 
New Orleans Times “Memphis 

me a pea 

Picayune Memphis Press 

Shreveport Times Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 

Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 
Danville News 
Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily 


MISSISSIPPI 
Greenwood Common- 


wea 
Gulfport Herald 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 


Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 
Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News- Leader 
Winchester Star 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Bristol Herald Courier 
Bristol News 





Raleigh Times > 
Rocky Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post —. 


Winston-Salem Sentinel 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg-Sun Citizen 
Sumter Item 


= 


Through Newspapers’ 
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Garment Trade Combats 
Prison Competition 





HE competition of prison labor 


and prison-made merchandise 
is the greatest menace to prof- 
its in the garment trade today. 
With the removal of the practice 
of exploiting the inmates of State 
prisons, the manufacturer of 
shirts, overalls, sport blouses and 
other apparel would be able to 
meet competition and _ prosper. 
Free labor would find itself in a 
healthier and sounder economic 
condition. 

Those are the views of P. K. 
Karberg of the H. B. Glover 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa, and act- 
ing president of the International 
Association of Garment Manufac- 
turers. Many other manufacturers 
in this field share them, and at 
the thirty-second convention of 
the association in Chicago last 
week, much of the time devoted 
to business sessions was spent in 
considering ways and means of 
defending the garment industry 
against this demoralizing competi- 
tion. 

Manufacturers leaving the con- 
vention proceedings took with 
them the recommendations of 
Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio, 
Burdette G. Lewis, New Jersey 
Commissioner of Institutions and 
Agencies, Mr. Karberg and others 
that : 


1. All industry should co-operate to 
promote the State Use system of prison 
labor, placing emphasis on training and 
reclaiming inmates of prisons rather 
than on making them produce great 
volumes of goods to compete with the 
products of free labor. 

2. Manufacturers should support the 
Fess-Parker Bill regulating interstate 
commerce in prison-made goods in the 
next session of Congress. 

3. Manufacturers should co-operate 
in using the International Association 
of Garment Manufacturers label which 
identifies garments as being made by 
free labor and in furnishing funds to 
advertise this label. 


Burdette G. Lewis, Commis- 
sioner of Institutions and Agencies 
of New Jersey, went into detail 
in showing how New _ Jersey 
handled its prisoners and how 


successfully the State Use system 
had worked out as contrasted with 
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the practice of selling contracts 
for prison labor. In the balmiest 
days of contract labor, he said, 
only a part of the New Jersey 
prison population was employed 
and the gross earnings to the State 
were $148,000. In the first year of 
State Use, the earnings of the 
prison industries were $153,000 and 
for the year ending June 30, 1924, 
the revenue from State Use prison 
industries was $536,000. Under the 
State Use system, prisoners were 
paid a wage consistent with their 
efforts and the prison was freed 
of the detrimental influences of 
some of the representatives of con- 
tractors. Free labor, private 
capital, the prisoners themselves, 
and the State benefited by the 
change. 

At the business sessions of the 
convention it was reported that the 
number of garment manufactur- 
ers who are using the association’s 
“Made by Free Labor” label is in- 
creasing and that the campaign to 
advertise the label would be con- 
tinued. Acting-President Karberg 
said that retailers and consumers 
had not yet been sold on the pur- 
pose and value of the label and 
called on manufacturers to ‘train 
their salesmen to merchandise it. 
Others reported that, although 
jobbers who handled prison mer- 
chandise were opposed to the label, 
other jobbers were in favor of its 
use and that it had been a factor 
in opening new accounts. 


S. G. Harris Joins 
B. G. Corporation 
S. G.. Harris has joined the B. G. 
Corporation, New York, manufacturer of 
the B. G. spark plug, as sales engineer. 
He was formerly assistant manager of 
the New York office of the Metropolitan 
Body Company: 


“Radio Journal’? Changes 
Ownership 


The Radio Journal, Los Angeles, 
Calif., is now owned by McCreery & 
Frederick, Inc. M. E. McCreery has 
become editor and K. P. Frederick re- 








mains as business manager. 


Joins Richmond Printer 
John Dudley has joined the Dudley 
Printing Company, Richmond, Va., 
where he will be in charge of copy 
production. 
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Largest Advertisers 
Use the Free Press 


UT of the list of one hundred of Amer- 

ica’s largest users of advertising space, 
as compiled by the American Newspaper 
Publisher’s Association, 74 of them use The 
Detroit Free Press on a consistent basis. 
Each of the ten advertisers who spent one 
million dollars or more were users of The 
Free Press. 


Ten out of the remaining twenty-six did 
not use space in the Detroit territory. 


Such a record is an impressive testimonial 
of the ability of this newspaper to ade- 
quately and thoroughly cover in an efficient 
and resultful manner, the great market that 
Detroit and its environs represents. 


During the months of March and 
April The Detroit Free Press 
showed a larger percentage of gain 
in advertising volume carried than 
any other Detroit newspaper. 


TheBetroit Free Press 


“Starts the Day in Detroit.” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC, 


National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 
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Growth! 


In 1910 the population 
of the Nine Key Cities 
was 462,936. By 1920 it 
had grown to 763,236. 
In 1924 the Census 
Bureau estimates it to 
have passed 1,000,000. 


It is still growing. 
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The estimate 
wholesale business 
of the Nine Key 
Cities for 1924 was 
—$2,312,000,000. 
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Nine Key Markets 
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America’s fifth metropoli- 
tan market lies in these 
Nine Texas Cities 


850,000 consumers... 
a market exceeded in im- 
portance by only Detroit- 
Philadelphia, Chicago 
and New York...are 
concentrated in the 
NINE KEY CITIES of 
Texas. It is the fifth 
metropolitan market of 
the nation. Itisthe first 
market of Texas. 


One-fifth of all Texas 
lives compactly within 
the corporate limits of 
these municipalities. 
Here, in these nine sepa- 
rate centers, population 
is concentrated, the prin- 
cipal jobbing interests 
are congregated and 
prosperous retailers rub 
elbows with your poten- 
tial buyers. 


It is good sales sense... 
good business sense... to 
come first to the metro- 


politan market of Texas. 
When it has yielded up 
its volume then turn to 
territorial distribution. 


There is no richer ter- 
ritory in all America 
than that which com- 
prises the trading areas 
of these key cities. 


Ninety percent of all 
Texas’ four and three- 
quarter millions is con- 
centrated in the territory 
that is tributary to these 
cities. 


Less than half the 
state’s square mile area 
need be traveled to serve 
this market. 


KEY MARKETS first. 
Territorial distribution 
second. This is the most 
certain and the most 
economical method to 
develop Texas volume. 


Any newspaper in any key city will be glad to give you definite 
data on its territory, entirely without obligation to you. 











Commemorative Postage Stamps 
and Advertising 


Do They Add to Deficit of Post Office Department or Otherwise ?— 
What Use Have They for Advertisers? 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE recent announcement by 

the Post Office Department 
that the first issue of the new 
Norse-American stamps would be 
placed on sale in seven cities and 
towns suggests several interesting 
questions regarding the subject of 
commemorative stamps. The new 
issue commemorates the arrival, on 
October 9, 1825, in New York, of 
the sloop Restaurationen with 
the first group of immigrants 
from Norway to the United States. 
And the stamps are now on sale 
at post offices in Saint Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Benson and Northfield, 
Minn., Algona and Decorah, Iowa, 
and Washington, D. C. 

Any new issue of stamps has 
certain advertising values and an 
appreciable effect on several lines 
of business. Many direct adver- 
tisers make a practice of using 
new stamps at the earliest pos- 
sible moment because of their at- 
tention value. For obvious rea- 
sons, stamp dealers find them par- 
ticularly valuable for use on direct 
advertising and catalogues; the 
dealers are the first buyers of 
new issues, and they make rather 
heavy purchases not only for their 
own advertising uses, but also for 
resale at.a premium to stamp col- 
lectors in all parts of the world. 

The Norse-American stamps 
are issued in two denominations, 
two and five cents. They are 
unusual because of the use of two 
colérs. The two-cent stamp illus- 
trates the sloop, Restaurationen, 
and is printed in black and red. 
The five - cent denomination has a 
Viking ship for its central design, 
and is printed in black with a 
border design in blue. 

This issue is a part of a scheme 
to portray a chronological his- 
tory of America by means of 
pictorial postage stamps. The first 
commemorative series issued by 
the Department was the Colum- 
bian series of 1893, issued to com- 





memorate the discovery’ of 
America by Columbus. Next was 
the Trans-Mississippi “Omaha” 
series of 1898, issued during the 
Trans-Mississippi and  Interna- 
tional Exposition, which was fol- 
lowed by the Pan-American series 
of 1901, the Louisiana Purchase 
series of 1904, the Jamestown 
series of 1907, the Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific two-cent stamp of 1909, 
the Hudson-Fulton  two-cent 
stamp of 1909, the Panama-Pacific 
series of 1912-13, the Victory three- 
cent stamp of 1919 issued to com- 
memorate the successful outcome 
of the World War, the Pilgrim 
Tercentenary issue of 1920, the 
Huguenot-Walloon Tercentenary 
series of 1924, and the Lexington- 
Concord commemorative issue of 
1925. 


NO UNFAIR DISCRIMINATION 


Practically all of these issues 
were offered for sale throughout 
the country, and, on first thought, 
it looked as if there might be 
some sort of discrimination in con- 
fining the distribution of the 
Norse-American stamps to only 
seven cities and towns. However, 
it was explained by an official of 
the office of the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General that this cur- 
tailment is due solely to the cost 
of the stamps. The cost to the 
Government of the ordinary two- 
cent stamps is something less than 
nine cents a*thousand, while the 
expense of printing the new series 
is several times the ordinary cost. 
Hence the Department wisely de- 
sires that the new issue be sub- 
stituted as little as possible for the 
regular stamps. 

It was also explained that while 
the new stamps are placed on 
sale at only seven points where 
the demand is greatest because of 
the nature of the population, they 
may ordered at any post 
office, and if the demand at any 
other point is sufficient to war- 
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The Great American Family 





“Written Exclusively for K-C Families” 


All fiction, all articles published in (oLumBI 
are written expressly and exclusively for 
(oLumBigA and are in no shape or form re- 
written or reprinted, or republished by ar- 
rangement with any other publication or 
syndicate, domestic or foreign. 


K - C families know, theretore, that their own 
magazine provides a wide variety of good 
reading that can be found in no other 
publication. 


Hence arises the reader-interest and reader- 
confidence which distinguish the attitude of 
this great host of American families toward 


CoLumBiA Magazine. 


(COLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 


A National Monthly Published, Printed and 
Circulated by the Knights of Columbus 


Net Member ot 
Circulation + A. B.C. 
D. J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Directo: }, F. JENKINS, Western Manager 


25 West 43rd Stree 134 South LaSalle Street 
New York City Chicago, Il. 
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A Survey of the Textile Industry as a 
Market for Machinery and Equipment 


“This will prove an important piece of work, 
containing as it does vital information of inter- 
est to anyone interested in the sale of material 
of whatever nature to the textile industry.” 


“It certainly contains much valuable infor- 
mation and shows a great deal of work and 
thought in compiling. We will keep it handy 
for use.” 


“It is not only interesting but very desirable 
to have the facts contained in your book for 
reference, and we will use this reference in plan- 
ning our sales and advertising.” 


“Like everything else connected with the 
Textile World, it is exceptionally to the point 
and clear-cut, and we believe will serve a very 
worthy purpose in acquainting various salesmen 
with conditions in the textile industry.” 


“If you can spare about a dozen more of 
these booklets, I would be pleased to send them 
to all the houses in England that we represent.” 

“It remains for a publication like yours, with 
its comparative figures, to really illustrate © 
the importance of the textile industry in this 
country.” 
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Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 


Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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rant distribution the stamps will 
be stocked promptly. 

The matter of postal expense 
is pertinent at this time, and ob- 
jections to any further commemo- 
rative issues have been made on 
the basis that they further in- 
crease the cost of the postal 
service. But inquiry reveals that, 
from an expense viewpoint, the 
commemorative issues are usually 
excellent business propositions for 
the Department, and that practi- 
cally all of the issues have paid 
for their plates and all extra costs 
with a substantial profit besides. 

Because of the rapidly growing 
volume of stamps sold to dealers 
and collectors since the first com- 
memorative issue in 1893, the De- 
partment found it necessary, in 
January, 1923, to establish the 
Philatelic Agency, an office of 
which is located in the city post 
office of Washington. And during 
the first two or three days that 
this agency offered the new 
Norse-American stamps for sale. 
the representatives of collectors, 
dealers and advertisers were so 
numerous that it was necessary 
for them to stand in line for sev- 
eral hours before their purchases 
could be made. 

A very large part of the stamps 
sold by the Philatelic Agency are 
never used for mailing purposes. 
Many thousands of dollars’ worth 
of every new issue is withdrawn 
from circulation. and the profit to 
the Department is enormous. The 
collectors demand perfect stamps 
and usually buy them in sheets 
with unbroken margins. Many of 
the stamps sold by the post office 
are slightly out of register as to 
perforation and have other slight 
imperfections which do not pre- 
vent their use for their original 
purpose. But every sheet that 
goes to the Philatelic Agency is 
practically perfect, and the Post 
Office Department makes every 
effort to encourage the sale of 
stamps to collectors. 

This is the banner year of the 
Department for the issuance of 
commemorative stamps, and an- 
other reason for restricting the 
sale of the expensive Norse- 
American issue is that the Depart- 
ment’s appropriation for the 
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printing of stamps is just about 
exhausted with no hope of relief 
until July 1. The recently effec- 
tive postal rate increases made 
several new regular issues neces- 
sary, and the demand for them 
delayed somewhat the issuance o 
the Lexington-Concord series of 
one, two and five-cent stamps. 

Commemorative series of stamps 
are issued on instructions of the 
Postmaster General at the request 
of historical or other authoritative 
organizations. It is necessary that 
the event to be commemorated be 
of historical value and interest and 
that the commemoration fit in 
with the general scheme of por- 
traying the chronological history 
of the country. 

In the case of the Norse-Amer- 
ican series, a bill was introduced 
in Congress to authorize the is- 
suance of the stamps, but before 
it was called up the Postmaster 
General announced that he had 
acceded to the request of the 
Norse-American Centennial Com- 
mittee for two special stamps. The 
celebration of the centennial will 
be held in St. Paul early in June. 





General Motors Sales for 
April 

The General Motors Corporation re- 
ports sales by dealers of approximately 
97,359 cars and trucks to consumers 
during April. This compares. with 
89,583 during the same month last 
year, and with the exception of April, 
1923, when 105,778 sales were made, 
sales for April, 1925, are the largest 
of any month in the history of the 
company. 

The figures include Chevrolet, Olds- 
mobile, Oakland, Buick and Cadillac 
passenger cars as well as GMC ttucks 
sold in the United States, Canada and 
overseas. 

Net earnings for the quarter ended 
March 31, are reported as $17,811,239, 
affer taxes. This compares with $19, 
400,956 for the same period of last year. 


“Wit of the World,” New 
Humorous Monthly 


The New Fiction Publishing Corpora- 
tion, New York, will publish a_ new 
monthly magazine Wit of the World, 
which will make its first appearance with 
an August issue. It will be devoted to 
the best wit and humor that appears in 
publications here and abroad. 

At the same time, Live Stories, pub- 
lished by the same company, will make 
its first appearance as a quarterly re- 
print of stories selected from the mag- 
azines of the company. 
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the most valuable medium 
in Greater New York 
for advertising the 


VAN HEUSEN COLLAR 


MR. MAX PHILLIPS of the 
Phillips-Jones Corp., N. Y. 


Every manufacturer interested in intro- 

ducing his goods—or increasing his 

sales—in Greater New York City, should 

by all means read Mr. Phillips’ letter 

regarding his company’s profitable ex- ae 
perience with Interborough Subway and 

Elevated Advertising. 
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Sumner wear 


JUGH ADVERTISING 


y & Elevated Car Cards & Posters 
MAS WARD. Inc. 50 Union Sq. New York 


W. BURGESS NESBITT. President 
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—the only continuous 
circulation 


is Newspaper circulation. 





Simple. 
True. 


Magazine readers flit from 
one “‘book”’ to another. 


The only periodical hav- 
ing assured, continuous 
readers, is the daily News- 


paper. 

-your Newspaper. 
The only known market. 
Every day. Every month. 
Every year. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 
Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City New York San Francisco 

















A Belt Preservative Makes Profit- 
able Use of a Silo Idea 


A Plan Described in Printers’ INk Is Transplanted to Another Field 


with Results That 


Are More Than Pleasing 


By C. Gilbert Norton 


N article published in the 

November 22, 1923, issue of 
Printers INK which outlined 
the way the Hewitt-Lea-Funck 
Company obtained worth-while 
testimonials from purchasers of 
its silos proved a good tip for 
an old industrial advertiser. The 
method so successful with silos 
was adapted to speeding up the 
introduction of a belt preservative 
to owners of belt-driven rigs used 
for threshing, silo filling, wood 
sawing, corn shredding and shell- 
ing. The company which did the 
transplanting was the Cling-Sur- 
face Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cultivation of this farm field 
started about three years ago but 
progress had been slow and some- 
what discouraging. Having con- 
centrated sales efforts in the in- 
dustrial field for over twenty-five 
years, it was soon evident to the 
Cling-Surface Company that the 
factory business was quite a dif- 
ferent proposition from that of 
the farm-power user. But due to 
the rapid development of power 
farming and the increased num- 
ber of tractors in use, it was a 
market for belts and accessories 
worth developing. 

These were the essential differ- 
ences. Farmers did not need the 
large size packages that the in- 
dustrial plants did. The thou- 
sands of small users on farms 
could not be solicited profitably in 
person as could be done with the 
large manufacturing plants. Then 
too, the factory business was 
handled direct, so far as possible, 
while the greater bulk of the farm 
business had to come through the 
many small local farm supply 
stores. The market was opened 
up by use of direct mail and ad- 
vertising in papers reaching the 
farmer and the farm implement 
dealer, This work went on for 
three years and then the article 
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describing the H-L-F testimonial 
idea was read. 

Thoughtful consideration was 
given as to methods of applying 
this testimonial idea to the adver- 
tising of the belt preservative, 
called Cling-Surface. It was de- 
cided finally to send letters to 
farmers and threshermen through- 
out the country who had sent in 
trial orders but had not repeated. 
It was confidently felt that these 
customers must be satisfied since 
the industrial business was accus- 
tomed to run 89 per cent repeats. 
A list of 226 names was secured 
and the silo letter adopted prac- 
tically bodily. 

A comparison should be inter- 
esting. The silo letter used by 
Hewitt-Lea-Funck read: 


Dear Mr. Soandso 
, How do you like your H-L-F Silo so 
ar? 

Did you have any frozen silage last 
winter? How cold was it? 

How much did you save by buying an 
H-L-F Silo? 

Please fill in answers to questions 
above and return in stamped envelope 


enclosed. Use space below for remarks: 
Write names of people interested in 
silos on back of sheet. you have a 


picture of your silo, send it along for 
our silo book. Thanks. 
Yours very truly, etc. 
Remarks: 


The letter was arranged so 
that it allowed a little space after 
each question for the farmer to 
write in his answer. 

This is the way the Cling- 
Surface letter read: (The itali- 
cized words are the replies given 
by one customer) : 


How do you like your Cling-Surface 
belt preservative? All right, fine as a 
frogs hair. 

_ Were you able to run your belts with 
. without their slipping? Belts don’t 
slip. 

Did it allow you to run your belts 
slack under full loads? Belts run so 
slack you wouldn’t think they could stay 
on but they do and no slip. 

And were your belts made waterproof 














and pliable by its use? Belts on my 
rigs are soft, water don’t hurt them. 

If you will fill in answers to these 
questions and return this to us in the 
enclosed, stamped envelope, we will be 
very glad to know how you and Cling- 
Surface have gotten along together. If 
you have a snapshot of your belted 
rigs, send one along for our slack-belt 
book. Thank you. 


Yours very truly, 
Rada eeee Secretary. 
You can use the space below for any 
further remarks: 


The manager of the Hewitt-Lea- 
Funck Company has told me that 
the returns from 120 inquiries to- 
taled thirty-three letters and thir- 
teen pictures. The Cling-Surface 
tally is fifty-seven replies from 
226 letters. 

The Cling-Surface Company re- 
ceived three complaints. These 
were welcomed because they pro- 
vided a chance to correct matters. 

In general, the replies were 
most enthusiastic. Many con- 
tinued their “further remarks” to 
the reverse side of the letter. 
Some of the testimonials were 
really graphic to an extreme. For 
example: 

“Our big belt drags on the 
ground, it runs so slack, but no 
slip.” “Can keep belt on pulleys 
in windy weather although very 
slack.” “Absolutely no slip al- 
though belts run so loose they 
just flap around.” “Have belt 
eight years’ old. Dressings 
wouldn’t hold it fifteen minutes. 
Cling-Surface makes it hold.” 
“It sure does the trick. I want 
more of it now.” “Cling-Surface 
got me at least 125,000 ft. more 
lumber out of my saw mill belt 
and saves me many dollars, and 
you bet there is no slipping.” 

The replies came in quickly. 
Most of them were received dur- 
ing the first week; the balance be- 
fore the month was out. Many 
enclosed photos of their rigs. 
The fact that the instructions 
were specific and tersely put un- 
doubtedly counts for the good 
returns. 

The next step was to put this 
material into the form that ad- 
vertisments must have if the copy 
is to carry the “ring of truth 
needed as an impelling force to 
direct the stub pencil of the 
honest farmer to the handy cou- 
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pon in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner of the advertisement.” The 
quotation is from the silo article. 

Farm paper space was in- 
creased from eighty-four lines on 
one column to 357 lines over three 
columns, a size that while smaller 
than a half-page, looked larger 
and was more commanding. The 
testimonials were shaped _ for 
continuity, but not edited in a 
way that would make them un- 
natural. 

Nothing clever or fancy was 
attempted. The heading made no 
pretense of concealing the actual 
object; the hope that “Some of 
Your Neighbors May Be Among 
These Satisfied Cling-Surface 
Users.” The testimonials were 
boxed with the location of the 
user first, followed by the name, 
both in bold face. The last testi- 
monial was set the width of the 
panel, and was one chosen to pre- 
cede the dotted line of the coupon 
with the urge to action coming 
from the user and not the adver- 
tiser. Thus, quoting Melvin Hess, 
“If anyone doesn’t use Cling- 
Surface he doesn’t know what’s 
good and if he wants to know 
just have him write me.” Obvi- 
ously, the advertiser could not go 
as strong as that without creat- 
ing offense. 

The text mentioned the prom- 
ises made for nearly thirty years 
—promises that Cling-Surface 
made belts durable, waterproof, 
mellow and pliable so that they 
might be run slack without slip- 
ping and losing power. You will 
note that the original letter sent 
out for testimonials did not dodge 
the issue. Each distinctive claim 
was put up for verification. To 
get the full force of such confi- 
dence the writer should explain 
that there is a deep-seated belief 
of long standing belt users that 
belts cannot be run other than 
very tight to prevent slipping. 

To overcome such prejudice, 
verification of the strongest kind 
must be presented. This, in the 
form of opinions voiced by actual 
users, was attempted in this ad- 
vertisement as well as subsequent 
ones the months following. In- 
stead of returning to single- 
column space, succeeding adver- 
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McCall’s 


Excess Circulation 
1915 to 1925 


From January, 1915, to December, 1924, inclusive 
the total Excess Circulation of McCall’s Magazine 
delivered according tothe rates paid was 11,924,698. 
The average monthly excess circulation for the ten 
years was 100,208 copies per issue. 


Average Hundred Thous 
Total Excess Monthiy ° 1 . -_ 3 


Year Circulation Excess ,. 





1915 869,214 72,434 
1916 1,657,456 138,121 
1917 1,126,297 93,858 
1918 373,116 31,093 
1919 446,784 37,232 
1920 2,207,021 200,638 
1921 694,044 57,837 
1922 1,161,960 96,830 





1923 1,646,872 137,239 
1924 1,741,934 145,161 








1925 Estimated 205,000 


Gan. to June) 


The Average Circulation for the First Six Issues of 1925 
will Exceed 2,105,000 Net Paid Copies per Month, 
an Excess of 10.78%. 


McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE 


Over 2,000,000 Copies a Month 











tisements occupied 182 lines over 
two columns. Each advertisement 
of this size used an individual tes- 
timonial that could be illustrated 
by the user’s rig. In the body of 
the copy other brief quotations of 
users were employed. 

Two particularly strong testi- 
monials were those of a secre- 
tary of the Illinois Brotherhood 
of Threshermen who is also a 
director of the National Associa- 
tion of Brotherhoods of Thresh- 
ermen, and of the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Mercer County 
(Pa.) Threshermen’s Association. 
These were bound to have a 
strong effect for the average 
thresherman takes his association 
very seriously. 

Now as to results. In 1920, the 
comparison of direct orders with 
the number of inquiries from 
farm-paper advertising showed 
that 32 per cent of the replies 
were orders. In 1924, after the 
testimonial copy had been used, 
67 per cent of the replies were 
orders. That is, there was a 
greater inclination to send for a 
trial tin without waiting for fur- 
ther facts. This meant that the 
missionary work had been speeded 
up. This progression was as fol- 
lows: considering all orders from 
farm-paper advertising from 1920 
through to 1924 as the base, 10 
per cent were obtained in 1920; 
13 per cent in 1921; 19 per cent 
in 1922; 17 per cent in 1923; 41 
per cent in 1924. 

There were 146 per cent more 
orders obtained in 1924 than in 
1923, and at a reduced cost in 
making these sales of 66 per cent. 
Despite the fact that the cost of 
space in 1924 was nearly three 
times that in 1920; the selling 
costs over this five-year period 
were 3 per cent less in 1924 that 
for 1920, and 25 per cent less than 
for 1923. 

The testimonial letters were also 
used in advertisements directed to 
dealers in farm operating equip- 
ment. The month that the larger 
farm paper advertisement ap- 
peared, the trade-paper copy in- 
cluded a reference to it. Three 
thousand reprints had been struck 
off and an offer was made to the 
dealer to send him one. One ad- 
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vertisement reproduced, in re- 
duced size, a farmpaper ad- 
vertisement, with the headline: 


“This Is One of the Cling-Surface 


Advertisements Now Bringing 
Large Returns.” 
Again, the dealer was told, 


“Many belt owners are asking: 
‘Who is the nearest’ dealer 
handling Cling-Surface Preserva- 
tive??” This was followed by 
talk to this effect: “What shall 
we say to those in your territory? 
Just now we are filling many or- 
ders direct because we have no 
dealer stocks in certain localities. 
Old customers are coming back 
for more, new users are swelling 
the ranks. We’ll check these cus- 
tomers against your territory if 
you say the word; just use the 
coupon.” 

The results obtained from 
using these testimonial letters to 
influence the dealer business were 
below expectations. A  substan- 
tial increase in returns was ef- 
fected but this suffers when com- 
pared to the live interest stirred 
up among the farmers. It is felt, 
however, that the logical thing 
had been done, regardless of 
actual, tangible results. For the 
only chance of fully building up 
trade in the farm field was 
through the dealers, and they of- 
fered the only opportunity, as 
well, for realizing further on the 
consumer advertising investment. 
The present program is to keep 
pounding on the dealers. 

This, then, is the complete 
follow-through on the silo com- 
pany’s tip concerning “How to get 
worth-while testimonials.” The 
testimonials were certainly worth 
while and the. method again 
proved up—showing that an idea 
profitably developed by one manu- 
facturer may be used with equal 
success by another—even though 
one manufactures silos and the 
other a belting preparation. 





World Wide Advertising Cor- 
poration Appointment 

The World Wide Advertising Cor- 
poration, New York advertising agency, 
has appointed Miss Katherine C. Gan- 
non as one of its directors. She joined 
the company as office manager a short 
time ago. 
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30% GROWTH in Two Years 


In the first five months of this year 
HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGA- 
ZINE published 17% more advertising 
than in the corresponding months of 
last year and 30% more advertising 
than in the same period of 1923. 


Now in its 32nd year and still growing. 


372 Seventh Ave. 
New York 





MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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AST year 100,000,000 cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep were marketed in the 
United States. The per capita meat 
consumption was 180.7 pounds. The 
ramifications of the gigantic live stock 
industry affect everybody, everywhere. 














§ Meat, in its various forms, is the most important 
single factor in American diet. We are a meat- 
eating people. Every ounce of our meat animals 
is useful either as food or as raw product for the 
manufacture of an almost infinite variety of goods 
such as soap, cosmetics, glycerine, glue, combs, 
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“WHE - LIVE - STOCK - INDUSTRY ip 





shoes and leather goods, brushes, surgical liga- 
tures and many pharmaceutical preparations. 


§ And on the producing side of the live stock 
industry the principles of conservation and the 
elimination of waste are also strikingly illustrated. 
Our priceless heritage, the fertility of the soil, is 
maintained by feeding crops to live stock and 
applying the resulting manure to the land. Sur- 
plus feeds and roughage that on the average farm 
would go to waste are utilized by live stock. 
Rough and stony pasture acreage unsuited for 
tillage is made profitable by live stock. In con- 
verting bulky crops into live stock (a concentrated 
finished product of higher value) cost of shipping 


the farm output to market is greatly reduced. 


i“ § The benefits of live stock farming are reflected in 
farm ownership, fine homes, buildings and equip- 
ment. The well-informed know that an agricul- 
tural campaign to be complete must provide for 
effective coverage of the live stock field. It is 
significant that THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
in 1924 carried 3,773,457 lines of advertising. 


Daily Drovers Journal, Chicago 
Daily Journal-Stockman, Omaha 
Daily Drovers Telegram, Kansas City 
Daily Live Stock Reporter, St. Louis 


Combined Circulation—More than 100,000 Guaranteed 

Subscription Price— Each publication $5.00 per year 

Combination Advertising Rate—35 cents per —p 
Unit Service — One Order, One Plate, One Bil 


General Advertising Office: 
THE CORN BELT FARM DAILIES 
836 Exchange Ave., Chicago W. E. Hurcuinson, Adv. Mgr. 
Eastern Office: Paul W. and Guy F. Minnick, 
35 W. 42nd St., New York 
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Advertisers Will Gain If Agents and 
Business Papers Co-operate 


Such Co-operation Wiil Bring About Better Marketing Methods and 
Lower Distribution Costs 


By M. L. Wilson 


Vice-President, The Blackman Company 


HE day of routine action is 

past. To paraphrase Richard 
Walsh in a recent article in The 
Century, “Starving for facts, in- 
dustry can no longer be success- 
fully fed on a rich and disturbing 
diet of hunches.” 

We agents and business papers 
cannot accept a manufacturing, 
sales or distribution situation as 
we see it on the surface. The agent 
or the business-paper publisher 
who takes anything for granted 
and thinks that some smart young 
man can give the business the once 
over and prepare miraculous copy 
which will do all that can be done, 
will find themselves in the future, 
at a serious disadvantage. 

We must be alive always to what 
is going on in the industry in 
which our customer is located. 

We have got to examine into 
what constitutes a profitable sale, 
getting the manufacturer to pause 
in the mad pursuit of volume to 
consider what volume costs. It 
has been stated that over one-half 
of the outlets customarily sold by 
the manufacturer, distributor and 
jobber are sold at a loss. We must 
do what we can to curtail this 
loss. We must suggest a means of 
cultivation that pays a profit or 
these sales must be discontinued. 

We must devise methods of 
handling that at least are self-sup- 
porting or we will get nowhere. 
Costly selling efforts must be con- 
fined to productive sources of 
profit which may mean the elimina- 
tion of many retail outlets, just as 
events are wiping out or recon- 
structing jobbers—but the dis- 
tributing fabric could afford to be 
shrunk appreciably. 





Portion of an address delivered on 
May 27 at Chicago before the joint lunch- 
eon of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies and the Associated 
Business Papers, Inc. 





And in the doing of this we 
must eliminate all advertising class 
hatred. There must be a breaking 
down of advertising method class 
barriers. The customers proposi- 
tion must be considered, complete, 
from the mill to the consumer, 
and in this consideration the differ- 
ent divisions of advertising, busi- 
ness papers, newspapers, maga- 
zines, posters, or direct by mail, 
must automatically and naturally 
take their place in the scheme of 
things. 

I know of no complete way of 
meeting the situation except that 
we advertising agents and business 
papers pool our resources to find 
the answer. - 

Why isn’t it a perfectly logical 
thing that we take Secretary 
Hoover’s dare and co-operate to 
face these problems of marketing 
and distribution together ? 

What is involved? 

It first points to creating better 
advertising—whether it is the re- 
sponsibility of the agent or of the 
business paper. 

Better advertising is the out- 
ward and visible sign of a better- 
conducted business. 

By advertising I mean anything 
that affects the reputation of a 
business. 

It includes the message which 
salesmen ‘carry; it includes the 
dress and performance of the prod- 
uct; it includes the method of 
handling, billing and other things 
affecting trade relations. 

In fact, advertising includes 
everything that has anything to do 
with the reputation of the business. 

Since it is not confined to the 
printed word, it comes about that 
the essential service of an adver- 
tising agent is broader than the 
mere preparation of advertising 
and the business paper’s function ts 
broader than the mere getting of 
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The ManGroup 
COLOR PAGES 
The §lks Field 7 Popular 


M 
Maga Stream cience ‘The MAGAZINE of BUSINESS 


HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


One Million Five Hundred Thousand Men 
(1,500,000) 


Enough men to pack every seat in the 
Polo Grounds thirty times over— 


These men buy in a year over: 


$15,000,000.00 worth of Hats 
$15,000,000.00 “ * Collars 
$45,000,000.00 “  “ Shirts 


$2 5,000,000.00 ” ('nderwear 


Clothing 

—and spend millions more tor Garters, Hosiery, 
Shoes, Ties, Belts, Suspenders, Cigarettes, Cigars, 
Tobacco, Shaving Cream, Brushes and Razors. 


$200,000,000.00 ” ws 


When you think what they spend for Automobiles, 
Tires, Heating Apparatus, Plumbing Fixtures and 
other Building material the hundreds of millions 
stagger the imagination— 


—and when you consider the vast amounts paid 
to Railroads, Steamships, Hotels and Resorts, you 
will realize that here is a big market— 


—a concentrated 100% Man circulation— 


The Man Market 
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J. MORA BOYLE, Advertising Director 
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/ : ae akes 
difference! 


The Daily Mirror, established last June, has— 


¢. attained a larger circulation than any other news- 
paper ever did in a similar period. 


f 
{a ggg <— page others lost. 


New Wark ageing poi de 

ew ly newspapers as a 

120,000 (average for 6 months through March, compared 
ov yaa toms period). Only two of them gained— 









¢ well exceeded 225,000 circulation 


pasa 4 average ne Nags per day guaranteed to advertisers 


¢@ changed the whole picture in New York. 


Lave: vens’o lee Seneie Se teseeeer © come ceg «S g 
in view of the outstanding success of newspaper history 


TRROR 


| red news and 
Ihe family. caca. 


5 Frank: 5 Ste» New York. Woe Oat SHOW. RR Re, Chto 
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contracts and publishing the adver- 
tising. 

The advertising agent’s true 
function is, as business counselor, 
concerned deeply with everything 
that affects the reputation of the 
business, and the business paper’s 
job is not less than this. 

Most of you business papers, I 
feel, are the same in purpose as 
we agents. Your problems are 
our problems. Your work runs 
parallel to our work. You are in 
the picture, so are we. We are in 
the picture, so are you. 

Then why shouldn’t we work to- 
gether? We have or ought to have 
the same fundamental aims—to 
produce more sales—better sales 
—through advertising. 

You business papers should be, 
and in many cases are, the agent’s 
natural source of information. Now 
the usual way an agent seeks in- 
formation from the business press 
is to write—sometimes great, big, 
long letters—sometimes great, big, 
long questionnaires. 


OBJECTIONS TO QUESTION NAIRES 


I think the questionnaire and the 
questionnaire letter should be used 
sparingly. I consider that they 
should be supplementary to a 
broader action by the agent. I 
believe there should be more con- 
ferences, more easy consulting of 
individuals in agencies with indi- 
viduals in the business press. What 
is the difference? 

Well, there is all the difference 
in the world, The one is a stilted 
restricted inquiry along definite 
lines, "the other is a give-and-take 
development between one man who 
has general equipment with another 
who has special equipment. 

In one you get only the husk of 
the situation; in the other, you get 
“the feel,” the atmosphere, the real 
situation. 

The weakness of the question- 
naire method is that the exact 
limits of the discussion obviously 
are set and set before the “setter” 
knows exactly what information 
he should go after. 

By the get-together method dis- 
cussion logically develops and a 
wider, more comprehensive result 
is pretty sure to be attained. 
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Here are a few examples that 
have come to my notice of re- 
sults growing out of the easy 
conference method I suggest, re- 
sults of which I feel certain had 
an eventual beneficial effect on 
marketing methods and distribu- 
tion costs: 

(1) A new advertiser had a 
problem of working out a spe- 
cialized talk that would appeal to 
building contractors. 

Getting an understanding of the 
building contractor would have 
taken the agency many weeks of 
field work with a risk that per- 
haps the right slant would not 
have been obtained in the end. So 
the agent asked both the adver- 
tiser and the business-paper pub- 
lisher to his office. Here, by dis- 
cussions, a perfectly clear picture 
was brought out with surprising 
ease and promptness. 

(2) Then there was the case 
where a trade paper in the dry- 
goods field was extremely helpful 
in advising the agent as to whether 
the marketing outlets served by 
that particular publication would 
be logical outlets for a product 
not previously distributed through 
that trade. A great deal of light 
was thrown on the subject by this 
publication with a result that it 
was decided that this was not a 
profitable direction in which to ex- 
pand. I have no doubt that much 
money and much time was con- 
served through this method of 
handling the matter. 

(3) An agent had an account 
which appealed to the subscribers 
of a long list of industrial and 
technical papers. In former years, 
with rather unsatisfactory results, 
this agent had tried the question- 
naire method. Last year, it de- 
cided that it would get closer to 
these publications and see what the 
result would be. So a representa- 
tive of the agent visited the editor 
and assistant editors of all the pub- 
lications on the advertiser’s long 
list—this representative said, “We 
wish to reach the readers of your 
publication. We believe that you 
are personally in a better position 
to know what will interest your 
readers than we possibly can 
know. The plan of advertising as 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 














INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY, UTICA N ¥ 
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INTERNATIONAL 


STEAM -» HOT WATER BOILERS, WARM AIR FURNACES ~~ ONEPIPE HEATERS 











cA Moser 7 Cotins Client 


¢cAimost invariably the stranger is 
surprised at the size of our organiza- 
tion and the facilities which we 
have for serving national advertisers 
located in New York State. 


MOSER & COTINS -Advertising 


UTICA,N.Y. 
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American Association 
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The Campbell-Ewald organization 
of 160 people, owned entirely by the 
men who operate it, with a volume 
of business placing itamong the first 
ten agencies in the country, is at 
your service to handle large or small 
accounts. At any time, anywhere, 
we'll be glad to talk with you. 








CAMPBELL-EWA 


H. T. Ewald, Pres. Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. J. Fred Woodruff, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
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ELCO leadership has been 

maintained consistently 
under the most extreme tests 
on land—in the air—on the 
sea —and in the less spectacu- 
lar but even more important 
service of millions of Delco- 
equipped motor cars. 





The splendid reputation that 
Delco has established and 
maintained has been built 
up through the assistance of 
**Advertising Well Directed.’’ 
Delco has been a client of 
the Campbell-Ewald Com- 


pany for over eight years. 








COMPANY (°° or Directed 


General Offices: DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
New York Chicago Toronto Los Angeles San Francisco 
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conceived by us is to discuss such 
broad problems as_ continuous 
operation waste, manufacturing 
time, losses, production costs, etc. 
We want you to give us a list of 
the major operating problems in 
your industry.” 

It wasn’t all smooth sailing be- 
cause all publications did not seem 
to quite understand what should 
be expected of them and many 
were ready to follow if the agency 
took the lead in its inquiries. 

It might be interesting to list 
what happened with seven of these 
publications : 


(a) The gentlemen interviewed were 
able to discuss the topics in terms of 
individual cases, but seemed to miss the 
broad view necessary. 

(b) A great deal of engineering infor- 
mation was available but no general data 
covering the larger phases of the in- 
dustry’s problems. 

(c) No collected information was avail- 
able, but by referring to indices of 
back numbers of the publication, facts 
were dug up 

(d) +, Be information immediately 
available and furnished in a_ single 
interview. 

(e) Information available but much 
of it in the possession of a single man 
whose duties kept him away from the 
office practically all the time. It was 
difficult to secure information desired by 
correspondence. 

(f) A vast amount of data was on 
file, but it was necessary to know 
specifically what was wanted and ask for 
definite facts. 

(g) Referred to industrial associations 
as having more information than the 
paper. 


In spite of this not quite uni- 
form experience, the co-operation 
from these editors was whole 
hearted. If they did not have the 
information at hand they passed 
the agent on to where he could 
get the information. As a result, 
the campaign has been commended 
in the fields in which it has 
appeared and unquestionably has 
resulted in selling more of the 
product advertised with less dis- 
tribution waste than would have 
been the case had the agency gone 
at it in any other way than it 
did. 

The agency and the advertiser 
feel that a decided step up had 
occurred to the advertising and 
both were willing to accord due 
credit to the business papers who 
had worked with them. 

So Iect us from this day on, 








adopt the principle that any manu- 
facturing, selling, distributing or 
advertising job will, and can be, 
bettered if we work together to 
better it. 

This means to me that we 
should work together as incidents 
and problems come up—whether 
they comprehend a survey of a 
complete situation or a detail of 
a situation, whether they compre- 
hend manufacturing, selling or 
advertising, or only the perplexi- 
ties and doubts of a business day. 


Criterion Photocraft 
Reorganized 


The Criterion Photocraft Company, 
New York, commercial photography, 
has been reorganized. The partnership 
between Oscar J. Schwartz and Jack 
Goold has been dissolved. The business 
will be conducted under the same name 
with Oscar J. Schwartz as production 
manager and Herbert H. Schwartz as 
general manager and outside represen- 
tative. 


Chamber of Commerce Ad- 
vertises Its Accomplishments 


The Columbus Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbus, Ohio, is using newspaper 
advertising to promote a campaign which 
it is conducting to increase its member- 
ship. The advertising sets forth the ac- 
complishments of the organization over 
a period of years and states that citi- 
zens owe it to the community to become 
members. 


Alex Moss Joins Haire 

Publishing Company 
Alex Moss has joined the Haire Pub- 
lishing Company, New York, as_busi- 
ness manager and managing editor of 
Inland Merchant. For the last two 
years he has been managing editor of 
Advertising & Selling Fortnightly, New 
York. Mr. Moss was at one time as 

sociate editor of Coal Age. 


New Medical Journal Started 
at Philadelphia 


A new semi-monthly publication called 
The Medical Searchlight and Profes 
stonal Economist, has been started at 
Philadelphia, It is seven inches by ten 
inches in size. Carlton H. Graves is 
publisher and advertising manager. 


Made Advertising Director of 
Syracuse Newspapers 


Alfred Weissenbalt has been appointed 
advertising director of the Syracuse 
Telegram and Sunday American. He was 
formerly assistant local advertising man 
ager of the Chicago American. 
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Windows of 
MAIN STREET! 


“Look!” say the Windows of Main 
Street. And every day the millions who 
shop on the highways of Retail Business 
do look—and buy! 


No other advertising so closely touches 
the lives—the daily habits—of so many 
people. No other medium moulds the 
buying-thought of so large a market. No 
other influence loosens so many purse- 
strings, where the goods are sold. 


Day after day the Windows of Main 
Street repeat the message of the general 
advertising campaign, as reflected in the 
product itself. Other methods create 
desire but only well-planned Window 
Displays re-create “ intention-to-buy”’. 


For sixteen years we have been finding 
the right appeal that sells—that sells the 
dealer and sells the product. The ex- 
perienced men of this organization can 
help you create Window Displays that 
beckon to those who buy. Let’s ex- 
change live ideas? 
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HERE is a certain responsibility assumed in 
publicly defining a standard by which 


others measure our work. 


Our experience justifies us in welcoming new 
problems—and new contacts—with fair assurance 
of giving intelligent co-operation and mutual 
satisfaction. 


When we work with you from the beginning you 
can be assured of the right idea, quality in pro- 
duction—and a cost within your appropriation. 


WINDOW DISPLAYS BY 
[HE MUNRO & HARFORD COMPANY 


COLOR IN OP AOVERTISING 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
LITHOGRAPHED AND PRINTED ADVERTISING MATERIAL 


416-422 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK 
















































Dealers’ 


CO-OPERATION! 


It can be secured! Discard the hollow 
husks of time-worn ideas; drop the rule- 
of-thumb methods that block it. Think 
more of getting your products out of the 
dealer’s store, rather than getting them in! 


Begin with his windows! Remember, 
they are his; you will find him ready to 
listen to what you say when you talk of 
how his windows will sell his goods— 
with the help of persuasive Window- 
Display Advertising. 


Show him how to plan his windows; how 
a group-display of articles allied to yours 
will pay; washing soap and clothes line— 
paints and paint brushes—sugar and 
flavoring extracts! 


In planning campaigns to obtain Dealer 
Co-operation the experienced men in this 
organization can come close to suggesting 
worth-while ideas that you can use-— 
profitably. No obligation when you ask 
for them. 
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Painting with the Magic Pigment 
of Words 


What Happens When the Copy Writer Turns Artist 


By W. Livingston Larned 


RE words weak vessels when 
41 it comes actually to forming 
a mental picture as dramatic as 
the artist’s interpretation? We 
doubt it. Copy need never be 
inadequate. Many writers are 
able to “paint” with the magic 
pigment of words. 

There is a kind of advertising 
copy, for example, which invites 
the reader thus to “draw pictures” 


with his own imagination: the very 
sentences, as they are digested, 
spring into illustrations. And 


it is often the very best copy of 
all, because its tendency is to win 
the collaborative interest of the 
reader; it sets him to work, as it 
were. 

In order to demonstrate the 
possibilities in this direction, a 
number of examples of “picture 
copy” have been collected. They 
are virtually “illustrations in 
words,” making it automatically 
necessary for the reader to see 
that which is being described. If 
the text were not embellished with 
any art work whatsoever, they 
would constitute effective illustra- 


tion.” 
Admirable, indeed, is this ex- 
tract from a Columbia phono- 


graph newspaper advertisement: 


gleaming jewels 

lack coats . . faint rustling 
of programs a breathless hush 
as Walter Damrosch raises his baton— 
then strains of such glorious music as 
the world seldom hears. 

It is “Symphony” night at Carnegie 
Hall. From the four corners of New 
York have come the lovers of music 
who crowd the great auditorium to the 
doors, 


wae shoulders . . . 


The opening lines of description 
are so expertly devised that you 
intuitively see that which is being 
described. The mind and the eye, 
working in perfect and sympa- 
thetic harmony, conjure up this 
vivid panorama, even to the “faint 
rustling of programs.” It is more 
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than an inanimate picture. Sounds 
are pictured, as well. 

There is a picture in the very 
way these words are thought out 
and placed: 


Can’t you picture mother as she dis- 
covers this shining servant for the first 
time? A little hush of expectancy . ‘ 
a gasp of surprise . her face glow- 
ing with gratitude . . . her thanks! 


For our part, it paints the little 
mother unforgetably — the dis- 
covery of the new vacuum cleaner, 
the expression of her face, the 
reaching out of the eager hands 
and finally, her attempt to tell how 
happy it has made her. 

The copy writer is the artist in 
these sentences : 


All the flagging romance of work-a-day 
man is roused by the lure of real leather. 
As he sits in his great arm chair, eyes 
half closed, clasped in his hands is a 
wallet. Slowly, thoughtfully his fingers 
stroke its smooth breadth and search out 
the depths of its pockets. 

To him, it is a holster, and he a 
blustering plainsman—the idol of his 
boyhood dreams. Mounted on his fanci- 
ful charger he soon forgets his cares, as 
the fragrance of real leather greets his 
nostrils. Gifts fashioned from a man’s 
fabric are always appreciated. 


It is not very difficult, in read- 
ing this, to picture the pleased 
man in his comfortable leather 
chair, and to carry the illustration 
to visions of the mounted plains- 
man of the boyhood dream, racing 
across the prairie. 

There is the illustrative quality 
in these few, well-chosen words: 


Golden gleams across the snow . 
laughing voices in the dusk. 
Princesses and Knights in package- filled 
motor cars, slowly weaving in and out 
through the colorful shopping crowds. 


Sometimes the advertiser quietly 
asks the reader to illustrate the 
text, guided only by intermittent 
flashes of brief yet brilliantly 
human description: 


Scene: Dinner is announced. The 
living-room assemblage still gaily chat- 
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ting, moves toward the dining-room. 
Back go the portieres. A momentary 
hush, the guests pause on the threshold. 

It is a dramatic moment. The hostess 
feels her heart aflutter. Every eye goes 
straight to the table. Of the dining-room 
itself, none seems aware. The table re- 
solves itself into some detail—a cover. 
The cover into a service-plate, framed 
on either side, with silver. 


The admirable part of it is, that 
each reader sees this scene in his 
own environment. It is pictured 
within the bounds of personal ex- 
perience. Consequently, it is 
doubly valuable. 

Many advertising illustrations 
overreach themselves in a desire 
to present highly exotic atmos- 
phere. Those who are unaccus- 
tomed to such scenes and condi- 
tions see, in the advertisement, a 
world that is not theirs, people and 


places wholly outside their own 
everyday lives. 
But the word-picture allows 


each reader to supply missing ac- 
cessories. It is just incomplete 
enough to permit people of every 
class and preference, to paint a 
few strokes to suit their personal 
fancy. 

One of the great Southern win- 
ter resorts had an interesting ex- 
perience in this respect. For six 
months actual photographic views 
were featured, but replies to the 
advertising were limited. Then 
word-pictures were used and with 
astonishing success. The decora- 
tions left something to the imagi- 
nation. Each reader filled in as 
suited himself and his mood of 
the moment. 

The advertising of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company undertakes to draw a 
picture of certain conditions, 
scenes and representations of ser- 
vice, in its advertising. The fol- 
lowing is picture-language, skil- 
fully calculated to allow the reader 
to “see” the scene described, as he 
runs along: 


Zero hour approaches. Wire chiefs 
and assistants are set for the “‘cut-over” 
that will bring a new central office into 
being. 

In the room above, operators sit at the 
new switchboard. In the terminal room 
men stand in line before frames of 


myriad wires, the connections broken by 
tiny insulators. 
Midnight comes. 
waved. 
the frames. 


A handkerchief is 
The insulators are ripped from 
In a second the new switch- 
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board becomes a thing alive. Without 
their knowledge, thousands of subscribers 
are transferred from the old switchboard 
to the new. 


No picture or series of pictures 
could very well do much more 
than has been done in this excel- 
lent and dramatic bit of descrip- 
tive writing, although Bell System 
advertising is always illustrated. 
The idea is that words can be 
made to carry much of the burden 
of conveying a picture-thought to 
the reader. 

It is not necessary to write 
long-winded text to accomplish 
this. There is a glowing canvas 
in the following few words: 


Casually she pauses in her smart, trim 
bathing suit—welcoming coyly the ap 
praisal of flattering eyes. en—she 
springs—rises—straightens—and disap- 
pears in a graceful swan dive. 


Nor are strange and unaccus- 
tomed words essential to the 
visualizing of a scene, an idea or 
a service performed. The good, 
old, homely words are best, pro- 
vided their juxtaposition is well 
done. Sluggish words, sluggishly 
placed, are the equivalent of a 
fogged and unworthy illustration. 
Bright, animated words perform 
the same service that is rendered 
by an animated, crisply clear pic- 
ture. They tell the story at a 
glance. 

A headline for a Seth Thomas 
Clock advertisement appeals to us 
as having this pictorial quality: 

“Some rooms slumber, some are 
awake.” 

There is surely a picture in this 


for those of any imagination 
whatsoever. 
The objection is sometimes 


made, in connection with copy of 
this character, that it is apt to 
be too sentimental. It is true 
that it can easily lapse into the 
mawkish and the maudlin. 

But people are rather fond of 
sentiment and sentimental episodes 
justify sentimental copy. There 
is nothing to be ashamed of. 

Picture-language, in describing 
scenes or products or service, is 
wonderfully successful _ selling 
copy. It supplements the best 
illustration. ‘It becomes a secon- 
dary illustration. Yet it does not 
compete with the artist’s drawing. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


| EGINNING with the September, 
| 1925, issue. PICTORIAL RE- 
| VIEW will be on sale the first of each 
| month of the date of issue; that is, the 
| September number will be in the hands 
of subscribers and for sale on newsstands 
on September Ist; the October issue on 
October Ist, and so on (the same as the 
| Ladies’ Home Journal). 
| 
| 


We feel sure this change in publication 
date will be looked upon with favor by 
our Advertisers as well as our subscribers, 
as indicated by the unanimous expression 
of approval with which this change in 
publication date was received at the time 
it was first announced, 


PICTORIAL REVIEW'S circulation 
is now over 2,200,000 net paid copies 
monthly. This is not only the largest 
circulation of any 15c magazine, but 
nearly as large as the circulation of any 
publication, even though sold at a lower 
price. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


fc btecr 


Advertising Director 
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‘“‘ Three Score 


and Ten—’”’ 


The New York Telegram is 
nearing its sixtieth birthday. It 
was established by James Gor- 
don Bennett, the elder, in 1867. 

Sixty years is quite a span, 
almost the “three score years 
and ten” proverbially allotted to 
man. Few men _ reach this 
three score mark. But institu- 
tions are of tougher fibre. If 
they be builded on firm founda- 
tions they go on like Tenny- 
son’s Brook—forever. 

Possibly it was through def- 
erence to the veteranship of 
The New York Telegram that 
Frank Munsey dropped the 
name of “The Evening Mail” 
from the title of the combined 
newspaper on May 18, 1925. 
It was a tribute from a junior 
to its senior. 

The New York Telegram, 
by virtue of its own inherent 
stout qualities plus the absorp- 
tion of The Mail, has taken 
rank as one of the leading eve- 
ning newspapers in the United 
States. 

Its position as such has been 
recognized within the past few 


-months by a great number of 


national advertisers. More 
than two hundred thousand 
people buy The New York 
Telegram each day. Adver- 
tisers have come to realize that 
The Telegram’s audience is its 
very own and can be reached 
in no other way. 


The 
RNew Pork Telegram 
Publication Office: 
73 Dey Street, N. Y. City 
Eastern Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St., New York City 


Western Representative 
E. LUTZ 


Tower Building, Chicago, IIl. 
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Racing Fans Asked to Use 


Street Cars 

The Louisville Railway Company, 
Louisville, Ky., is using newspaper ad- 
vertising to induce the public to ride 
to the races at Churchill Downs on the 
company’s street cars. The slogan 
adopted for the campaign is, “Save 
time by riding street cars to the races.’ 
“With traffic conditions what they are 
during a race meeting, do you think 
you can drive your automobile to 
Churchill Downs from Broadway in 
sixteen minutes?’ asks the copy. Con- 
tinuing it says: “That’s our running time 
for the distance, and street car riders, in 
addition, have no parking worries and do 
not need to fear bent fenders nor 
more serious accidents.” 


H. A. Morrison with Simmons- 


Boardman 

H. A. Morrison has joined the Chi 
cago business staff of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company. He was 
formerly engaged in electrical work on 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway. is new work will deal mainly 
with the Railway Electrical Engineer and 
Railway Signaling, both published by the 
Simmons-Boardman company. 


Outing for Minnesota and 
North Dakota Newspaper Men 


Newspaper men from the business, 
advertising and editorial departments 
of Minnesota and North Dakota news 
papers will join in an outing at De- 
troit, Minn.,.on June 11 to 14, which 
will be held under the auspices of the 
Northern Minnesota Editorial Associa 
tion, 


Oliver Capelle Joins “Electric 
Light and Power” 


Oliver Capelle has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Apex Electrical 
Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, to 
become Central Division advertising 
representative of Electric Light and 
Power, Chicago. He formerly was 
with The Class Journal Company, New 

or 


Ahrens Company Buys 


“National Restaurant News 

The Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc., 
New York, publisher of Hotel Manage 
ment and Food Service, has purchased 
the National Restaurant News, Kansas 
City, Mo. The new ownership, which 
will take effect with the June issue, will 
continue the publication as a_ separate 
unit. 





Guy Patton with Caples 
Agency 


Guy Patton, formerly Eastern adver- 
tising manager of The Red Book Mag 
azine, has joined the New York office 
of The Caples Company, advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 
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Charles Daniel Frey 
Advertising 


INCORPORATED 


A GENERAL AGENCY 
30 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 


CREATORS OF NATIONAL ADVERTISING SINCE IQII 
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WHO IS THIS FELLOW ? 


§ He’s a SUCCESSFUL MAN —a 
canvas of 22 Rotary clubs scattered 
throughout the United States resulted 
in the following information with 
reference to business tailures among 
Rotarians. 


§ These clubs have a total membership 
of 4,475, or an average of 203 9/22 
members per club. Total failures 
reported in a period of five years 
were 30. Of this number, 19 had 
reorganized and reengaged in business 
and made a success, so that the net 
number of absolute failures was only 
11 out of 4,475 over a five-year period. 


§ Out of the 22 clubs, 11—or one-half 
—reported absolutely no failures. This 
is a fair indication for the entire 
circulation. 


HE’S A FELLOW WORTH TALKING TO 


Book cheerfully sent on request 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


Advertising Manager 


Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives Pacific Coast Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
7 W. 16th St., New York San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 






































Important Topics Discussed at U.S. 
Chamber’s Annual Meeting 


Distribution Costs Receive Considerable Attention 


Washington Bureau 


of Printers’ INK 
TTENDED by nearly three 
thousand delegates, members 


and guests, the Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, attracted 
more attention and favorable com- 
ment than any ever before held by 
the Chamber. Of particular interest 
to every concern in the country 
with anything to sell were the 
frequent references to the work of 
the recent National Distribution 
Conference. While the Con- 
ference was adequately represented 
and held a special meeting of its 
own, its committees made no re- 
ports; but the many problems it 
is attempting to solve were dis- 
cussed from various angles. 


Richard F. Grant, retiring presi- 
dent, reported that the Sixty- 
eighth Congress passed legislation 
of definite benefit to American 
business, and that a search through 
the records reveals that legislation 
detrimental to business is con- 
spicuous by its absence. There- 
fore, the problems of Governmen- 
tal interference with business are 
being solved. However, Mr. 
Grant presented many problems, 
most of which are familiar to the 
readers of Printers’ INK, and all 
of which must be solved before 


continuous prosperity can be 
assured. 
Federal Trade Commissioner 


W. E. Humphrey, in his address 
at the general session, explained 
the new policy of his organization 
at length and told how the new 
rules were intended to help busi- 
ness and aid, rather than hinder, 
the solution of distribution prob- 
lems. He declared that the recent 
changes in policy and rules are in 
the interest of honest business. 
“The majority believes,” he 
continued, “that those engaged in 
business are generally honest. The 
foundation of the changes in the 
rules are found in the fact that 
the majority believes that there 
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should be some reasonable show- 
ing before branding as _ crooks 
those accused of breaking the anti- 
trust laws. We demand evidence. 
We refuse to convict on suspicion 
and possibilities.” 

In contrast to this statement, Mr. 
Humphrey explained that the new 
rules in regard to publicity and 
stipulation do not apply in cases 
where a _ business is_ inherently 
fraudulent, or where a business is 
legitimate but is conducted in such 
manner as to show the dishonesty 
of those engaged in it, or where 
the record and reputation of those 
complained of are such as to war- 
rant the Commission in believing 
that a stipulation would not be 
honestly entered into nor honestly 
observed. 


FRAUDS WARRANT NO QUARTER 


“To this class of cases,” he said, 
“belong _ stock-selling schemes, 
those that commonly come under 
what is designated as the ‘Blue 
Sky Law’; the so-called industrial 
schools, with their false and mis- 
leading advertising . . . the 
merchant who sells one class of 
goods and delivers another to the 
purchaser. The public interest 
demands in cases of this kind an 
immediate exposure of such 
parties. Stipulations with them 
would not be justified on any 
ground. The Commission will 
give the widest publicity in its 
dealings with crooks. And let all 
understand that under no circum- 
stances will the Commission stipu- 
late with dishonest concerns.” 

At the same session, Elliot H. 
Goodwin, resident vice-president 
of the Chamber, gave a report 
that shows marked progress in 
the preventing of fire waste. The 
four leading cities, according to 
Mr. Goodwin’s report, showed 
very encouraging results. 

Mr. Goodwin then commented 
on the fact that our annual fire 
loss is frightful and a_ national 
disgrace, and that no_ other 
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civilized country on earth has such 
a record. He said that it is be- 
lieved that 70 per cent of the 
present fire waste in America is 
preventable. 

At a session of the Civic De- 
velopment Group of the Chamber, 
Dr. John M. Gries, chief of the 
Division of Building and Housing, 
of the Department of Commerce, 
said that to reduce the need for 
Governmental regulation, _ self- 
government in industry is essential. 
He explained that while some 
problems of the building industry 
are national in their scope, many 
others are local and must be solved 
by local agencies, while there are 
still other problems which the in- 
| dividual should solve for himself. 


He said: 

Not many years ago some of the 
self-styled independent groups acted 
very much like little monarchies or 


republics with twilight zones on every 
border, carrying on an_ inconclusive 
guerilla warfare with each other, fail- 
ing to solve the multi-group problems 
and leaving ill-feeling as a_ heritage. 
The Building Congress is attempting 
to solve some of these difficult prob- 
lems. It is taking up such problems 
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as apprenticeship training, standardiza- 
tion of building practices, stabilization 
of the building industry, ironing out 
the peaks and depressions, and plan- 
ning the building program so that there 
will be less drastic seasonal slumps. 


The Finance Group of the 
Chamber held a luncheon meeting 
on Wednesday, at which Pierre 
Jay, chairman of the board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, explained the organization 
and practice of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and Colonel Leonard 
P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, pre- 
sented an estimate of the system 
from the viewpoint of the banker. 

In conclusion, Colonel Ayres 
said that the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System had sub- 
stituted confidence for fear in the 
conduct of American business, 
that it has eliminated financial 
panics, and has done away with 
the recurring need for syndicates 
of New York bankers to come to 
the rescue of the Federal Treasury 
and the national credit in times of 
panic. He declared that, in 
mobilizing the credit of the 
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made by GRAMMES 


Advertising Display Name Plates 
Novelties Devices and Signs 
Metal Metal Checks Wire 
Stampings and Badges Formings 
Metal Cabinet Metal 
Trimmings Hardware Specialties 

Nails and Card Safety 
Rivets Holders Devices 
Nailing Box and Brush Printing 

Machinery Machinery Machinery 


Serving the nation’s leading business man since 1875 
Grammes experience and facilities are at your service 


L. F. GRAMMES & SONS, INC. 








407 Union Street 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Paper That Goes Home 


— 1925 — 
Tops All Previous Records With a 


LEAD 


of over 


Half a Million Lines 


HE first four months of 1925 show THE CALL 

eclipsing its enormous figures of former years. 
1921, °22, °23 and '24 each saw THE CALL 
breaking the previous year’s record for advertising 
lineage. The first four months of 1925, however, 
place all other CALL advertising achievements in 
the shade —this is now the “high water mark.” 


Lead Over Other 
EVENING Papers 


511,860 Lines 


(Total lineage figures for first four months, 1925) 


CALL News Bulletin 
3,048,019 lines 2,556,159 lines 2,152,547 lines 
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country and instituting a flexible 
currency, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem constitutes an instrumentality 
of national defense more valuable 
in time of war emergency than a 
great and well-trained standing 
army. 

The outstanding event of the 
Natural Resources Production 
Group meeting was the address of 
Judge Robert W. Bingham on the 
subject of Agricultural Selling Co- 
operatives. He declared that co- 
operative marketing has assumed 
large proportions in this country 
and is sound, feasible and prac- 
ticable. 

“Sixty years ago,” he said, 
“Denmark was perhaps the poorest 
country in Europe. The climate 
was not favorable, the soil not 
above the average in fertility, and, 
ringed around by much more 
powerful neighbors, the state of 
the people was very bad. At this 
juncture, the growers began to 
adopt the co-operative marketing 
system as a means of relief from 
their impoverished condition. To- 
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day, every agricultural product of 
Denmark is marketed co-opera- 
tively, and from the poorest level 
it has reached the highest level 
among European nations in the 
average prosperity of its popula- 
tion.” 

Judge Bingham then outlined 
the history of co-operatives in this 
country, commented on the legal 
phases of the system and discussed 
the development of co-operative 
distribution and selling methods. 

Theodore F. Whitmarsh, presi- 
dent of Francis H. Leggett and 
Company, placed before the Do- 
mestic Distribution Group at its 
special meeting, a complete outline 
of the committee organization of 
the Conference. He also reported 
that considerable progress had 
been made by the six committees 
appointed in their respective 
subjects. 

“Although many specific results 
have been secured there are so 
many inter-relations in the subjects 
that the time has not arrived for 
attempting to discuss them. I can 
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What sort of shells are you using? 





New York 


MASON CITY 











Are you striking the vital markets or 
just mutilating the territory? 


Are you trying to kill a flock of mar- 
kets with one shot? 


In Iowa it’s better to use less expen- 
sive shells bringing down a market 
at every shot than to put all your 
hope and money into one expensive 
shell getting only one market and 
slightly wounding a few others. 


For the Des Moines Territory 
Use The Capital 


Through market coverage. Rate commen- 
surate with the potentiality of the market. 


Che Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


Special Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 
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204 advertisers: in 
the big June issue 


June PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, 
another record issue, carries the 
sales-messages of the following 204 


advertisers: 


Leo Aarons 

Advertising Art Co. 

Alderman pre, Co. 

Alling & Cor 

Altoona Times- Tribune Co. 

American Osteopathic Association 
American Envelope Mfg. Corp. 
American Hairdresser 

American Letter Co. 

American Lithographic Co. 

American Miller 

American Photo Engravers Association 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
P. L. Andrews Corp. 

H. Reeve Angel & Co. 

Animated Products Co. 
Architectural Record 

Autopoint Co. 


B. & B. Sign Co. 

Russell Ernest Baum 

Beacon Soap Co. 

Victor Beals 

Beck Eng. Co. 

Beckett Paper Co. 

sae ges Envelope Co. 
Fredk. Bradley 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle, (Com. Print 
Dept.) 

Brooklyn Standard Union 

Buffalo Clipping Bureau 

Buffalo News 

Burr Printing House 

Business Cartoon Service 


Canson & Mongolfier 
Martin Cantine Co. 
Cap-Keystone Nsert Co. 
Caxton Co. 

Chicago Paper Co. 
Chicago Tribune 
Christy Container Co. 
Clark & Leonard 
Cleveland Press 

Cohn Attlee Press 
Daniel A. Coleman Co. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co. 
Confectioners Journal 
Consolidated Artists 
Crane & Co. 


Raymond Crane 
Craske Felt Co., Inc. 
Cuba America Advertising Service, Lid. 


Davis-Smith Co. 

Louis Dejonge & Co. 

H. E. Dievenkorn 

Dill & Collins Co. 

District of Columbia Paper Mfg. Co. 

Doerr Mfg. Co. 

The Dominion “Advertisers, Ltd. 

Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal 
. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Eastern Film Co. 

Eastern Manufacturing Co. 
Economist Group 

Erie Lithographic & Printing Co. 
Evans Winter Hebb, Inc. 

Ever Ready Label Corp. 


Falulah Paper Co. 

E. Fantus Co. 

William Feather Co. 
Fenton Label Co., Inc. 
Finlay Bros. 

Flexlume Corp. 

Florists Exchange 

Flower Steel Electrotype Co. 
Chas. Francis Press 
Franklin Book Binding Co. 
Friedman Adv. Service 


saree Galloway 

Gatchel & .Manning, Inc. 

General Display Case Co. 
J. J. Gibbons, Ltd. 

Globe Mail Service, Inc. 

Golding Manufacturing Co. 

—— & Gotch, Ltd. 
Harlo R. Grant & Co. 


Hammermill Paper Co. 

Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co. 
Harris Automatic Press 

Hart & Hutchinson 

Haynes & Kinder 

Heinn Co, 

Hendrickson Publishing Co. 
Herbert-Spencer, Inc. 

Hesse Envelope & Litho. Co. 
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Chas. D. Hevenor Co., Inc. 
Charles M. Higgins & Co. 
Higgins & Gollmar 
Jacob Holtz 
Holyoke Card & Paper Co. 
Hoover Automatic Typewriter Co. 
Joseph Hoover & Sons Co. 
a E. Howell 

. R. Huntting Co., Inc. 


The John Igelstrom Co. 
Imprint Press Co. 
W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


Jaenecke-Ault Co. 

P. M. Jaques 

Charles Eneu Johnson Co. 
Hen Johnston, Inc. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas City Star 
L. Kelhman Co. * 
Kihn Bros. 
. R. King 
napp Eng. Co. 


Lancaster Press 

A. Langstader, Inc. 

Latham Lithograph & Printing 
Harry Latz 

Lincoln Mounting & Finishing 
Chas. Lohse 

Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau 
Martens Lundberg Co. 

Lutz & Sheinkman, Inc. 


McGraw Hill Book Co. 
Magill Weinsheimer Co. 
The Massillon-Cleveland Akron Sign Co. 
Maverick-Wissinger Co. 

C. Maxwell Co. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
Meyercord Co. 

Miami Paper Co. 

David J. Molloy Co. 

Moore Press 

Geo. Morrison Co. 

Morse International Agency 
Moss Photo Engraving Co. 
Muray Studios 


National Capital Press 

National ne, Inc. 
National Process Co., Inc. 
National Register Publishing Co. 
Naz-Dar Co. 

Neo Gravure Printing Co. 

The New Columbus Litho Co. 
James F. Newcomb & Co., Inc. 
New York Daily News 

New York Sun 

Mary Harrod Northend 


The net-paid circulation 


Oral Hygiene _ 
Otis Lithographic Co. 
Otterbein Press 


Paper Industry 

Perfect Letter Co. 

Postage Magazine 

Power Plant Engineering 
Powers Co. 

Premier Co. 

Pyraglass Products, Inc. 


Louis Rastetter & Sons 

Robt. Reiner, Inc. 

Republic Engraving & Designing Co. 
Revista Universal. 

M. L. Rimes Illustrating Co. 
Robinson Tag & Label Co 

A. M. Roedelheim Co. 


Ignatz Sahula 

Schaeffer Ross Co. 

Henry Schultheis Co. 

Sells, Ltd. 

E. A. Shank Sign Co. 

Keith Shaw 

Cobb X. Shinn 

Frank G. Shuman Co. 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co 

Chas. W. Smith 

Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd 

Specialty Display Case Co. 

Spokane Spokesman Review & Daily 
Chronicle 

Stadler Photographing Co. 

Standard Paper Mfg. Co. 

Standard Printing Co. 

Sterling Engraving Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co. 

Sweeney Litho. Co., Inc. 

Sweets Catalogue Service 


Thomas Publishing Co. 

Wm. R. Thurston 

The Tork Co. 

Trichromatic Engraving Co. 
Turck & Reinfeld, Inc. 


U. S. Envelope Co. 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Vizagraph Co. 
Wabash vo Co. 


g 

Walker Litho. & Pub. Co. 
-—\< Ward, Inc. 

D. Warren Co 
W ellman Ad-Cut Service 
F. Wesel Mfg. Co. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Bert L. White Co. 


of the MoNTHLY is now 


16,639—the largest in the history of the publication. 
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Forms for the July issue will close June 15th 
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In April, 1925 





Gained 


56,735 Lines 


of total advertising over April, 1924, and 
was the only one of the four Washington, 
D. C., newspapers covered by the monthly 
audits of De Lisser Brothers to record a 
gain in total advertising. This gain was 
divided as follows: 


GAINED 37,175 Lines in Local Advertising 
GAINED 10,318 Lines in National Advertising 
GAINED 8,882 Lines in Classified Advertising 


It is likewise interesting to note that The 
Washington Times was the only Washing- 
ton newspaper to gain in either local display, 
national display, automobiles and accessories 
and women’s wear advertising. 


These Facts are Significant! 


Let Your Next Appropriation Include The 
Washington Times 


Eastern Representatives: Western Representatives: 
PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH  G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. 


New York—Boston Chicago—Detroit—St. Louis— 
: Los Angeles 
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assure you, however, that at the 
next meeting of the National Dis- 
tribution Conference, probably in 
autumn, there will be a report 
which will have justified all of the 
effort which can be applied to this 
immeasurably important division 
of public life and affairs.” 

Mr. Whitmarsh was followed 
by E. T. Meredith, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, who urged 
business men to make a closer 
study of agricultural conditions 
before attempting to sell to 
the farm field. Ex-Congressman 
Sydney Anderson, now president 
of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, talked on the subject of new 
aspects of distribution costs. Be- 
sides pointing out the increased 
costs of transportation, a wider 
dispersion of goods, the develop- 
ment of service, and the possible 
relief of trade agreements, Mr. 
Anderson declared: 


I think it can be said that, in the 
main, tHe present high level of dis- 
tributive costs has been reached as a 
consequence of excessive competition 
in a variety of forms. This excessive 
competition occurs not only within in- 
dustries manufacturing particular lines 
of commodities, but also as between in- 
dustries in their effort to secure an 
increased ee mg of the ultimate 
consumer’s dollar. Over-competition has 
its origin in large measure in the over- 
capacity which exists in nearly every 
industry today and which exerts a 
constant pressure to secure the volume 
necessary to keep it profitably employed. 

The effort to secure the volume nec- 
essary for low manufacturing costs 
sets up a constantly increasing com- 
petition in not only terms of prices, 
ut in terms of service and _ conces- 
sions. It has produced a tendency to 
sell so-called excess production; that 
is, production above the amount nec- 
essary to cover the overhead, at prices 
below normal price levels. Indeed, the 
development of the principle of mass 
production has contributed much to 
the excessive competition which is evi- 
dent more or less throughout all in- 
dustry. The advantage of lower manu- 
facturing costs growing out of produc- 
tion in volume is » Bey in part at 
least, offset by higher sales costs due 
to increased sales resistance, and to 
the lower price levels which the pres- 
sure of this constant volume exerts 
upon the general price level. This, of 
course, is especially true if excess com- 
petition combined with volume produc- 
tion results in the production of an 
over-supply either in the aggregate or 
of certain varieties, types, sizes and 
styles of commodities. 


The President of the Union 


Pacific System, Carl R. Gray, in 
an address before the Transporta- 
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Just Out! 


Fully Revised New 
Second Edition of 


Their Management 
and Operation 
By Walter S. Hayward 
and Percival White 
Second Edition 
449 pages, 6x9, 
illustrated 
$4.00 net, 
postpaid. 












This 
new edi- 
tionof CHAIN 
STORES brings 
you up-to-the-minute 
information on chain 
store management and oper- 
ation as practiced today. Phe- 
nomenal advances have been made 
in this field since the first edition ap- 
peared three years ago. ‘Those impor- 
tant developments are covered fully in 
this new volume. 


CHAIN STORES covers every ele- 
ment entering into the organization and 
operation of the modern chain store, 
from selecting the site to raising capital 
for expansion. 


It shows how and why chain stores 
achieve their success and clearly points 
the way to those who wish to secure simi- 
lar successful development in this field. 


Examine a copy for ten days free— 
the book is of prime interest to every- 
one interested in modern marketing. 
Clip and mail the coupon for your copy. 





McGRAW-HILL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
370 Seventh Avenue, N. Y. 
Send me for 10 days’ free examination 

Hayward and White’s CHAIN STORES, 

$4 net, postpaid. I agree to remit for 

the book or to return it, postpaid, within 

10 days of receipt. 
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tion group, said that a better pub- 
lic understanding of the problems 


and difficulties of the railroads 
has come about during the last 
few years. He credited this 


favorable condition largely to the 
consistent effort of railroad offi- 
cials to secure a better understand- 
ing through public statements and 
the publication of advertisements. 
A concrete result of this changed 
public attitude toward the rail- 
roads, he said, is demonstrated by 
the fact that although this year 
has seen sessions of the legisla- 
tures of nearly all the States, 
practically no legislation distinctly 
or specifically unfriendly to the 
roads has been passed. 

On Thursday evening, before a 
general session, Secretary Hoover 
delivered his address on waste in 
Government, which was one of the 
surprises of the meeting.  AIl- 
though everything he said has al- 
ready received wide publicity many 
of his statements deserve*® the em- 
phasis of repetition, and among 
them is the following: 

“There is one side of the 
Federal Government that is 
certainly not sufficiently expanded 
today — that is scientific and 
economic research and the promo- 
tion of public interest by voluntary 
co-operation with the community 
at large. This is never an en- 
croachment upon the rights of in- 
dividuals. It can truly be better 
organized, but today the whole of 
our activities in these directions 
involve less than 3 per cent of our 
Federal budget — and they bring 
returns to the taxpayer, not in a 
few per cent, but in hundreds of 
per cent every year.” 


At the general session, next 
morning, William M. Jardine, 
Secretafty of Agriculture, placed 


before his audience the problems 
of agriculture in their relation to 
the problems of all other business. 
He said that American’ business 
must get down to brass tacks, find 
out what these problems are and 
what they involve, and then offer 
its help to the farmer to solve them. 
Mr. Jardine’s views on this and 
allied subjects are given in an 
article based on a recent interview 
with him, which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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NDER the new regulations Giant 
a Letters travel at the same rate as 
tes, an ordinary form letter—2c first class; 
vd 13sc third. 

ea And equally important—try this test. 
oo Divide your mailing list in half. Send 
bo an ordinary form letter to list A. Mail 
al- the same copy dressed up as a Giant 
“4 Letter to list B—and keep the score! 


More returns for the same postage. 


led Giant Letters look important-—and 
interesting. They take you out of the 
ary rut of the usual size mailing. There 


en- is something in their makeup that gets 
od them in and gets them read—about all 
of anyone can ask. 


ved Giant Letters usually measure 17 x 22 
. inches. They can imitate handwriting 
or typewriting. They can be illustra- 


= ted in line or halftone. 

ed 

. Write for samples and prices. 

v4 NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 
nd 218 West 40th Street New York City 
rad Phone 4600 Pennsylvania 


: | GIANT LETTERS 
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blind 


Most booklets are 
aboutas different as 
two sheep. That is 
why people become 
booklet-blind. Tele- 
phone the specialist. 
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Santa Barbara, Calif., to 
Advertise 


The city of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
plans to conduct a national advertising 
campaign for tourists and home-seekers, 
during the fall and winter months of 
this year. The Los Angeles office of 
The H. K. McCann Company has been 
retained to direct the campaign and to 
plan the organization of the club over 
whose name the advertisements will 
appear. This campaign is sponsored by 
the Santa Barbara Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Death of John B. Crosby 


John Bemer Crosby, head of the 
Crosby Service, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, died May 18 at Wauke- 
gan, Iii. He had_ conducted his 
agency business in Chicago for the last 
eighteen years. Before entering adver- 
tising work Mr. Crosby was a news 
paper reporter in California and at 
one time was on the Chicago Herald, 
illustrating the stories that he wrote. 
Mr. Crosby was fifty-two years old. 


New Accounts for Millis 
Agency 

The Lykglass Polish Manufacturing 
Company, Indianapolis. has placed its 
advertising account with the Millis Ad 
vertising Company, of that city. Trade 
papers and magazines are to be used. 
The Sargent-Gerke Paint Company, 
Indianapolis, also has placed its account 
— this agency. Trade papers will be 
used. 


C. J. Stiers Joins S. M. Masse 
Company 


C. J. Stiers has joined the S. M. 
Masse Company, Cleveland, advertising 
agency, as an account executive. 
He was formerly advertising man- 
ager of the Theodore Kuntz Manufac- 
turing Company and later was with the 
Lee E. Donnelly Company, advertising 
agency. 


Radio Account for John G. 
Krueger 


The Mydar Radio Company, New 
ark, N. J., manufacturer of the Ac 
curatune; a micrometer dial, has placed 
its advertising account with The John 
G. Krueger Advertising Agency of that 
city. Newspapers, trade papers and 
magazines will be used, as well as 
direct-mail advertising. 


To Represent Eugene “Guard” 
and Santa Cruz ‘‘News” 


The Kimball-Mogensen Company, 
publishers’ representative. has been ap- 
pointed national advertising representa 
tive for the Eugene, Oreg.. Guard and 
the Santa Cruz. Calif., News. This 
appointment will take effect after 
June 1. 
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An agency ten 
years old has 
demonstrated 
its own ability 
to succeed 
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Arnold 
Joerns 
Company 


Arnold Joerns Building -CHICAGO-26 East Huron Street 
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GROWS! 


Gary has completed the 1925 school enumeration showing 
a total of 20,350 students between the ages of 6 and 21 
years of age. Based on past records, 


TODAY GARY HAS A POPULATION OF 


$3,390 


Not only has the school enumeration shown this gain 
but the primary election vote, increases in public utility 
services, increase in demand for homes, etc. indicate an 
even greater growth. 

$10,000,000 per year is being spent on improvements on 
the great steel industries which are running at top speed— 

Get your share of this prosperity in a quick-buying market 
by Advertising in Gary's Only Daily Newspaper— 


GARY POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary, Indiana 
More Daily Member of 
Than 16,000 Circulation A. B.C. 
Western Offices Atlanta Office Eastern Offices 


E. M. Burke, Inc. E. M. Burke, Inc. E. M. Burke, Inc 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago Constitution Building Brokaw Building, N. Y. 
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Help Your Dealers Sell More to 
Each Customer 


Squibb Is Showing Druggists How to Raise Sales to $20 Per Capita 


PUScBASeS per capita at re- 
tail drug stores in the larger 
cities of the country are now aver- 
aging about $12 a year. E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, manufacturing 
chemists, declare this figure should 
be at least $20 a year, and they 
are directing their greatly enlarged 
1925 advertising program as a 
definite means to this end. 

“We base this $20 a year aver- 
age on the proportionate growth 
in other lines during the last two 
years,” a member of Squibb’s ad- 
vertising department tells Print- 
ERS’ INK. “One reason for the 
condition is that so many other 
classes of stores sell merchandise 
which is also sold in drug stores. 

“This is particularly true in the 
field of toilet articles such as 
creams, lotions, powders, com- 
pacts and rouges. Another factor 
that has brought the druggist into 
keener competition with other 
kinds of stores is the enormous 
increase in the distribution of 
men’s toilet articles. The mascu- 
line taste now requires a much 
more varied line than formerly, 
and it is difficult indeed for any 
but the largest stores to keep 
fully equipped to meet the wide 
demand for brands and kinds.” 

As a constructive method of 
helping the druggist overcome this 
competition, Squibb is setting out 
to teach him some fundamental 
merchandising lessons. The aver- 
age druggist, as is well known, is 
a professional man first, and a 
business man_ second. Yet, his 
store is visited more than any 
other. It keeps open for more 
hours, including Sundays and holi- 
days. The habit people have of 
visiting a store is its biggest 
asset, and the druggist has this 
asset in greater proportion, per- 
haps, than any other. But he 
realizes upon it only partially. 

In setting out to correct this 
fundamental defect in the retail 
drug business, Squibb is present- 
ing to the druggist the benefits 
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of concentrating his effort upon 
brands that move quickly so as to 
get the maximum benefit from 
merchandising. To give point to 
its remarks, the company is in- 
forming the druggist that its 
1925 advertising, now in progress, 
surpasses all previous efforts both 
in quantity and quality. 

The company’s dental cream 
and household products such as 
milk of magnesia, bicarbonate of 
soda, cod-liver oil, epsom salts and 
tasteless castor oil are being ex- 
tensively advertised in leading 
periodicals, rotogravure sections 
and newspapers. 

The keynote of the dental cream 
advertising will be prevention, 
which is a subject of foremost 
importance in medical and dental 
circles today. The copy empha- 
sizes the story of the “danger 
line.” 

FEATURES ADVERTISING PLANS 

The company in its selling ef- 
forts among druggists is making 
a big showing of its advertising 
plans. It wants the druggist to 
see that it is helping him work 
up to $20 per capita sale, and 
that the thing remaining is for 
him to tie his store up with the 
campaign. 

An effort is being made also 
to show the druggist how to ad- 
vertise his business in a way that 


will make plain to the public 
what the pharmacy means to 
health. ; 

Robert J. Ruth, chairman of 


the section on practical pharmacy 
of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, declares the reason 
for the present plight in which 
the American pharmacist, with 
some few exceptions, is con- 
fusedly struggling has revealed 
itself. He thinks the average 
pharmacist has too little realiza- 
tion of his real service to hu- 
manity. 

“Among the principal obstacles 
in the pathway of pharmacy at 
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this time,” says Mr. Ruth, “are 
the bootlegging drug store, the 
drugless drug store, the patent 
medicine store, the cut-rate situa- 
tion, the compounding and dis- 
pensing of medicines by incompe- 
tent and unauthorized persons; 
the employment of untrained per- 
sons in the compounding and dis- 
pensing of medicines in many 
hospitals where every considera- 
tion is given to sanitation, clini- 
cal diagnosis and the care and 
welfare of the patient but little 
or no attention to the preparation, 
standardization, potency or com- 
pounding of the medicine which 
in the main is the treatment de- 
pended upon to restore the pa- 
tient to health; and the lack of 
recognition accorded pharmacy by 
the United States Government as 
evidenced by the pharmacist’s 
standing in the United States 
army, the navy, and other gov- 
ernmental departments. 

“Can we not suppose that 
American pharmacy has reached 
that point where conditions have 
become unbearable? Can we not 
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bad condition does not remain 
stationary—it either gets worse or 
better. We can hardly think of 
worse conditions confronting the 
practice of pharmacy than the 
present ones.” 

The ideas expressed by Mr. 
Ruth are precisely what the 
Squibb company is trying to im- 
press upon all the druggists of 
the country. In short, Squibb 
wants the druggist correctly to 
visualize his opportunity, and is 
directing the full efforts of an 
unprecedented advertising appro- 
priation to this end. The effort 
will be educational so far as the 
druggist is concerned, and point 
will be given to the whole thing 
through the actual creation of new 
business wherewith the druggist 
shall be able to capitalize upon the 
lessons he has learned. 





Appointed by Atterbury Motor 
Car Company 


Raymond J. Crooks has been ap 
pointed general sales manager of the 











“ ‘ Atterbury Motor Car Company, Buf 
hope for the remedies soon? A falo. N.Y. 
° . 
Better Advertising! 





Walter W. Hoops, President 
David C. Thomas, Vice-President 





HOOPS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


Tus 16-year-old adver- 
tising agency of 17 people 
keeps the emphasis of its 
work where it belongs—on 
producing more interest- 
ing, more readable, more 
believable advertising. 


9 EAST HURON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Daily Average Net Paid 
Circulation of 
THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


for April. 1925 


177 
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The Fact Is— 


You are selling— 
The church is buying— 
It will pay you to get together! 


The Church Buys— 


Building Material, Furnishings 
and Bquipment for 





B t Halls 
Satin nod Kitchens 
Schools Parsonages 


Auditoriums Offices and Garages 


That is a field worthy of your consider- 
etion—for the Church does buy. Whether 
it ee PS. tee rests upon its knowl- 
edge The Church knows 
eePosiron “advertisers. 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Minister's Trade 
Journal for 26 Years 


Remember this fact—The Church spends 
the money of its members—not the 
money of the minister only. 


The EXPOSITOR 
F. M. BARTON COMPANY 
701-710 Caxton Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago New York 
37 S. Wabash 17 W. 42nd St. 











Shu-Min- Posters 


(Shuman Miniature Posters) 


° — S&S Peg 
ae? 
THE FRANK G. SHUMAN CO. 


CHICAGO. U.S.A. 


We manufacture all kinds of labels 
A quotation costs you nothing 


216 North Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Time Payment Financing 
(Continued from page 88) 


could not get except for cash. But 
when he pays the entire cost of 
financing he has certainly paid for 
the privilege. But the dealer bene- 
fits also by greatly increasing his 
volume without increasing his 
overhead at anywhere near the 
same proportion. If the instal- 
ment plan enables the dealer to 
increase his business 25 or 50 per 
cent, or more, with no additional 
expense for rent, heat, light and 
other expenses, and at the cost of, 
say, one additional salesman, he 
unquestionably adds to his profits. 
Isn’t it reasonable to ask him to 
pay something for that increased 
business ? 

Twenty-five per cent per annum 
cost is too high for financing re- 
tail instalment sales no matter who 
pays it. Because of the competi- 
tion among finance companies to 
extend their operations into more 
and more fields, there is a ten- 
dency on their part to break down 
the resistance of the manufacturer 
who may be opposed to such a 
plan by offering to take over cer- 
tain functions that could be better 
performed, from an_ economic 
point of view, by the manufac- 
turer and his dealers. Naturally, 
the finance company does not pro- 
pose to take over these functions 
without compensation. The cost 
of performing these functions, 
plus a profit, is covered by the 
financing charge, 

It would be impossible, within 
the space limits of this article, to 
analyze more than two or three 
of the innumerable financing plans 
now in use. Besides, it would take 
knowledge that the writer does 
not possess. It will answer the 
purpose, therefore, merely to 
make a few suggestions and leave 
it to the reader to make further 
inquiry elsewhere should he be 
interested. 

There is, first, the plans in use 
by the paint and building material 
companies, described in last week's 
issue Of Printers’ INK. In these 
plans, the entire cost of financing 
is borne by the consumer. The 
finance company handles the credit 
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‘the Approciated 


Chocolates’ 


OUR sign on your dealer’s store 

is the tie-up between desire and 
the dotted line —the final push that 
converts “favorable impressions’ in- 
to practical sales. And that’s the job 
Ing-Rich Porcelain Enameled Iron 
Signs are doing for many prominent 
advertisers. Made of pure mineral 
porcelain fused into a sheet steel | 















base, their brilliant colors are not 
affected by any kind of weather. 
They’re guaranteed for at least ten 
years. 

Handsome catalog and specimen 
sign free for the asking. Ask for them. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


College Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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ING-RICH SIGNS 


Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 
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The 
BOOT and SHOE 


RECORDER 











A Well Thumbed Text Book 
In Every Good Shoe Store 


So many interesting and informative features 
are found in every edition of the Boot and Shoe 
Recorder that it has become a popular study 
book for shoe merchants and clerks. It offers 
a regular course in the latest style trends, leath- 
er, shoe construction and other subjects help- 
ful in shoe store operation. It gives practical 
examples in selling, window decoration and ad- 
vertising as part of a well planned curriculum. 
Some of the most instructive pages of each is- 
sue are the advertising pages. T ey carry the 
messages of many of the most reputable manu- 
facturers of shoes and shoe store supplies in the 
country. Any manufacturer can be proud to be 
ranked among Boot and Shoe Recorder adver- 
tisers in telling his story to 11,500 of the na- 
tion’s bettershoe stores. It is profitable prestige. 


The Boot and Shoe Recorder, 207 South St. 
Boston, Mass. 


In Every Good Shoe Store 


The Recorder is a Factor 


Member: A B C—AB P 
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investigation of the customer and 
makes the collections. The instal- 
ment contract between the finance 
company and the consumer is 
“non-recourse” paper, that is, it is 
not endorsed or guaranteed by the 
manufacturer or dealer. The 
financing charge or brokerage of 
9 per cent is added to the regular 
retail selling price before deduct- 
ing the initial cash payment made 
by the consumer upon completion 
of the work. The amount of cash 
advanced to the dealer by the fi- 
nance company is the full balance 
due after deducting the cash pay- 
ment and the financing charge. No 
part of it is held back by the fi- 
nance company. 

This is substantially the plan 
followed in the automobile field, 
except that in this field the financ- 
ing charge is based on the portion 
of the contract represented by the 
instalment payments. Details 
vary with the different companies. 
Insurance, agreements covering 
the handling of re-possessed cars, 
and other features peculiar to the 
automobile business enter into 
consideration. 

In the residence heating system 
field, where, in the case of one 
large manufacturer, the financing 
is done by the manufacturer’s own 
finance company, the customer’s 
cash payment (in this instance 25 
per cent of the selling price) is 
deducted from the selling price 
before the financing charge is 
added. If a job figures $300 and 
the customer pays 25 per cent in 
cash, or $75, the balance due is 
$225. The finance company ad- 
vances 90 per cent of that amount, 
or $202.50 less its charge, to the 
dealer or contractor, and keeps, 
or “holds back” 10 per cent, or 
$22.50. The dealer guarantees the 
account. The finance company 
makes the credit investigation and 
collects from the customer. When 
the final instalment payment is 
collected from the customer, the 
finance company forwards a check 
for $22.50, the “hold back,” to the 
dealer. 

The theory of this “hold back” 
is that it retains the dealer’s inter- 
est in the customer’s account until 
the account is fully liquidated and 
affords some measure of protec- 
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Every Product is 
continuously 


ON TRIAL 


before the greatest of 
juries—the public. In 
laying his case before 
that jury a wise adver- 
tiser sticks to the facts. 
Let the camera illus- 
trate your product, for 
it is the master of pic- 
torial fact. 


RAU STUDIOS, Inc. 


Advertising Photography 
238-44 S. Camac St. 





















NS Phila., Penna. 














Quality 


Service 
cAllow us 


to prove it. 











Phone Chickerin? 10133 











Mrs. Dominic Gasparri 
lives on Cherry Street, New 
York. 

On either side of her live the 
Biancos and the Lombardos. 
Mrs. Gasparri has a husband 
and two children at work 
bringing in a total wage of 
$65.00 every Saturday. 

She buys food, clothes, house- 
hold furnishings and what 
not for the five Gasparris. 


Do you sell her? It’s hard 


to do it in English. 
Ask about our New York 
City foreign mailing lists. 
Frank F. Lisiecki 
Established 1890 


MULTI-LANGUAGE PRINTING 
TRANSLATING 
SALES PROMOTION 
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9-15 Murray St. New York 
Phone Barclay 6570 , 











BOOM! 


Interest of the whole country is now cen- 
tered on the Mississippi Coast. In the past 
few months property values have rapidly 
increased. But before this recent develop- 
ment—in fact for generations™many people 
have appreciated the attractions and ideal 
climate of this section. 


Manufacturers, you can sell to the property 
owners, the transients and those of long 
standing in this community, through the 
advertising columns of The Daily Herald. 


The Daily Herald reaches them ail. 


THE # DAILY HERALD 
Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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tion to the finance company should 
the customer fail to make good on 
his payments. It is called a “10 
per cent hold back,” but actually 
it is 10 per cent only at the be- 
ginning when the dealer's contract 
is first sold to the finance com- 
pany. As the customer’s contract 
liquidates from month to month, 
that is, as he makes his instalment 
payments, no part of the “hold 
back” is returned to the dealer. 
At the beginning the “hold back” 
is 10 per cent of $225, or $22.50. 
The customer after making his 
initial cash payment of $75 agrees 
to pay the balance to the finance 
company in ten equal monthly in- 
stalments. The balance is $225 
plus the financing charge of_ $15, 
which figures out not quite 7 per 
cent. The total amount due is 

240, payable in ten monthly in- 
stalments of $24 each. When he 
makes his first monthly payment 
of $24, the $225 upon which the 
finance company based its “hold 
back” of 10 per cent is reduced to 
$201, so that the “hold back” at 
the end of the first month becomes 
not 10 per cent but 11.19 per cent. 
At the end of the second month it 
becomes 12.71 per cent; the third 
month, 14.7 per cent; the fourth 
month, 17.44 per cent; and so on 
until the ninth month when it be- 
comes 250 per cent. At the end of 
the tenth month the final payment 
of $24 is made by the customer to 
the finance company and at this 
time the finance company returns 
the “hold back” of $22.50 without 
interest, to the dealer or con- 
tractor. 

At the beginning of the trans- 
action, the dealer’s “frozen assets” 
in the deal amount to but 10 per 
cent. As the deal liquidates, his 
percentage of frozen assets grows 
until on the month just before the 
finance company “pays out,” it is 
250 per cent. However, this is by 
no means as bad as it looks for 
the average over the period figures 
a little more than 18 per cent. 

The per cent per annum cost of 
this plan to the consumer is 18.76. 
Neither the manufacturer nor 
the dealer pays any part of the 
financing charge. 

In the electrical appliance field, 
one company —the financing or- 
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WE MAKE 


ADVERTISING 
COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL 


Your Story 


Is told by Motion Pictures in a new 
and powerful way. We specialize on 
the production of business Motion 
Pictures. Photoplays of every de- 
scription, covering every Industry, 
produced according to your specifi- 
cations at reasonable cost. 


All Film Work is thoroughly guar- 
anteed, and supervised by experts 
in every process. Our Complete 
Service includes Reprint and Repair 
Work, Film Treating, Storage, In- 
spection and Shipping. Raw Film 
Stock for Sale. 


Write for Further Details 


MID-WEST FILM CO., INC. 
845 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















Have You 
Mailing Lists 
You Would Sell or Rent? 


We will consider the out- 
right purchase, or the ren- 
tal, of Mailing Lists in any 
line of business, which have 
been collected through cir- 
cularizing or advertising, 
names of mail order cus- 
tomers or simply people 
who have sent for cata- 
logues or booklets. We 
could use millions of names 
in the aggregate, provided 
they are suitable for our 
purpose. Write us what you 
have, how many names, in 
what form, how filed, the 
source, and approximate 
dates, also your price. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Mail Order Department 
2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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ganization of a large manufacturer 
—buys instalment accounts from 
its dealers on the basis of a dis- 
count from the face value deter- 
mined by the length of time neces- 
sary for the amount to pay up in 
full. This discount is 10 per cent 
plus the following graduated 
scale: Four months or less, 4 per 
cent; five months, 4% per cent; 
six months, 5 per cent; seven 
months, 5% per cent; eight months, 
6 per cent; nine months, 6% 
per cent; ten months, 7 per 
cent; eleven months, 7% per cent; 
and twelve months, 8 per cent. A 
description of how the plan op- 
erates is quoted from the finance 
company’s booklet : 

The cash price of an_appliance is 
$100—time price $110. The customer 
agrees to pay $10 down and $10 a 
month—the down payment the dealer 
retains. We buy from him the instal- 
ment account of $100, and inasmuch as 
it will, according to its terms, be paid 
up in full in ten months, the graduated 
discount is 7 per cent in addition to 
the regular discount of 10 per cent, 17 
per cent in all. We therefore pay the 
dealer at once $83 as the purchase price 
of the account. He has received $10 
from the customer, making an immediate 
cash return of $93 to him. We appoint 
the dealer as our agent for collection 
and if and when he collects the amount 
in full, we pay him a commission equal 
to 10 per cent for making the collection. 
He thus receives $103 on the instalment 
sale as against $100 on the cash sale. 
There is no service or other charge. 


This plan is therefore practically 
the same as that of the heat- 
ing system plan, with the exception 
that neither dealer nor manufac- 
turer guarantees the account, the 
finance company takes the risk and 
“holds back” 10 per cent of the 
purchase price. Another difference 
is that in the case of the heating 
system plan the finance company 
makes the collections, while under 
the electrical plan the dealer makes 
the collections. In both cases, the 
consumer or the entire cost of 
financing. 

In the piano field a different 
method prevails. One large finance 
company, the bulk of whose busi- 
ness is in pianos and musical in- 
struments, buys at par instalment 
contracts from dealers maturing 
in thirty months or less and bear- 
ing 6 per cent interest. It makes 
no brokerage or service charge of 
any kind to the dealer, The manu- 
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Largest Home-Delivery 
City Circulation 
in Oklahoma 


CCORDING to the May, 1925, issue of' the 
Standard Rate and Data Service, THE 
TULSA WORLD has the largest home-delivery 


city circulation in Oklahoma. 


The Tulsa World's circulation is stable—the 
kind of circulation that produces results with un- 
failing regularity. It is not the mushroom growth 
type of circulation that rises and falls with inter- 
est in current events; such as murder trials, 
extras, coupon beauty contests, etc. 

This Home-delivery circulation is one reason 
why The Tulsa World continues to publish the 
largest volume of advertising of any newspaper 
in the entire state—a record which The World 
has held for three consecutive years. 


April Average Net Paid Circulation 
Sunday 45,479 - Sunday 50,813 


TULSA*@ WORLD 


Oklahorma’s 
Greatest 
Newspaper 
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A Mouthful at Every Bite 


The cubical capacity of Hippo's mouth and a % yard bucket is 
about the same. . You can’t imagine friend Hippo going after a 
bite of mud and only skimming the surface. Neither can you 
u an Owen Bucket going after a bite of material and 
coming up half empty. 
Did you ever stop to think what it would mean in time and 
—_ if your bucket filled to capacity every time you overhauled 
The Owen Bucket won't do this in every case 
ere by the very nature of its construction, it will DIG IN 
where other buckets fail—see our guarantee. 

1 ted “cushion stop” makes it ible for the cuti s 
Ors meth ion laos allies das Woshet to pieces. Tome 
is the only Bucket that will do this successfully. (2) The centrally 

located and low hung weight makes the jaws dig in instead of scraping 
over the material when the closing line is overhauled. 
he above are two reasons. 
Folder 12 gives seven more reasons why Owen Buckets 
are superior and will “do a bigger day's work.” 
Send for it. 


OWEN BUCKET COMPANY 


121 ROCKEFELLER BUILDWG - CLEVELAND, OHIO 





INSURE A BIGGER DAY’S WORK 


(Ores once 











TS TiN Ol wna s 


Sue months and seventeen 
days elapsed between the signing 
of the Owen contract with us 
and the appearance of the first 
advertisement of the campaign. 
We never hurry a man into ad- 
vertising— 

Nor will we permit ourselves to 
be hurried by an advertiser. 


BISSELL & LAND, INC, 


Advertising and Merchandising : 
337 SECOND AVE. - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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facturer pays the entire cost of 
the service. Part of this expense, 
of course, is passed on to the 
dealer in the price of the instru- 
ments. The dealer can ascertain 
what this cost is to him by com- 
paring the manufacturer’s regular 
prices with prices quoted under the 
merchandising plan. . 

Under this plan, the dealer sends 
to the finance company each 
month sufficient “paper” (i.e., in- 
stalment contracts) to settle the 
invoices received from his manu- 
facturer covering the previous 
month’s shipments. This means 
that the dealer pays for his pianos 
with “paper” and that he buys his 
goods on substantially the same 
terms as he sells them, namely, 
thirty months. The manufacturer 
receives cash for his product from 
the finance company. 


A DEFINITE EXAMPLE 


For example, the dealer has in 
his possession instalment contracts 
on pianos sold to customers (thirty 
months’ interest-bearing paper ) 
amounting to $6,250. His invoice 
from the manufacturer covering 
these goods amounts to $5,000. He 
sells the paper amounting to 
$6,250 to the finance company. 
Eighty per cent of it, or $5,000 is 
sent by the finance company to the 
manufacturer in cash, in liquidation 
of the dealer’s account with the 
manufacturer. The balance, or 20 
per cent ($1,250) is sent by the 
finance company to the dealer in 
the form of a coupon due bill. This 
due bill is the finance company’s 
obligation to the dealer and bears 
thirty coupons of $41.66 each, plus 
interest at 6 per cent per annum, 
one coupon maturing every thirty 
days after date of purchase of the 
paper. The coupons are to be 
clipped each month by the dealer 
a few days before maturity and 
deposited in the dealer’s local bank 
for collection, or, if he prefers, 
mailed to the finance company 
direct. The advantage of this due- 
bill method for the dealer is that 
the coupons are paid to the dealer 
as rapidly as the paper liquidates 
for the finance company. Thus, in 
this piano example, the 20 per 
cent “hold back,” or $1,250, does 
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not all remain in possession of 
the finance company until the end 
of the thirty-month period. The 
cash which the dealer thus receives 
monthly from the due-bill coupons 
assists him in meeting the oper- 
ating expenses of his business. 

The per cent per annum cost of 
this plan is 14.38, or less, depend- 
ing on the proportion of the 
financing expense which the indi- 
vidual manufacturer bears. This 
cost of 14.38 is usually borne by 
manufacturer, dealer and _ con- 
sumer, the consumer generally pay- 
ing 6 per cent interest on deferred 
payments. The manufacturer con- 
tributes according to his own par- 
ticular operating policy. The 
dealer contributes the balance, in- 
cluding the work of making credit 
investigations, handling the col- 
lections, and endorsing the paper. 
The mere fact that the dealer has 
been able to perform these func- 
tions in the piano industry in ad- 
dition to contributing to the cost 
of financing, and has been able to 
add to his net profits by using the 
services of a finance company, 
demonstrates in a general way the 
advantages of the financing plan. 

The features of the piano plan 
are that the dealer guarantees the 
contract. In other words, he 
makes the credit investigation and 
takes the risk. The dealer makes 
the collections. His relations with 
the customer continue  uninter- 
rupted. 

I think I can now sum up this 
whole subject in a way which will 
make it as clear as it can be 
made for any manufacturer who 
may be interested in finding out, 
first, whether his product is one 
which could be advantageously 
sold on the instalment plan, and, 
second, how to arrive at a financ- 
ing plan that will increase the 
sale of his merchandise to the 
public, benefit his dealers and ‘ost 
the consumer as little as possible 
for credit accommodation. 

Let me preface what I say by 
quoting a recent news item from 
Washington : 

Consideration of the propriety of the 


growing practice of sel ing all sorts of 
merchandise on the instalment plan is 


being forced upon several government 
departments by letters of protest, 


praise 
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and inquiry from merchants, manufac- 
turers, banks and trade associations. 
There is a fear that too many citizens 
are spending before they earn, that mar- 
kets are being forced, and that reaction 
and collapse will occur next fall and 
winter. any trades are devising new 
ingenious instalment schemes to meet 
competition, and are consulting Wash- 
ington on policies. We have handled 
some of these problems, and talked to a 
dozen hard-headed thinking men here. 
Some are frankly worried, think instal- 
ment sales are going too far, “riding 
for a fall,” etc. ome think instal- 
ment abuses are their own cure. One 
rather authoritative view is this: When 
confined to articles of considerable unit 
value and of more then temporary use- 
fulness, instalment buying is not an 
improper amplification of the credit idea 
and enables thousands of people to bene- 
fit by ownership of articles, which, if 
procurable only by an_ immediate 
single payment, they probably could not 
possess. But cash customers should 
not be burdened by costs of the instal- 
ment system. It is futile to attempt 
any general or arbitrary decision as to 
what might or might not represent mer- 
chandise suitable for sale on instalment 
payments. One Government department 
today is receiving complaints of the prac- 
tice of selling for cash at the same price 
as for deferred payment; this is consid- 
ered bad. 


No one but the manufacturer 
can decide whether his product is 
one which can be advantageously 
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sold on the instalment plan. Pre- 
sumably he knows his own field 
better than an outside agency 
knows it. The points to take into 
consideration are, briefly: Is the 
article of sufficient unit value to 
make an instalment offer attractive 
to a person who ordinarily would 
not be able to pay cash? Or is the 
unit value one which the average 
buyer could conveniently handle on 
the usual terms of credit, say 
thirty, sixty or ninety days? 

Is depreciation rapid, as in the 
case of the automobile, or slow, 
like a piano? If depreciation is 
fairly rapid, what sort of a mar- 
ket would there be for re-pos- 
sessed merchandise? (Comparison 
with the automobile situation may 
easily lead one astray because the 
used-car market has developed 
along as definite and dependable 
lines as the market for new cars.) 
What would be, approximately, the 
re-sale value on repossessed mer- 
chandise as compared with the 
price of new merchandise? 

Automobiles, sewing machines, 
pianos, phonographs, and so forth, 
have an established second-hand 




















I have 


put in more than 50,000 
manufacturers’ displays in 
drug store windows during 
past six months at average 
cost of around 20 cents per 
window. Can do the same 
for you. Let’s get together. 


Address, ‘‘B,’’ Box 41, Care Printers’ Ink 
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The Exception That Proves The Rule 


HE priority of Canadian metropolitan newspapers for 
National Advertising over Canada is so well known to 
established advertisers that the truism needs no argument. 

The Canadian Daily Newspapers Association, in a very valu- 
able and carefully compiled survey on “The Markets of Can- 
ada” emphasizes this point, and illustrates it by showing that 
the combined circulation of the daily newspapers “closely par- 
allels in actual figures the total census number of Canadian 
families.” 

The approximation is striking and very obvious, and con- 
tinues so when applied to the various trading zones of Canada— 
with one important exception! 

That exception is the Prairie Zone, the agricultural west. 
Here the Association’s figures show 244,521 daily newspaper 
circulation into a community of 438,729 families, leaving 
194,208 homes without a daily newspaper. 

The explanation is simple and equally cbvious to anyone 
who knows the country. This is the land of the great farms, 
of a thinly spread community of people too isolated, too scat- 
tered, to get a daily newspaper conveniently ; yet a community 
of Canada’s wealthiest citizens per capita, her best buvers, the 
Dominion’s most important sales unit. 

There is a way to reach them!—through their newspaper. 
Not a daily, but the “Prairie Farmer,” the weekly edition of a 
notable daily, the great FREE PRESS of Winnipeg. Over 
90,000 of these western farm homes where no daily can go 
depend upon the FREE PRESS PRAIRIE FARMER—all 
the service of a daily metropolitan newspaper, delivered once 
a week—Western Canada’s leading rural publication! 

Over 90,000 Farm Home circulation for 25c—a $2.75 Milline 
Rate. 

Through no other medium can you get such powerful cover- 
age, such a volume of circulation to rural western Canada— 
or anything like such economy in cost. 

The Free Press publications, daily and weekly, consistently 
carry the largest volume of advertising, respectively, in their 
respective territories. The combination constitutes an unbeat- 
able medium of coverage which is profitably serving 80% of 
the National Advertisers trading into Western Canada, and 
which stands cordially ready to render that same service—with 
equal certainty of satisfaction—to the other 20%. 


ASK YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


MANITOBA FREE PRESS COMPANY LIMITED 
WINNIPEG 














At Last! 


A letterhead idea, that 
compels sympathetic atten- 
tion, persuades purchases, 
is never waste basketed and 
frequently pleases the re- 
cipient so much he car- 
ries it in his pocket for 
weeks and often frames it! 
This letter secured ’most a 
million dollars’ worth of 
business for me and is 
worth much to you. Patent 
No. 1,460,492. Brochure 
with complete samples and 
production directions and 
permission to reproduce 
5000 letterheads for your 
own use upon receipt of 
$25 which sum will be re- 
funded if you are dissatis- 
fied with your purchase. 


HARRY LATZ 
Vice-President, Treasurer and Gen. Mor. 
Alamac Hotel, New York 














Wanted 


EXPERIENCED SHOE 
SALES PROMOTION 
& ADVERTISING MAN 


Large, well-established manufac- 
turer, 30 miles from Boston, 
needs an experienced sales pro- 
motion man who knows _ both 
advertising and _ shoes. 


He must be able to originate, create 
and execute sales promotion litera- 
ture that will sell ladies’ novelty 
shoes to jobbers and retail stores. 
Take care of sales correspondence. 
Help dealers clear their shelves 
through special selling ideas. And 
keep our own private printing plant 
producing direct-mail matter that 
will move our goods. 


A live-wire under 35 and steady 
worker preferred. Please write in 
confidence, stating age, experience 
and salary requirements to start. 
Address 
Printers’ 


a Ng 
Ink. 


Box 37, 
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market. Many other products, like 
electrical appliances, have not. Can 
the merchandise be re-possessed in 
case the retail purchaser fails to 
make good on his payments? 

Is the article an out-and-out 
luxury, or is it useful and service- 
able, or even educational? 

Is the article to be paid for out 
of income that is in any way pre- 
dicated on the use of the article? 
Experience in the automobile field 
has shown that passenger cars or 
trucks purchased for use in a 
man’s business, especially when 
the man is giving up a position to 
go into business for himself, are 
more often re-possessed because of 
failure to make good on the instal- 
ment payments than when the car 
is purchased almost solely for 
pleasure. The reason is easy to 
see. In one instance, the purchaser 
retains his regular income. In the 
other, he gives it up and makes the 
finance company a partner in a 
new business venture. 

Will the financing plan which 
the manufacturer adopts keep his 
dealer organization in the retail 
merchandising picture? Should the 
finance company be kept in the 
background, functioning in a 
purely banking way between the 
dealer and the manufacturer, as in 
the piano field? This leaves the 
dealer unhampered in his mer- 
chandising activities. It provides 
him with every incentive to go on 
being a good dealer— to select his 
risks with care, to help his cus- 
tomers become better customers 
and to build up his credit with the 
finance company. If the finance 
company is brought into the retail 
situation, to select the risks, 
carry the responsibility and make 
the collections, will not this operate 
in time to impair the merchant's 
ability as a merchant, besides com- 
plicating the dealer-customer rela- 
tionship by introducing a_ third 
party whose only interest is 
“credits and collections?” 

Isn’t the matter of financing re- 
tail instalment sales an individual 
problem? Unless a manufacturer 
sells direct to the consumer, he 
depends upon his dealers to know 
their communities. The local 
merchant, if he is any good; if he 
has built up any kind of a busi- 
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The Miami Herald First 
In The World 


Among Six or Seven Days a Week Newspapers 
During First Three Months of 1925. 





Seven Days a Week Leaders 
Miami Herald . . 9,469,502 Lines 


6 a ase higy iv so-ueniaie 7,566,566 

errr 7,119,252 ” 
PO Ee HD ook chase cvine cds 6,075,262 = 
Los Angeles Times .............. 6,595,932 sas 
Co eee 6,020,170 - 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch ........ 5,456,640 ” 








Week-Day Leaders 
Miami Herald . 7,189,371 Lines 


Detroit News ............2.+.++. 5,467,938 - 
Chicago Daily News ............. 4,776,078 o 
Philadelphia Bulletin ............ 4,739,400 - 
Indianapolis News ............... 4,144,197 * 
Los Angeles Herald ............. 3,961,566 = 


SNE SN 6 cs ois 4-0b0'0 ya earns 3,336,443 “ 














Through the thoroughness of coverage in the homes of its territory 
—unequalled by any other newspaper in any city many times Miami’s 
size—plus the prosperity of the field and The Miami Herald’s won- 
derful result-getting ability has given it first place in America in 
total advertising for the first three months of 1925. 


If the first quarter of 1925 is any indication of what will follow, 
The Miami Herald will establish a world’s record this year. Already 
its total is ahead of 1924 for the same period by 1,721,433 lines. 
The Miami Herald ranks first among newspapers publishing seven 
issues a week, and first among newspapers publishing week-day only. 


The Miami Herald 


“FLORIDA’S MOST IMPORTANT NEWSPAPER” 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 


Greatest Circulation Week Days or Sundays in Miami, 
Suburban and Lower East Coast Territory. 
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Wanted:—A Hardware 
Specialty 


For the Markets of the World 


AVE you a new or im- 

proved tool, a house- 
hold utility or an automobile 
necessity that is ripe for 
quantity production and 
general sale? 


If so, we can put you in 
touch with a concern in posi- 
tion to make and market the 
goods. 


This is a world-known 
manufacturer of a quality 
product in hardware lines ;— 


A leading national adver- 
tiser, with the tremendously 
valuable asset of brand name 
and reputation long estab- 
lished with both trade and 
consumer ;— 


And with a national and 
international sales organiza- 
tion and distributive sys- 
tem. 


In short, a concern pre- 
pared to manufacture and 
sell in a big, quick, aggres- 
Sive, economical way. 


Also— 
HIS manufacturer will 
make something for 


someone else to sell,—forged 





of steel or any other metal 
shaped when hot, in pieces 
weighing from four ounces 
to eight pounds. 


Being specialists in the 
metallurgy and heat treat- 
ment of steel, our client 
knows how to select steel 
for a given purpose and 
bring out its best qualities. 
For example: increase of 
strength with reduction of 
weight. 


Further, this plant ma- 
chines parts in quantity pro- 
duction so that they are 
interchangeable within the 
limits of five one-thou- 
sandths of an inch, 


RITE us about spe- 

cialty you may wish 
to sell outright; or article 
in steel or other metal which 
you want forged, ground 
and either polished or gun 
metal finish, or painted. We 
will arrange meeting with 
manufacturer. 






DONOVAN-ARMSTRONG 


National cAdvertising 
1211 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 
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ness, should know something about 
his community and whether the in- 
stalment plan would be of any 
advantage to him. 

What will happen to cash cus- 
tomers under the instalment plan? 
In transferring competition from 
merchandise to credit terms, will 
not some dealers be tempted to 
modify the credit terms, until in 
the end the cash price becomes 
virtually the time price and the 
dealer, in addition to draining his 
future market, hopelessly demora- 
lizes his present market? Will this 
not mean bankruptcy for the 
dealer ? 

What factors can the manufac- 
turer consider as tending to reduce 
the cost of financing to the lowest 
possible point? One might be the 
assumption of the financing ex- 
pense which, after all, means pas- 
sing the cost along to the dealer 
and the consumer by raising the 
price on merchandise sold to the 
dealer for instalment re-sale. On 
the other hand, should the manu- 
facturer decide to pass the financ- 
ing charge directly on to the con- 
sumer, the charge could be reduced 
to the actual cost of financing by 
eliminating the cost of credit in- 
vestigation, making collections, and 
the losses incurred by the finance 
company through handling paper 
that does not bear manufacturer 
and dealer endorsements. These 
functions can doubtless be per- 
formed by the dealer more eco- 
nomically than by the finance com- 
pany. 

Finally, an important point to 
consider is whether the finance 
company selected by the manufac- 
turer knows anything about his 
particular field of industry. 

Two opinions prevail. One is 
that experience in a great many 
fields, or at least a number of 
fields, has value because of diver- 
sified knowledge. The other is 
that specialization in one field 
makes for sounder judgment in 
the selection of risks and control 
of operations. Finance companies 
may be classified into two groups, 
those which operate in a number 
of businesses and those which 
operate in but one, such as motor 
cars, electrical appliances or pianos. 

There is no doubt in the minds 
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MR SAMUEL OTI? | 
has appointed 
the Fitswater/tudio 
his pepresentative 
‘Through thie 
arrangement,Mr Otir’ | 
services will be more | 
accerrible to art 
director 


FVTLWATER | 
SwDIO | 
730 Fifth Avenue | 


New York. 

















LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For $1.25 "tonnene” 


IN lots of 25,000 on our White 
Paramount Bond; 20 Ib. basis. 
A beautiful, strong, snappy sheet. 
Sample booklet sent on request. 


Lithographed envelopes to match 
$1.50 per 


GEO. MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New York City 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898—Incorporated 1905 




















Renewals of Od 0 


attest the reader interest of the 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
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I Refused to Get 


in a Rut— 


That’s why I am placing my ability 
as a well-rounded and grounded Adver- 
tising Man at the disposal of 


Advertising Agencies 


Manufacturers who adver- 
tise (or think they should) 


Publishers requiring repre- 
sentation 


Ten busy years writing creative copy 
for recognized national successes. 
Eight of these with New England 
agencies. Extensive experience in ser- 
vicing accounts. Selling experience. 


American since the Mayflower came 
over. Age 37, Healthy. Ambitious. 
Married. Ready to go to work any 
time between now and September 1— 
but don’t expect to wait that long. 


New England preferred. Second choice, 
Pacific Coast. Address: 


“A.,” BOX 40, PRINTERS’ INK 








LARGEST DAILY 
CIRCULATION 
IN THE 
ENTIRE WEST! 


A circulation concentration of 
97% in Los Angeles and 
immediate suburbs! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 











BOOKBINDING 


MAGAZINE 


18W.34™ ST. NEW YORK 
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of those who have studied this 
subject that specialization is the 
correct answer. If the manufac- 
turer would follow the policy 
which customarily heads toward 
success in every other department 
of his business, namely, that 
knowledge and experience are bet- 
ter than their opposites, he will 
look for a financing organization 
that knows his field. 


Dyers and Cleaners Association 
to Advertise 


The National Association of Dyers 
and Cleaners of the United States and 
Canada is planning to conduct an 
pe neon A advertising campaign on 
dry cleansing. The association also 
plans to conduct a national campaign 
in 1926 to advertise the association’s 
trade-mark. 

Frank Stutz has been engaged to 
direct these campaigns. His offices 
will be at Washington. 


Sir Edward Hulton Dead 


Sir Edward Hulton, prominent news- 
paper publisher of England until his re- 
tirement two years ago, died at his home 
in Leatherhead, Surrey, England, on 
May 23. He was owner of The Daily 
Sketch, The Evening Standard and The 
Sunday Herald, London, as well as 
several provincial papers. Sir Edward 
disposed of his publishing interest in 
1923 to Lord Beaverbrook and Lord 
Rothermere. 


H. P. Spinney with 
Macfadden 


H. P. a og has joined the Boston 
office of the Macfadden Publications, 
Inc. He formerly represented the Chil- 
ton Company, New York, in New Eng- 
land, and more recently was on the 
staff of Success. 














House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Taz Wriitram Featuer 
MaGazineE. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 
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Automobiles in Japan 





Far-seeing automobile manufacturers, realizing that 
the saturation point for their products is in sight in 
the United States, are now spreading the doctrine of 
the automobile as an economic necessity in foreign 
lands. 

By educating competent representatives in the 
foreign markets and supporting them by well- 
directed advertising controlled by Americans, new 
fields of unlimited proportions can now be developed. 

The Mediterranean era has passed into history, the 
Atlantic era is passing under our very eyes, and the 
Pacific era is here. 

The Far East with three-quarters of the world’s popu- 
lation is destined to upset all previous conceptions 
of trade volume, when, with the aid of American 
enterprise and advertising, it develops its immense 
resources. 

Japan is the gateway to the Far East, and is a logical 
basis of operations for all of Asia. 

Advertisers can cover this rich market through the 
columns of the “Quality Group” of dailies consisting 
of The Japan Advertiser, Jiji Shimpo, Hochi Shim- 
bun, Tokyo Asahi, Osaka Asahi, and Osaka Jiji. 


Combined Net Paid Circulation. . . .2,662,000 Daily 


Special Representatives in America 
TRANS- PACIFIC ADVERTISING & SERVICE BUREAU, {nc. 
JoserH P. Barry, Vice-President 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 
Circulation data and rates supplied for every publication 
in Japan and China. Over 1000 Far Eastern publications 


on our lists. 
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Printers’ INk 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P.. Rowedi 


Printers’ Ink PusrisuHinG Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapvison Avenue, New YorK 

City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND6500, President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W.T.awrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, DouGtas Taytor 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 
3g0. M. Konn, Manager. 

>. Louis Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 

fcKinney, Manager. 

mt ‘Prende Office: 564 Market Street, 

M. C. MoGensen, Manager. 

Canadian Office: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 

H, M. Tanpy, Manager. 

London Office: 40-43 Norfolk Street, 

Strand, W. C. 2, C. P. Russect, Manager. 


Issued ‘Thursdays. ‘Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $120; half page, $60; 
quarter page, $30; one inch, minimum $9.1; 
Classified 65 centsa line, Minimum order $3.25. 
ouN IrvinG Romer, Editor 
OBERT W. PALMER, "Managing Editor 
— ALLEN Murpuy, Associate Editor 
Roy Dicktnson, Associate Editor 
ALBERT E, HAASE, News Editor 
EDITORIAL STAFF 
C. B. Larrabee Roland Cole 
E. B. Weiss Bernard A, Grimes 
Thomas F, Walsh 
jee H. Collins, Special Contributor 
eute, Special Contributor 
Chicago: G. A, Nichols 
D. M. Hubbard 
Russell H. Barker 
Washington: James True 
London: Thomas Russell 





New York, May 28, 1925 


“How Many Dis- 
Excessive tributors Should 

' Accessibility | Have?” was the 
tersely stated problem which A. B. 
Taylor, of the Ferry-Hanly Ad- 
vertising Company, tackled in his 
address at the Houston Conven- 
tion. The greater part of his 
talk was printed in last week’s 
Printers’ INK. 

To our mind, this was one of 
the most important topics dis- 
cussed at this meeting. Every 
manufacturer selling through job- 
bers or retailers must seek an an- 
swer to that question. And upon 





the accuracy of the answer will 
depend, in no small measure, the 
ultimate cost of distribution. 

Yet, despite its importance, the 
subject has received very little at- 
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tention of the sort that has led to 
solutions of related problems such 
as, “How much shall I spend for 
advertising?” ‘How many sales- 
men should I have?” “On ‘what 
basis should I lay out my sales 
territories?” etc. These matters 
are no longer treated in hit-or- 
miss fashion—not by the up-to- 
date advertiser, at any rate. 

But “How many distributors 
should I have?” That has been 
something else again. Usually, the 
answer has been “as many as we 
can get.” It seems that almost 
every advertiser wants national 
distribution. Perhaps that is a 
worthy ambition. Unfortunately, 
the phrase “national distribution” 
is open to as many definitions as 
there are people who seek to de- 
fine it. The one thought on which 
the greatest number of these defi- 
nitions agree is that “national 
distribution” means a retail outlet 
in every city and town in the 
country. 

The result is that the retail store 
today bears witness to the fact 
that we have with us a state of 
excessive accessibility. Retailers 
are carrying too many different 
brands and too little of each indi- 
vidual brand. Consequently, they 
are representatives of all producers, 
but salesmen of mighty few. 

This is the next big problem for 
sales executives to consider and 
conquer. Excessive accessibility 
means excessive distribution costs. 
It has this inevitable result for 
two reasons: It leads, on the one 
hand, to a need for more sales- 
men, more spot stocks, more ship- 
ping expense and more office ex- 
pense than would be the case were 
fewer dealers handling the line. 
Secondly, it kills most of the 
dealers’ incentive for really get- 
ting back of the line and pushing 


“We hold no brief for the ex- 
clusive agency plan. We do be- 
lieve, however, that the time has 
come to call a halt on distribution 
run rampant. The mirage of 100 
per cent distribution has led too 
many manufacturers astray. If 
more attention were paid to pres- 
ent distributors, and less to sign- 
ing up new ones, the benefits 
would far outweigh any ill effects. 
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“The Lunatic The United 
Fringe of Ad- States Post Of- 


fice Department 
9? 
vertising has recently is- 


sued a fraud order against the 
Lewis Laboratories and _ the 
Druesen-Kraft Laboratories, both 
of Chicago. Letters that any mis- 
guided and trusting souls may now 
address to those two outfits in an- 
swer to their “gland treatment” 
advertising will never reach their 
destination. 

The National Vigilance Com- 
mittee seized upon this action of 
the Post Office as an opportunity 
to preach a sermon in a special 
bulletin. First it exposed in no 
uncertain language the manner in 
which these two outfits through 
lurid advertising were trading up- 
on the credujity, ignorance and 
susperstition of a part of the pub- 
lic. Then it drew a moral from 
the case in hand. It said: 

“Just what anyone has gained 
by this particular exhibition is 
dificult to determine. The cor- 
poration which conducted the 
business is permanently estopped 
from further activities of this 
kind. The agency which pre- 
pared the copy has added nothing 
to its reputation. In some news- 
paper offices this unfortunate copy 
will be remembered for some time. 
Judging from the numerous full- 
page spreads which were em- 
ployed, a large part of the money 
coaxed from ailing and senile per- 
sons went into the cash drawer of 
the publishers who accepted this 
advertising copy. How many 
pages of future copy from legiti- 
mate and lasting local and na- 
tional advertisers these publica- 
tions sacrificed, it is impossible to 
determine accurately. 

“Today, more and more adver- 
tisers and agencies are becoming 
fed up on the lunatic fringe of 
advertising. They are displaying 
a growing appreciation of the 
marketing advantages afforded by 
the many newspapers and maga- 
zines which employ intelligence 
and candor in applying real adver- 
tising standards. 

“Truth in advertising is a 
dollars-and-cents business policy 
for the advertiser, the agency and 
the publisher. To be believed, to 
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achieve its maximum effectiveness 
as a business builder, advertising 
must be made trustworthy, not 
merely in part but in whole.” 

An excellent sermon! 

But there is a part of that ser- 
mon that we believe is of greater 
power than the whole. We refer 
to a phrase that has been italicized 
by us—the lunatic fringe of ad- 
vertising. 

It is a phrase that fits. It can 
be easily understood. I+ gives a 
handle to the type of advertising 
of which this “gland treatment” 
stuff is representative. It segre- 
gates such copy into a class. It 
labels an enemy of good adver- 
tising. It locates that enemy. 
And by so doing it gives good ad- 
vertising a chance to fight more 
effectively against this destroyer 
of public confidence in the printed 
word. 





Preserve Unfortunately 
Advertising there is more 
C than one way of 

ontinuity dissipating an 


advertising appropriation. Adver- 
tising haphazardly in promiscuous 
mediums so as to placate certain 
interests is a method of dissipa- 
tion that is frequently discussed. 
Another method of dissipation is 
needlessly breaking the advertis- 
ing continuity which has been es- 
tablished in certain publications or 
markets. While this form of 
waste is not so serious as adver- 
tising in nondescript mediums, it 
is nevertheless one to which too 
little attention is devoted. 

There was an article in the May 
7 issue of Printers’ INK, telling 
how twenty-four advertisers de- 
termine their newspaper «appro- 
priations, which gave some infor- 
mation as to how advertisers can 
avoid breaking the continuity of 
their campaigns. For instance, 

Metzger, of the Royal 
Typewriter Company, said it was 
the policy of the company to “cur- 
tail our appropriations in the 
smaller towns by cutting the size 
of our copy rather than decreasing 
the number of insertions.” 

That is sound practice. Once a 
medium or a market has been 
found desirable, it is better to 
keep some copy going in it in 














preference to withdrawing from 
it for too long an interval. Of 
course this does not mean that an 
advertiser should advertise out of 
season if his experience has shown 
that it is not advisable to do so. 
It does not mean he should adver- 
tise after a definite campaign has 
been concluded. It does mean 
that an advertiser who advertises 
in a certain medium or market has 
an investment in it that he cannot 
afford to sacrifice by breaking the 
continuity of the advertising be- 
fore it has been given a sufficient 
chance to accomplish its purpose. 

In the same article Gerard B. 
Lambert, president of the Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, said, “It is 
our policy to continue in any me- 
dium which we take up unless 
there is some substantial reason 
for dropping it.” 

More and more advertisers are 
adopting that policy. As manu- 
facturers become convinced that 
success in advertising is a long- 
pull proposition rather than a 
matter of spurts and jerks, they 
will realize that they cannot drop 
out of tried mediums every time 
the spirit moves or the treasurer 
gets writer’s cramp. 





There is one 
Meddlesome thing that we 


Associations wish associations 
would not do. It is something 
that places them in a wrong light 
and is the cause of a number of 
unpleasant bickerings. We do not 
say that all associations do it. In 
fact the majority do not, but there 
are enough guilty ones to justify 
this editorial. The matter to 
which we refer is the practice of 
associations of condemning ar- 
ticles or references in business 
publications which may in any 
way be critical of the industry 
covered by the association. In 
fact the reference may not neces- 
sarily be critical. Some associa- 
tions go so far as to complain 
about any article mentioning an 
industry, unless the reference is a 
direct boost for the association. 
It has come to pass where it is 
impossible to mention certain in- 
dustries impartially without hav- 
ing the association take violent 
exception to the mention. 
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Of course we appreciate that it 
is one of the duties of associa- 
tions to give out facts and fig 
ures and other information about 
the industries covered and to see 
that their trades are not misrepre- 
sented or treated unfairly. Most 
publications gladly use associa- 
tions as a source of authoritative 
information. Printers’ INK not 
only goes to associations for data, 
but it repeatedly asks these or- 
ganizations to verify articles that 
are received from independent 
sources. We are under the great- 
est obligations to these bodies for 
the co-operation which they are 
constantly giving. 

On the other hand, associations 
are naturally biased on matters 
pertaining to their fields. For this 
reason, it is necessary for the 


‘writer, who wishes to treat a sub- 


ject impartially, to go to sources 
outside of the trade, in addition 
to going to the industry’s authori- 
ties. Business writing, if it is to 
be of any help at all, must not be a 
mere write-up. It should be un- 
biased, analytical, and critical if 
necessary. 





Business Paper Executives to 
Hold Spring Meeting 


A number of executives of the publica- 
tions which are members of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., will meet 
at the sprir ; meeting of the association, 
which will be held at the Seaview 
Club, Absecon, N. J., on June 1, 2 and 3. 
The meeting will start with an informal 
dinner on June 1. John N. Nind, Jr., 
president, will review present activities 
and future course of the association. 

At this conference, under the leader- 
ship of Fritz J. Frank, the execu- 
tives will discuss whether publishers’ 
statements should be abolished by the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations; if the pres- 
ent blank fully meets special needs of 
business papers, and how the present 
statement can be made proof against de- 
ception. Warren C, Platt will lead a dis- 
cussion on irregular mediums. 

Malcolm Muir will lead a discussicn at 
the afternoon session on June 2 on 
agency relations, considering the ques- 
tion of uniform commissions and cash 
discounts for such papers as already 
allow them and reviewing the work of 
promoting friendly agency contacts. 

discussion on standardization will be 
led by J. C. Aspley at the morning ses- 
sion of June 3. Hl. G Lord will lead a 
discussion on oublishing costs and the 
postal — will be considered under 
the leadership of Charles G. Phillips. 

ere also will be a prize golf tourna- 
ment of eighteen holes, medal play, on 
the morning of June 2 
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WHAT IS SCIENCE? 


Bertranp L. CHAPMAN 


so E live under the shadow 

of @ gigantic question 
mark”, says Hendrik Van Loon 
in bis notable contribution to the 
understanding of the many. ¥ “Who 
are we? Where do we come from? 
Whither are we bound?”’, be asks 
in the most approved scientific 
method. 4 “Slowly, but with per- 
sistent courage, we bave been pusb- 
ing this question-mark further and 
further towards that distant line, 
beyond the horizon, where we bope 
to find our answer.” ¥ He makes it 
very plain that “The Story of 
Mankind” is the story of science. 


F you awake some morning to 
find that you are out of business 
— that of manufacturing wood- 
alcohol, for example — that is science. 
If you come to believe, some day, 
that there were three Adams, or 
human-ape stems, the White-chim- 
anzee, tetaglien orang-utan, and 
easnqnuiiie — that is science. 
“Science is a body of knowledge’’, 
says William Jennings Bryan. 
“But no”, say the scientists. “ Sci- 








ence 1s a method.” Aristotle would 
have agreed with them. ‘‘ Philosophy” was his all-inclusive word 
for the “mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, 
and sociology” of the great scientist Comte. 

There is so much more for us to know, today, than we possibly 
can know — such an “avalanche of unknown forces requiring 
new mental powers to control’! To paraphrase a popular writer 
— it is a race between chaos and science. 

In the realm of the “soul” — J. B. S. Haldane tells us that the 
mechanistic theory of life is no longer tenable — that there is 
something beyond matter that scientists must take into account. 
The credo of modern thinkers is that science furnishes a more 
sublime conception of God than does the old orthodox theology. 

In other words, the physicists and a are rediscover- 
ing or re-interpreting the soul, and some of them go so far as to 
say that “the most important thing in the world is a belief in 
the reality of moral and spiritual values” 

In the realm of business — in the arts, in industry or in trade — 
the presence or the absence of “the scientific method”, of “re- 
search’’, simply spells success or failure. 

In a word, science rules the world, independent thought is the 

summum bonum. 
_ Are you thinking independently, are you in step with our 
foremost scientists — with Haldane, with Lodge, with Free, with 
Kaempffert, with Carrington, with Bois, with Crookshank, with 
Osborn? Join the electric circle in 
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144 of a series showing effective 
coverage of national advertisers 


Wwe. WrRiG.Ley Jr.Company 


Newspaper advertising 
expenditures for 1924 


$1,250,000° 





Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Gompany individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly 


WEEKLY MONTHLY 


Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Chairman of the Board Yes Yes 
Philip K. Wrigley President “ “ 
E. W. Eckerly Vice-President 


J. C. Cox Treasurer 
W. H. Stanley Secretary 
= *From list compiled by Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A. 
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three years! 


Every week for nearly three years 
information similar to that on the 
opposite page, showing who reads 
PRINTERS’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
INK MONTHLY in the organizations 
of the leading advertisers, has ap- 
peared in these pages. 


And we could keep it up for a 
hundred years without duplicating 
a single source of possible business 
for you. 


A circulation analysis of the lead- 
ing newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisers, recently compiled, will be 
gladly shown on request to anyone 
interested in reaching these impor- 
tant buyers of advertising. 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 


Been at it for nearly 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


Chicago: Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Gove CompTon, Manager, Atlanta; 704 Walton Bidg., 
Gro. M. KouN, Manager. St. Louis: Syndicate Trust Bldg., A. D. MOKINNEY, Manager. San 
Francisco: 564 Market Street, M. C. MoGENSEN, Manager. Canadian: Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, 
H. M. Tanpy, Manager. London: 40-43 Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 2, C. P. Russeit, Manager. 











Radio Advertising Should Be 
Limited to “Name Publicity” 


Courtesy program advertising is the 
only kind of advertising which should 
be tolerated from broadcasting  sta- 
tions. Even this “name publicity” 
should be restricted and permitted only 
when the advertiser’s programs are of 
high quality. This is the opinion of 
Smith, sales manager of the 

ae Cunningham Company, San Fran- 
Th manufacturer of Cunningham 
radio tubes, as expressed in a talk 
which he made recently before the Ad- 
—re Club, of Portland, Oreg. 

When a company furnishes talent 
for a program and this announcement 
is made, that should be the end of it,” 
Mr. Smith said. ‘‘Then when folks think 
of a good program that they have 
listened to, they will link it up with 
the name of the company.’ 

Mr. Smith’s subject was ‘‘The Ro- 
mantic Advertising Evolution of Radio.” 
He traced the change in the advertising 
of radio products from the_ technical 
copy of a few years ago to the human- 
interest appeal of today, an appeal based 
upon the pleasure radio brings to young 
and old alike in the home. Referring to 
samples of his own company’s adver- 
tising, Mr. Smith pointed out that the 
major portion of each page is devoted 
to human-interest illustrations. It was 
the experience of the Cunningham com- 
pany, he said, that “‘illustration beats 
explanation.” 

* * * 


San Francisco Club Elects 
Officers 


The San Francisco Advertising Club 
has elected Hal H. King president. He 
is Pacific Coast manager of the E. 
Katz Special Advertising Agency and 
the American Press Association. Other 
officers elected are: Vice-president, Don 

Gilman, Pacific Coast manager of 
The Christian Science Monitor; sec- 
retary, W. Theodore Watson, Honig- 
Cooper Company, and treasurer, Lou 
Townsend, assistant vice-president of 
the United Bank & Trust Company. 

The following were elected directors: 
Perry Epsten, Dorothea Gilray, Hart- 
ley Everett Jackson, Richard M. Neu- 
stadt, Edwin Scott and Arthur W. 
Towne. 

*x* * * 


Cincinnati Club Broadcasts 
The Advertisers’ Club of Cincinnati 
recently broadcast a ‘“‘Radio Night” pro- 
ram from Station WLW, Cincinnati. 
R T. Kline, president, ‘Thomas Kiphart, 
Ren Mulford, Jr., and H. Apking 
were included among the entertainers. 

* * * 


Death of J. A. Kerr 


James A. Kerr, a charter member of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club, died in 
that city on May 16 at the age ‘of sixty. 
Mr. Kerr, who originally came from 
Portland, Oreg., was active in organiz- 
ing the club which was founded in 1906. 
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Woodbridge Wants Two Ad- 
vertising Questions Answered 


‘‘We must ever keep In mind the high 
ideals of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, but we must do 
more. It is our job to solve the riddles 
and problems which business men of this 
country are laboring under regarding ad- 
vertising and selling.’”’ In these few 
words which were spoken before the 
Advertising Club of New York, C. K. 
Woodbridge, president of the Associated 
Clubs, briefly sketched the work which 
is cut out for the members of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs. 

Mr. Woodbridge suggested that one 
way in which to enlighten business men 
on the effectiveness of advertising and 
selling would be to produce facts con- 
cerning their profitable use by success- 
ful advertisers. He requested all adv er- 
tising club members to assist him in 
getting information on successful adver- 
tising campaigns which could be used 
as testimonials in answering the ques- 
tions now in the minds of business men.’ 

“Somewhere there is an answer to 
all those problems and it is up to us to 
find it,” Mr. Woodbridge said. ‘The 
stories of advertising successes and of 
the true interpretation of the power of 
advertising must be told in practical 
terms, so that the plain public, the men 
who buy and read advertising, will un- 
derstand its proper place. 

“Therefore I am going to propose that 
as a practical means of doing something 
tangible of benefit to business in the 
world, our advertising organizations 
study these two questions during the 
next two months and try to bring out 
an answer to them: 

(1) What is the most serious or in- 
teresting problem in advertising that 
needs solution? 

“(2) What is the most interesting 
news about advertising that the public 
should know about? 

“If we can get answers to these two 
questions, I believe we can build up a 
program for our convention at Phila- 
delphia which will be of value to the 
rest of the world.” 

This was the first official appearance 
of Mr. Woodbridge since his election 
at Houston as president of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs. He sailed for Europe on 
May 23 aboard the S. S. Leviathan and, 
during ‘his stay abroad, will confer with 
officials of the Associated Clubs in 
Europe. 


* * * 


Oakland Club to Form 
Women’s Division 


The Advertising Club of Oakland, 
Calif., is planning to organize a. special 
division for young women interested in 
advertising. This division will carry on 
the work of a group of young women 
who have been holding weekly meet- 
ings under the direction of Jean F. 
Hobbs, secretary of the club. 
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W. F. Rogers Again Heads 
Boston Club 


William F. Rogers, of the Boston 
Transcript, was re-elected president of 
the Advertising Club of Boston at its 
annual meeting, held recently at the 
Hotel Bellevue, 
Boston. 

Watson M. Gor- 
don, of the S. D. 

arren Company, 
was_ elected vice- 
resident; and Her- 
ert Stephens, 
American Litho- 
graphic Company, 
secretary, George 
D. Moulton was re- 
elected treasurer. _ 

Those elected di- 
rectors for a term 
of two years were: 
Tilton S. Bell, New 
England 
of the Frank A. 
Munsey Company; 
Frank S. Black, pub- 
licity manager of the William Filene’s 
Sons Company; Richard Freeman, 
advertising manager of the Frank E. 
Davis Fish Company, Gloucester, Mass.; 
Cyrus S. Kauffman, of the Stetson Press, 
Inc. and Charles R. Wiers, of the Na 
tional Shawmut Bank, who also is presi- 
dent of the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. 

The membership of the club now 
totals 361 members. 





W. F. Rocers 


Advertising Women Elect 
Officers 


The League of Advertising Women, 
New York, has elected Miss Minna 
Hall Simmons, of the Powers Repro- 
duction Corporation, president. Miss 
Clara Woolworth was elected  vice- 
president. Miss Janet MacRorie was 
elected recording secretary and Miss 
Ida Clarke, corresponding secretary. 


Hoyt Catlin Again Heads 
Bridgeport Club 


At the annual dinner of the Bridge- 
ort, Conn., Advertising Club, Hoyt 
atlin was elected president for a third 
term. A. D. Guion was elected vice- 
president and Hollis Stevenson was 
elected secretary and 1 and treasurer. 


Richmond Club Host to 
Editors 


Delegates to the annual meeting of 
the National Editorial Association which 
will meet in Richmond from June 1 
to 3, will be entertained by the Rich- 
mond Advertising Club. 


Ohio Adds Another Club 


S. Straus is president of a new ad- 
vertising club which has og formed 
at Portsmouth, Ohio. George B. Wood- 
ward is secretary of the club. 


manager 
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Oakland Club Elects Directors 


At the annual election of the Oak- 
land, Calif., Advertising Club, the fol- 
lowing were elected members of the 
board of directors: F. L. Tomaschke, 
Orton Lucas, Mrs. G. M. Barndollar, 
Arch Thomas, W. P. St. Sure, Guy 
Thorne, Carl Abell, B. C. Bryan, and 
C. F. Jenz. The new board will meet in 
July to appoint officers for the ensuing 
year. 

* om * 


E. J. Schurtz Elected 
President of Davenport Club 


E. J. Schurtz was recently elected 
president of the Davenport, Iowa, Ad- 
vertising Club. W. A. Wilkinson was 
elected vice-president, Donald McCand- 
less, secretary and Charles’ Fisher, 
treasurer. 

s + 


Washington, Ia., Club 
Elections 


The Washington, Iowa, Advertising 
Club has elected the following officers: 
President, Carl Hedges; vice-president, 
A, E. Atchinson; secretary, Lee Holland 
and treasurer, Leslie Dunlap. 


O. V. Ober, Treasurer, 


United Advertising Corporation 

Oliver V. Ober, manager of the New 
Haven office, has been elected tressurer 
of the United Advertising Corporation, 
New York, onard Dreyfuss was re- 
elected president; Edgar B. Wolfe, vice- 
president and Joseph A. Burrell, secre- 
tary. Abraham S. Gilbert, Theodore S. 
Settinger, Vincent V. Van Beuren and 
B. M. Nussbaum were elected directors. 


K. L. Morgan Enters 
Insurance Business 


Keith Lindsay Morgan, recently 
associated with John Hanrahan, New 
York, has opened offices at that city 
as a representative of The Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York. He was formerly 
in charge of printing service for 
Wilson K. Farrington, advertising, 
also of New York. 


Kendall Stewart with Seattle 
Agency 

Kendall Stewart, formerly national 
advertising manager of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, and more recently with 
the Foster & Kleiser Company, Los 
Angeles, has joined the Western Agen- 
cy, Inc., Seattle, where he will be in 
charge of the production department. 


Key West to Have New Daily 


The Key West Publishing Company, 
Key West, Fla., will start publication, 
May 31, of The Morning Call, daily 
and Sunday newspaper. Lis L. Mc- 
Whorter is editor-manager and F. R. 
Hammett is advertising manager. 











The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


6 OW are you fixed for 

lamps?” is the question each 
clerk in a hardware store was in- 
structed to ask every customer 
after the latter’s original needs had 
been attended to. 

Now there is nothing particu- 
larly original about the basic idea 
or the phraseology of the sen- 
tence. In fact, many students in 
the Class could improve upon the 
question. Yet, every third cus- 
tomer who entered this store and 
who was asked this question re- 
plied by purchasing electric lamps. 
The retailer more than tripled his 


lamp sales. 

The retailer is the Dresslar 
Hardware Company, Seattle, 
Wash. The lamps sold were Na- 
tional Mazdas. The National 


Lamp Works of the General Elec- 
tric Company vouches for the 
accuracy of the incident. 

So there you are. Apparently, 
an idea may be worn smooth with 
use and still not have outlived its 
usefulness. 

Incidentally, the Schoolmaster 
has noticed a tendency, in current 
dealer help material, to get away 
from suggesting these old-time 
ideas to retailers. Perhaps they 
are looked upon as being too old- 
fashioned or too well known to 
require further publicity. As for 
their being too old-fashioned, the 
fact that this veteran was able to 
triple sales for one retailer indi- 
cates that many of them can still 
hold their own in competition with 
the modern generation of mer- 
chandising ideas. As to the sec- 
ond charge, it is significant that 
the National Lamp Works did not 
hesitate to devote an entire page in 
business papers to a presentation 
of the plan. Certainly, this or- 
ganization cannot be accused of 
being a poor advertiser in business 
papers or any other medium. 

There is one more thought that 
the Schoolmaster gets out of the 
experience of this Seattle hard- 
ware store. For years and years, 


he has had clerks in countless re- 
tail stores ask him how he was 


204 


“fixed” for this, that or the other 
thing. So far as he can remem- 
ber, the Schoolmaster has been 
led to make additional purchases 
as a result of these suggestions 
only in rare instances. Were he 
to judge entirely by his personal 
experience, he would say that 
people don’t like to be more or 
less skilfully coaxed into buying 
items which they did not origi- 
nally intend purchasing. 

But apparently, in this particu- 
lar, and no doubt in many others, 
the Schoolmaster is not typical of 
the multitude, which goes to prove 
that finding out how you would 
be affected by a specific selling 
suggestion—trying it on yourself, 
in other words—is not always a 
fair or conclusive test. 


The Schoolmaster had an ex- 
perience the other day which 
created in his mind a very con- 
siderable amount of good-will for 
a certain brand of shoes, and 
which incidentally was a rather 
confusing experience so far as the 
modern policy of standardization 
is concerned. It happened this 
way. Impressed by the conversa- 
tional copy between a prospective 
buyer and the company itself now 
being run by the Morse & Burt 
Company, and being somewhat 
desirous of keeping the buoyant 
step of youth spoken of in this 
copy, the Schoolmaster stopped in 
at one of the company’s Canti- 
lever Shoe Shops and asked to see 
a pair of men’s shoes. 

Now, it is a peculiarity of the 
Schoolmaster’s feet, and of many 
other feet too for that matter, 
that the right foot is a little larger 
than the left. Al! through his 
life up to this time the School- 
master has had the not always 
suppressed desire to buy a larger 
size for the right foot than for 
the left. But whenever this desire 
had been broached before, it was 
immediately vetoed most vehe- 
mently by the clerk. 

This time the Schoolmaster 
thought he would try it again. He 
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On May Twelfth, 1925 
OaklandegeGribune 
Oakland, California 
Carried 


114,156 Agate Lines 


of 
Paid Advertising 
In a 64-Page Paper 
Local Advertising - 96,236 Agate Lines 


National Advertising - 6,832 Agate Lines 
Classified Advertising - 11,088 Agate Lines 


This is the biggest volume of paid advertising ever printed 
by any newspaper in Northern California 
in any regular week day issue 


Business Is Good in Oakland, California 
Located on continental side of San Francisco Bay, where Rail and Water meet 





65,000 Average Net Paid Daily and Sunday Circulation 
ONE OF THE WEST’S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
National Representatives 


225 Fifth Avense, New York City 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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is the loss in dead stock. 


most careful buying. 

—Under our Premium Service, the 
merchandise and has absolutely no 
from unused or damaged premiums. 
—Our entire stock of more than 2000 
ferent items is at the disposal of 
cept as used. 

—Daily shipments are made to n 


our Service. 


—Premiums are sold by 

time as needed, at the a, ‘cashey 
bing prices, plus the actual cost of 
ing and delivering 


—Booklets explaining our Service m 
their business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., 
199 Franklin Street New 


THE ONE GrEATEST ITEM 


—to those who buy premiums in quantity 
Much of this 
is bound to accumulate even under the 
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asked the clerk to measure his 
feet. Sure enough, the right foot 
could take a ten and a half C and 
the left foot a ten. There was 
some discussion about having a 
pair of shoes made to order, and 
then the Schoolmaster asked 
whether he could not buy the shoes 
just as they stood there, a ten 
and a half for the right and a 
ten for the left. The clerk was 
all apologetic but was afraid it 
could not be done. He explained 
that it might be hard to match 
the color of the leather for the 
two odd shoes left over, in order 
to make up two extra pairs. He 
said that sometimes the factory 
could make up odd sizes for a 
small extra charge to take care 
of the possibility of not having 
the leathers match. 

Finally, however, the School- 
master persuaded him to call up 
the factory over in Brooklyn. 
The president of the company, the 
girl was sorry to say, was ad- 
dressing a meeting of salesmen so 
he could not be called to the phone, 
but the production manager was 
there and would and did talk. 
After the situation was explained 
to him and the life-long desire 
to possess an odd pair of shoes was 
once more produced for public 
display, the production man said: 
“Why certainly.” Calling the 
salesman to the phone a conference 
was held and the Schoolmaster by 
the payment of $2 extra went from 
the store with his first pair of 
odd shoes, a ten and a half for 
the right and a ten for the left. 
It is the most satisfactory pair of 
shoes the Schoolmaster has worn 












cloth; lettered in gold. 





BINDERS F'OR PRINTERS’ INK 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average of ten copies cach. 
Figure five binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can 
be securely fastened in the binder by a very simple arrangement, 
and will open like a book, with all inside margins fully visible. 


Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. Covered with book 
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ANNOUNCING 


the appointment of 


MR. SPENCER YOUNG 


formerly of the New York Office 
of the 
A. W. Shaw Company 


as 


MANAGER 


of our 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


2 


Mr. Frank O. Young, Jr., Vice-President, 
who for the past two years has been in 
charge of our New York office, has trans- 
ferred his headquarters to the home office 
in Chicago and in the future will direct the 
sales organization in the West. . 





JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 
58 E. Washington Street 
Chicago 
































Offset Gravure 


should not be con- 
fused with ordinary 
offset. 





Intaglio plates give deeper, 

more brilliant colors; line and 

type are like engraving; while 

the charm of offset is added. 
May we send you specimens? 

OFFSET GRAVURE CORPORATION 

110 Seventh Avenue 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Tel.: Astoria 7101 











DIRECT MAIL 


man desires to divide his day. 
Now developing own specialty 
that requires only one or two 
hours daily. Opportunity for 
New York house to have 
specialist on the ground, most 
of day, without heavy over- 
head. Drawing account plus 
percentage. Writes exception- 
ally good letters; creates mail 
ideas, then carries them 
through. Details from 


Retlaw Visualizations 
Metropolitan Tower New York 














for 
the Business 


of Advertising 


Training 





EXPERIENCES counts in advertis- 
ing. ‘Training for the Business of 
Advertising” tells how to get this 
experience. No theories. Just 
practical advice from Charles W. 
Hoyt, a successful advertising man. 
You will be amazed at the wealth of 
information in this practical hand- 
book. $1.50 prepaid or C. O. D- 
George B. Woolson & Co. 116-A 
West 32nd Street, New York City- 
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in many years and he is full of 
good-will and excitement. 

The only confusing part of the 
incident is the matter of any 
company’s general policy. The 
Morse & Burt Company is 
famous for its pioneer efforts in 
standardization. By discarding 
novelty styles and manufacturing 
and advertising one staple line, the 
Cantilever, this company was able 
to keep its factories going with 
100 per cent employment during 
the worst part of the 1920 busi- 
ness depression and _ thereafter. 
All other styles and brands were 
dropped and production sales and 
advertising efforts concentrated 
upon one standardized specialty 


which became the company’s 
leader. It is thus one of the last 
places a man would think of 


going to have a special pair of 
shoes “assembled,” so to speak, 
out of odd sizes. Should the com- 
pany, the Schoolmaster wonders, 
which has made a success of the 
standardized leader, as opposed to 
a long list of specially made up 
novelties, make an exception in the 
case of an individual consumer 
who thus becomes a booster for 
the company and its product? The 
Schoolmaster is a little puzzled at 
the size and importance of the 
question involved, but at the same 
time very happy with his odd pair 
of shoes. 
* * *¢ 


The Eastern manager of a well- 
known magazine called on an ac- 
count executive of a New York 
advertising agency the other day. 
The E. M. had a special position 
open in which he thought one of 
the agency’s clients would be in- 
terested. 

When he presented his card to 
the usher she said, “I am sorry, 
sir, but Mr. So-and-So never sees 
anyone in the afternoon. You can 
see him any morning from 9.00 to 
12.00—without appointment.” 

“That’s too bad,” answered the 
caller. “I’m leaving for Chicago 
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FLORIDA 


and 


OPPORTUNITY 


FLORIDA today offers many opportunities 
in lines of endeavor not yet overcrowded. 
One of these is the publishing-printing field. 
The great amount of development underway, 
and the rapid influx of new population, is 
creating a publication and printing facility 
need in Florida that spells a splendid business 
opportunity for those qualified to fill it. 


A well established publishing company in 
Florida wishes to take advantage of this 
opportunity by erecting a well equipped 
printing plant and by expanding its present 
publishing organization. This will require 
more capital and additions to the organiza- 
tion personnel. This concern would like to 
get in touch with one or more men with ex- 
perience in any department of the publishing- 
printing business to assist in their plans for 
expansion with capital and services. 


An inquiry will bring further particulars. 


Write “X,” Box 186, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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A HARD JOB 
With a Fine Future 


A well-known house in New York City, dis- 
tributing the better grades of printing papers, 
needs the selling services of one or two clean 
cut, intelligent young men. Selling experi- 
ence is not essential but a liking for good 
paper and a knowledge of their uses such as 
is obtained in the production department of 
an agency or In a good print shop would help 
greatly. Hard work and low pay at the be- 
ginning but an unusual financial opportunity 
for one making good. If you are really In- 
terested, your letter should state all you wish 
us to know before asking you for an interview. 
Confidential. Box 189, care of Printers’ Ink. 


If— 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an occasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct-by- 
mail booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address ‘‘R.,’’ Box 23, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















EXPERIENCED SALES MANAGER 
wanted to sell and institute plans 
for selling technical product. Must 
show record of past achievement. 
Established firm where results will 
be recognized. Write, giving brief 
sketch of education, experience, 
present connection, salary expected. 
All replies held in confidence. 
“Z.,’? Box 188, Printers’ Ink 


SELL BY DIRECT MAIL| 


“‘Anything that can be sold can be sold by mail” 
Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated 
towns without salesmen. With one letter a 
merchant sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a re- 
tailer sold $22,896.20 in 30 days. Send 
25e¢ for a copy of POSTAGE Magazine and 
actual copies of these two letters. If you | 
sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to 
write result getting letters, folders, booklets, | 
house magazines. $2 a year for 12 numbers | 
full of usable cashable selling ideas. | 
POSTAGE, 18 E. 8th St., New York City! 
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at five o’clock and will not be 
back for two weeks. This special 
position cannot be held that long. 
If you told him I’m leaving town, 
don’t you think he would see me 
for a few minutes?” 

“Unfortunately, sir,” rejoined 
the usher, “that is what they all 
say. Everyone pleads for a spe- 
cial appointment on the leaving- 
town argument. Mr. So-and-So 
recently warned me not to use that 
excuse on him again.” 

“In my case,” countered the 
E. M., “it happens to be true. 
Here are my railroad and Pull- 
man tickets.” 

The girl took the tickets in to 
the executive. In a few minutes 
he came out, saying, “You win. 
You can have all the time you 
want.” 

All of which goes to show that 
quick wit and strategy is still just 
as much of an asset in selling as 
it ever was. 


The Hartley Company, New 
Advertising Business 


Paul H. Hartley and George 0. 
Pritchard have organized a new adver- 
tising business with offices in Philadel- 
phia and New York. The new company 
will be known as The Hartley Company. 
Mr. Hartley was formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. Mr. Pritch- 
ard was vice-president of The Philip 
Ritter Company, New York. 


J. M. Thornton Joins “The 
Nation’s Business” 


James M. Thornton has joined the 
advertising staff of The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Washington, D. C. He was for- 
merly with Hearst’s International, New 
York, and more recently had been with 
eo James M. Thornton Company, New 

ork 





Cut Folding Costs 90% 
Baum Automatic Folder 


‘““FASTEST SELLING FOLDER IN AMERICA” 
RUSSELL E. BAUM (Bch:. Everywhere) 615 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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Classified Advertisements 





each insertion. No order 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘PRINTERS’ 
accepted for 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Ink” cost sixty-five cents a line for 
less than three dollars and twenty-five 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 








Multigraph Machine, almost new hand 
operated No. 36 Gammeter printer Extra 
drum. Signature attachment No. 39 
Flexo typesetter. Joseph H. Cohen '& 
Sons, 71 Fifth Ave., New York. 
WANTED—PRINTER 
around man, on _ partnership 
9 


Capital non-essential. Call 
455 West 42nd Street, 





Al all 
plan. 
A.M. at: 
York City. 


New 





California Sales Organization want 
additional lines to handle on broker- 
age basis. State full particulars in 
first letter. Box 444, Printers’ Ink. 


Trade Paper For Sale 


Well established monthly, on paying 
basis and alone in a live field, can be 
bought outright for $5,000 cash. Present 
owners have too many other interests to 
give it proper attention. Box 445, P. I. 


Some Extra Change 


An established and up-to-date printshop 
will pay a commission of 10% to any 
independent advertising man placing 
printing with them, The most modern 
equipment and skilled workmanship as- 
sures quality printing. Box 461, P. I. 


Wanted to Buy Newspaper—Experi- 
enced all round newspaperman with some 
capital and record of successful under- 
takings desires to purchase evening daily 
or weekly with job plant, or will pur 
chase controlling interest in similar prop- 
erty and take over management. Pros- 
pects of the field will be fully considered, 
as well as showing of the property today. 
Address Box 440, Printers’ Ink. 


WILL BUY NEWSPAPER ALONE OR 
JOIN OTHERS 
Man who has made good in newspaper 
ownership and who also has a record 
as a business builder, is ready to pur- 
le; or, will put capital, time and 
honest effort into a newspaper and co- 
operate with or join group of local busi- 
ness men in taking over existing publi- 
cation or developing a new property 
into a successful, creditable home and 
community upbuilding enterprise. Ref- 
erences. Address Box 441, 

















PUBLISHERS, ATTENTION 
Offset Printing Plants Installed Complete 
for long runs in Black and White, Type 
or Color. No professors, specialists or doc- 
tors necessary. Quality, Economy, Preci- 


sionassured. Principalsonly. Box 443,P.I. 





HELP WANTED 





Circulation manager acquainted with 
home delivery through carriers, for an 
evening daily new spaper in Long Island. 
Send all communications through Box 
458, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—by the publisher of two trade 
magazines, a high grade advertising so- 
licitor who is also able to prepare ad- 
vertising copy and direct campaigns. Some 
knowledge of the cotton trade and the 
textile industry essential. Box 433, P. I. 





PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING 
ESMAN 


Large and well-rated printing and litho- 
graphing company has an opening for 
salesman in established Pittsburgh terri- 
tory, to sell advertising printing and 
color lithography. Must have compre- 
hensive knowledge of advertising, a fair 
mechanical knowledge of the business, 
and a good personality. Box 430, P. I 





BOOK STORE PROMOTION MAN 


We want an_ experienced 
young man to promote and de- 
velop our retail book store 


trade for nationally advertised 
health books. Applicant must 
be able to plan campaigns to 
get new stores, promote in- 
creased sales by mail, through 
follow-ups, circulars, cata- 
logues, dealer helps, etc. He 
should be able to write and 
lay out good selling copy and 


be able to direct and route 
sales people. State age, ex- 
erience and salary desired. 


ox 486, 2501 World Tower 
mae. .. F. f. 





Superintendent and Manager 


wanted for old well rated progressive 
printing establishment in fust 
be able to estimate on high grade color 
work and know how to get maximum 
results from his men. Box 435, P. I. 
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A daily evening newspaper in Long 
Island has an opening for a special edi- 
tion man in the real estate field. Send 
all communications through Box 457, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Manufacturer has line of dealer-help 
products of quality about ready to mar- 
ket. Executive sales manager wanted who 
can start this department and develop 
national distribution and sales. Write 
Van, 422 West 42d Street, New York 
City, full particulars confidentially. 


PRINTING SALESMAN—Well organ- 
ized New York House wants young man, 
pleasing personality, to sell catalogue, ad- 
vertising, color printing; one with esti- 
mating or advertising agency experience 
preferred. Write fully. Splendid oppor- 
tunity. Box 448, Printers’ Ink. 


New York Advertising Man Wanted, 
on a high class trade journal; to take 
charge of eastern office and cover territory 
East of Buffalo. Must have advertising 
and editorial experience. Address in con- 
fidence with full detail. Salary, after trial 
period, guaranteed $75, plus commission 
on new business. Address Box 428, P.I. 














Manager for 
Mail Order Book Dept. 


Our business is selling Health Books 
by mail. We want a manager for this 
business. One who knows from experi- 
ence. He must be able to prove that he 
can prepare circular matter and magazine 
advertising copy that brings results. He 
must have a knowledge of lists and 
media and also should know how to 
figure cost per inquiry and other neces- 
sary mail sales data. A splendid position 
for the right man. 


If you feel that you have had the 
necessary experience to tackle this job, 
write stating why and salary desired. Box 
453, 2501 World Tower Bldg., N. Y. C. 





WANTED COPY WRITER. Well-known 
national advertiser, located not over 500 
miles from New York City, in the North- 
ern part of the United States, requires 
experienced copy writer. Applicants who 
possess the following qualifications will 
best meet requirements: Age about 30; 
actual experience in direct mail, trade 
paper, house organ and perhaps some 
magazinie copy. Experience in writing 
form letters and letter campaigns very 
desirable. While most of applicant’s time 
will be devoted to writing copy, he will 
not be a copy grind, as his work will be 
of such character that considerable time 
will be spent in investigation and plan- 
ning. Should have a good knowledge of 
typography, printing and engraving and 
should be able to make good rough lay- 
outs. Address with full line of samples 
of work, stating salary wanted; giving 
complete educational and business his- 
tory, and send any kind of photo of your- 
self: Box 442, Printers’ Ink. Applica- 
tions held strictly confidential. 
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Printing Salesman wanted by an Ohio 
printer. Man who can locate prospects, 
originate suggestions, sell them and fol. 
low through. High grade plant equipped 
to do about $4,000 a month additional 
business. Salary for a trial period $75 
per week, Give full information as to ex. 
perience, sales record, references. All 
confidential. Box 429, Printers’ Ink. 


YOU CAN DO IT 
Make $5,000 to $10,000 yearly handling 
“Screen News” a magazine syndicated 
to theatres who mail them to their 
patrons. Magazines are sold to you. 
Secure local advertising and make money 
for yourself instead of working on a 
commission for someone else. Place 
magazines in ten theatres and you will 
be independent for life. Albert G. 
Illich, 3509 White Plains Ave., N. Y. 


ASSISTANT TO MANAGER 


Prominent health book publish- 
ing house, conducting national 
lecture and publicity campaign, 
requires an Assistant to Man- 
ager. Applicant must be young 
man possessing executive abil- 
ity, good correspondent, know 
value of close follow-ups and 
cooperation with rs 
department and others, and b 
able to write and lay out of. 
vertising copy. Knowledge of 
department store sales, promo- 
tion routines and ability to se- 
cure lecture dates for luncheon 
and evening clubs and national 
organizations will prove valu- 
able. Must be able to handle 
and relieve executive of large 
amount of detail. Fine oppor- 
tunity for young promotion man. 
State age, experience, and salary 
desired. Box 485, 2501 World 
Tower Bldg., N. Y. C. 














MISCELLANEOUS 
Send for Chalk-plates. They make 
good line cuts. No machinery required 





just plates and a casting box. Address 
— Engraving Plate Co., Quincy, 
New York Fifth Avenue Mail Address 


$5 monthly. Phone messages and mail for 
warded daily. Telephone & Bulletin List- 
ing. Desk Room $15; Private Office $25 
monthly. Office Service, 246 Fifth Ave. 


ADVERTISE YOUR STORE 
To any merchant in New York City: 
We will write the advertising of your 
store and give you careful personal 
attention at reasonable rates. This is a 
small bureau serving a few clients. Ad- 
dress Box 456, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Circulation Man—Seeks position with 
Trade Journal as manager of Circulation. 
One who has sold quality circulation and 
has supervised Subscription Salesmen sell- 
ing to Industrial Executives. Twelve yrs’. 
contact with Industrials. Box 451, P. I. 
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Technical Man (Ph.D. in Chemistry), 
long experience in Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising, offers his technical experience and 
ability as terse, convincing writer. Ad- 
dress Box 439, Printers’ Ink. 





Secretary. Thoroughly experienced. Bank- 


ing, sales department, diversified experi- 
ence. Writes letters from dictation, with- 
out dictation. Handles details carefully. 
Unusual initiative. Box 432 


Editor of high-class weekly desires change, 
personal reasons. Wide experience, jour- 
nalism, magazinism. Salary, $75. Three 
years in present place. Knowledge 
French, Spanish. Address Box 446, P.I. 


N. Y. COPY WRITER 
Wide experience with big agencies, manu- 
facturers and retail stores. Available 
for copy or advertising and promotion 
manager. Box 438, Printers’ Ink. 


Preduction Man—4 years’ agency experi- 
ence buying engraving, electrotyping, 

printing and composition. Competent typog- 
rapher with sound knowledge of mechani- 
cal layout. Moderate salary. Box 450, P.I. 


TYPOGRAPHER : PRODUCTION 
Agency and shop experience. Age 26. 
First-class references. Desires connection 
with advertising agency, printing house, 
or manufacturer. Box 459, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST, EXPERT IN 
PEN AND INE 

















Figure, design, etc. Desires connection 
with live concern. Write Box 436, Print- 
ers’ Ink for information and samples. 





Advertising Directors: If a woman of 
27, experienced in advertising research, 
mail promotion and news reporting, might 
fit into your organization, she will call 
on you. Please communicate with Box 
447, Printers’ Ink. 


Editor 


Six years with two largest business paper 
publishers in the world and a background 
of seven years on daily newspapers. 
Thoroughly versed in every phase of 
business journalism. Box 452, P. I. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Trade paper preferred; by one who has had 
12 yrs’. experience. Qualified to write pro- 
motional and collection letters. Build per- 
manent sales organization. Knows circu- 
lation systems. Take full charge of depart- 
ment. A good man, cheap. Box 449, P.I. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 















ELL us about that 
vacant position and 
let us tell you about the 
man who is ready and fit 
to fill it. 

We operate as an employment 
bureau exclusively in the ad- 
vertising and publishing field. 
No charge to employers. 















FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. | 


ae 


Advertising Assistant, 25, 314 years’ ex- 
perience. Creative mind, can write copy, 
make layouts, handle production. Seekscon- 
nection where versatility and executive 
ability can be utilized. Opportunity es- 
sential. Box 454, Printers’ Ink. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 
Thirty-five, married, desires connection of- 
fering opportunity for self-development 
and whole-hearted service. This man _ is 
a Christian, well-read, well-spoken and a 
forceful writer. Initial remuneration a 
secondary consideration. Chance for de- 
velopment the chief essential. East pre- 
ferred. Box 455, Printers’ Ink. 















Magazine Circulation Manager 
Fourteen years’ successful experience in 
all branches of magazine circulating, 
especially subscription agency sales and 
newsstand promotion. st six years 
circulation manager with one of largest 
publishing houses. Resourceful and self- 
reliant. Curtis trained; college graduate; 
age 38; married, with family. Available 
June 15. Box 460, Printers’ Ink. 





SHE’S MADE GOOD! 
—as copy chief of an enterprising daily 
—as assistant advertising manager of 
two large department stores. 
—as editor of fashion articles for a 
news syndicate. 
Wanted—copywriting position with wo- 
man’s specialty shop, department store, 
or agency. College graduate. Energy and 
loyalty for sale. Box 453, 








Advertising Manager or Agency Copy- 
writer. The ability to prepare convincing 
advertising that Sells Direct from the 
Magazine Page, developed through 8 yrs’. 

experience, is now available to a business 
organization or advertising agency any- 
where in the United States. American. 27 
yrs., single. Detailed information, samples, 
references, sent upon request. Box 434, P.I. 


Write for Details 


if you can use well rounded experience 
in direct-mail material, sales letters, cat- 
alogs, newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertisements . . . if you can use 
new oo backed by common sense 

you are not in New York 
City. * Sen 437, Printers’ Ink. 








GREAT 
COPY 


One of the highest paid, 
because biggest business- 
building copy writer in 
America, has some time 
available. 


Box 431, Printers’ Ink 
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Making readers 
of Herald subscribers 


Special pages devoted to the world 
of new books are a notable feature of 
the Boston Herald every Wednesday 
and Saturday morning. 

These deal with the latest literature 
in all its departments. Pithy comment 
and brief summary replace the dull 
analysis and labored criticism usually 
associated with such special sections. 
An attractive make-up further heightens 
their appeal to the general reader. And 
Boston book-sellers gladly bear witness 
to the fact that they are extremely 
popular with all classes of the public. 

This treatment of books in a new 
and “‘newsy” way is indicative of the 
Herald’s constant effort to provide a 
paper that its readers enjoy. It is an- 
other reason for the Herald-Traveler’s 
grip on its Boston audience. On every 
page of this newspaper will be found 
something of paramount interest to 
some member of each family it serves. 
Herald-Traveler patrons realize that 
they need never look elsewhere for the 
things they want to know. 

We should be glad to send you, 
gratis, a copy of “Business Boston,” an 
informative booklet that explains the 
Boston advertising situation in detail. 
Write for it today on your business 
stationery. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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Each circle represents a 
town of more than 1,000 
population in which Sunday 
Tribune circulation is equal 
to from 20% to 100% of 
the families. 
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i ped only in Illinois, but also in Indiana , 

and in Iowa, and in Michigan, and in , 

Wisconsin, is The Chicago Tribune an institu- { 
tion of commanding importance. For three 

generations, The Chicago Tribune has been > 

a leavening influence over a wide area, keep- , 

ing even the smallest communities in close , 

touch with world events, encouraging inde- 1 

pendentthinking anddestroying provincialism. { 

There are 509 towns of more than 1,000 

population, in every one of which the number is 
of Chicago Tribunes sold each Sunday num- 
bers more than one-fifth of the total number of i) 
families, and in some of which it reaches four- _— 
fifths of the families. The towns and cities { 
outside Cook County in which The Sunday 

Tribune is sucha powerful influence are spot- i : 
ted on this map. The towns in Cook County , 

are too close together to be spotted. 

There are also 642 towns of less than 1,000 popu- 
lation in which The Tribune reaches one-fifth of the 
families—or a total of 1,151 communities in which 
Tribune advertising is a powerful sales force. 

Don’t forget that this outside circulation is in ad- 
dition to the most complete coverage of Chicago and , ; 
suburbs enjoyed by any newspaper—475,000 on week - 
days and over 625,000 on Sundays. 


The Chicago Tribnne | 


QITHE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER (A 
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Circulation over 600,000 week days and over 1,000,000 Sundays 





